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Every  one  of'these\^Qr  artiste 
is  a  reason  for  having  aA^ctrola 


It  is  to  these  artists  the  public  instinctively  turns  for 
musical  entertainment  in  the  great  opera  houses,  theatres 
and  concert  auditoriums  throughout  the  world.  And  on 
the  Victrola  their  glorious  art  echoes  and  re-echoes  in 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes. 

To  hear  these  famous  artists  on  the  Victrola  is  to  be 
thrilled  and  inspired  by  their  exquisite  interpretations,  to 
experience  the  delight  that  only  the  greatest  music  can 
bestow — that  only  Victor  Records  bring  into  your  home. 
Every  rendition  as  true  as  life  itself — and  it  is  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  this  perfection  that  these  great  artists  have 
chosen  the  Victrola  as  the  instrument  to  convey  their 
masterpieces  to  the  music-lovers  of  all  the  world. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950.  Any  Victor  dealer  anywhere  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Record*  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically  coordinate 
and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  should  be  used 
toaether  to  secure  a  perfect  reproduction. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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WIXH  otker  pul>lislier8,  'we  presume,  we  have  received  from  one  ol  tlie  Government  department  ii 
Washington  a  circular  letter  which  we  want  to  use  as  a  text  for  a  little  sermon.  This  canh 
done  with  propriety  now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  we  hope  with  the  approval  of  our  readers  and  to  de 
advantage  of  certain  Washington  departments. 

^  After  stating  that  “offices  of  the  Government  at  ^Vashlngton  are  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  lar^ 

numbers  of  stenographers,  typists  and  bookkeepers,  both  men  and  women,"  the  letter  reads : 

llie  Commission  requests  that  you  assist  in  this  important  work  by  inserting  in  your  journal,  free  of 
cost,  an  announcement  substantially  tbe  same  as  that  contained  in  the  printed  circular  inclosed  herewith. 

The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  any  issue  in  which  the  announcement  appears. 

Periodicals  throughout  the  country  were  most  generous  in  giving  assistance  of  this  kind  during  tbe 
war  period.  'Their  cooperation  was  of  the  greatest  value.  The  Commission  will  appreciate  the  further 
help  of  your  journal  m  its  effort  to  keep  the  force  of  Government  workers  equal  to  all  demands. 

The  statement  that  periodicals  were  most  generous  in  giving  assistance  of  this  kind  during  the  war.li 
correct.  Besides  Red  Cross  and  Y.  C.  A.  advertising  run  without  cost,  m  exactly  the  same  spirit  dut 
business  men  made  contributions  m  money,  publishers  were  asked  to  run  advertising  which  would  have  cost 
the  Government  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  float  Liberty  Loans,  ship-building  work  and  otlur 
necessary  projects. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  manufacturer  of  shoes,  blankets,  beans  or  other  commodities  was  approacbedliy 
the  Quartermaster-General  with  a  request  for  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  these  commodities  without  con 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  publishers,  the  pages  of  magazines  seemed  to  be  considered  by  tk 
Government  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  subject  to  all  demands  without  payment. 

*  So  far  as  we  know  it  costs  as  much  to  manufacture  a  dollar  s  worth  of  space  on  the  advertising  pa^ 
of  the  magazine  as  it  does  to  make  a  dollar*  s  worth  of  any  other  commodity.  Payment  has  to  be  made  ior 
the 'intelligence  which  makes  the  magazine  on  the  editorial  side,  for  the  labor  involved  in  the  printing  of  it.  I 
for  the  ink,  for  the  white  paper  and  the  general  management. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  publishers  submitted  with  good  grace  to  this  curious  Government  attitub 
toward  their  commodity  was  that  level-headed  patriotism  recognized  the  necessity  for  advertising  and  (k 
cided  to  finance  it  if  the  Government  would  not. 

Another  reason  was  a  lingering  hope  that  once  the  Government  found  out  the  power  of  advertising' 
as  it  certainly  should  have  in  the  distribution  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  bonds  to  millions  upon  milboit 
of  purchasers — it  might,  after  the  war,  remember  the  lesson  and  really  spend  some  money  on  essential 
advertising. 

The  patriotism  has  paid  publishers  good  di'vidends,  hut  the  expectation  that  ashington  would,  ^ 
its  advertising  experience  in  mind,  later  begin  to  use  it  intelKgently  and  pay  for  it,  has  obviously  go** 
wrong.  Otherwise  we  should  not  have  received  the  letter  we  have  quoted  above,  asking  for  space  free  i 
cost  for  a  purely  routine  Government  purpose. 

The  Government  now  wants  income  taxes  and  active  business  to  maintain  the  country  s  prospentj' 
^^e  can  not  contribute,  either  as  a  magazine  or  as  the  many  individuals  responsible  for  its  manufacture,  oo* 
share  toward  securing  this  prosperity,  if  we  give  the  Government  pages  in  this  hook  free  of  cost.  'B* 
war  is  over;  constructive,  profitable  work  is  required  of  all  of  us  and  it  is  high  time  for  every  departffl*^ 
of  the  Government  to'  realize  that  fact. 
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An  ancient  philoso- 

^  pher  has  said  that  “A 


man’s  praise  has  very  musical 
and  charming  accents  in  an¬ 
other’s  mouth,  but  is  very  flat 
and  untunable  in  his  own.” 


Possibly  two  hundred  makes 
of  tires  are  advertised  as 
“best.”  We  rest  our  case  on 
the  judgment  of  the  man 
who  uses  Kellys.  Ask  him. 
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fester ^ 
c/fc^cessi^ 

The  generation  of  people  who  locked 
up  their  silverware  in  cupboards  and 
cabinets  has  given  to  the  gener¬ 
ation  which  understands  that  silverware 
is  made  to  use  as  well  as  to  admire. 

At  your  jewelers  you  will  find  new 
proof  of  the  adage  that  the  luxuries  of 
yesteid^are  the  necessities  of  tod^. 

Inyour  home,andyour  friends’  homes, 
are  objects  of  silverware  that  fit  into 
daiW  life  and  increase  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  every  member  of 
the  family 

Make  additions  to  the  silverware  you 
already  possess ;  buy  more  silverware 
for  utdity,  as  well  as  for  ornament. 

it  to  use! 

Gorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold  by 
leading  jewelers  everywhere 
and  bears  this  trade-mark: 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths  and  goldsmiths 

NewY)rk 

W)rks:  Providence  and  New  York 
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Outdoor  sports  frequently  leave  one's 
skin  so  sensitive  from  exposure  to  sun  ^  wind 
and  salt  water  that  it  requires  almost  as 
tender  care  as  a  baby' s. 


AT  such  times  one  turns  naturally  to  Ivory  Soap — so  pure 
^  ^  and  mild  that  physicians  recommend  it  even  for  baby’s 
bath.  Rub  the  thick,  creamy  bubbling  lather  down  into  the 
pores  as  usual.  There  will  be  no  discomfort,  because  Ivory 
contains  no  free  alkali  nor  any  other  harsh,  irritating  ingre¬ 
dient.  Nor  does  it  contain  uncombined  oil  to  leave  a 
sticky,  shiny  film  on  the  skin.  It  rinses  easily  and  com¬ 
pletely,  so  that  one  feels  delightfully  cool,  clean  and 
refreshed. 


Factories  at  IvorydaU,  Ohio;  Port  Ivory,  New  York;  Kansas  Gty,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada 


I«l«.  h  MUrmmg  C^wtpmmp  te  tk$  AM  »«•»  mtd 


By  J^aude  Radford  ^Warren 


WHEN  I  opened  the  door,  He  did  not  hear  the  voices  nor  the 

the  ward  of  that  mili-  scream  of  the  shells  that  passed  over  us. 

taiy  hospital  flashed  He  felt  me  there  as  one  who  would  help 

upon  me  with  the  quick-  him  in  his  last  errand  in  this  world.  He 

ness  and  brilliancy  of  a  whispered  his  mother’s  name  and  address, 
smile:  Convalescing  sol-  and  I  said,  “I’ll  write  her  that  you 
diers  in  bed,  or  seated  at  tables; 
white  walls;  white  bedcovers;  lam¬ 
bent  sunshine;  vivid  summer  green  THEhi«4»dd»o«t«nditlie«iKl«ich»ino<ti»mpo«tiiiretiinun( 

at  the  windows;  cheerful  voices;  *“ 

American  street  noises  softened  by  ^  "t 

lor  rsTmcMUhy,  but  rar  euch  ooe  ms  non  •  port  oad  tm  tree  aad  fur  cm 
uiSt^CC.  ^ 

Yet,  after  the  first  flash,  niy  eyes  Wuiea  hu  pren  u*  here,  asumt  the  hnid  bockgrouncl  of  her  me 

saw,  not  all  that,  but  the  ward  of  of  them  oo  the  betlie'hehb  of  Fraaoe.a  deeply  movintpictufe  of  the  atb 
an  evacuation  hospital  in  France:  a«jr  munum  tahlcn  lowud  iticir  old  life  and  toward  the  conditioiia  the 

Brown,  pillowless  beds;  blood-bat-  ^el  ■  tnona  lo  take  up  their  pU<»  ■  <  again, 

tered  men  in  khaki;  calls  for  water.  Three  eooditiooa  are  a  iJnulow  on  the  country  aa  a  whole.  The  nata 

for  morphin,  for  mothers;  the  “***  "*  ““  “  »  war  can  gh*  them  no  k*  chana 

quick  figures  of  doctors  and  order- 

1 _  -  *  _  1  .a  .  .  Be*  iwol  only  murt  tney  um  tne  Deed  lor  tnem  tlMu  ureedy  ezirts  be  o 

htt,  ensp  orders;  the  constant  a.  dwy  a..  b«o,  through  d*  eario.  agenoea.  1 

of  fat,  blood-fed  flies;  out-  OU, -ke  ..  wel  »  their.,  new  need  hn  th««  mmt  be  cremed.  And 

Side,  the  whine  and  rush  of  ambu-  mry  indmdnnl  Americnn  can  help. 

Isnces  and  the  constant  roar  of  During  the  ww  every  Americaa  family  heU  a  bfht  ran  oo  ila  cxpec 

CSUUlon.  for  eve*  the  oeoemaries  of  life  in  order  to  help  wm.  Thii  wu  &ie  aod 

I  f(HX^  myself  back,  to  the  shin*  thes,  hot  now  mdudry  neecka  free  rein  aod  the  open  rood  of  a  pood 

ing,  peaceful  white  ward.  That  “p  <*•  p“  *■  ^  imopefour.  That 

other  is  done  with  now,  thank  God,  mn^cnmediielylrom  the  a  wage  American  home,  k  menm  that  w 

but  the  soldiers  and  civilians  who  u  i*tri  to  do  .  We  J  the.  «.  wad^ 

gn  ol  tfce  pMt  >o  itadily  as  the 

Who  Stayrf  at  home  are  c»nlm»ed  dowing  ap  <d  indmtry  through  dm  mWken  thrik  wil  onl 

,  ^  fO  dismiss  their  pasts.  That  them  hl^rr  create  unemployment  and  aiake  the  whole  naban  poorer. 

IS  why,  as  I  stood  in  the  doorway  There  are  twenty  nalion  hemm  in  America.  If  only  haK  of  them 

of  that  Chicago  military  hospital,  begin  rWt  away  to  nee  a  We  paint,  lumber,  tinwork.  cement,  tl 

It  took  me  a  minute  or  two  before  I  towm.  awninw,  wnl-papcr,  ng^  fumitum.  cutUint — or  anything  that 

*0uld  Step  into  the  present  at  m  a  naliao  look  more  like  wirmerv  *  wo 

In  the  white  bed  nearest  me  was  ret^^  dmt  w.  «  - 

a  soldier  about  whose  neck  I  no-  ^  ^  ^  ‘ 

^i^*d  a  scapular.  And  again,  for  a  ***”  ”***" 

minute,  I  did  not  see  him,  but 

Catholic.  I  was  kneeling  beside  died  as  a  brave  man,  and  without  pain.” 
^blood-soaked  stretcher  looking  into  a  Then  in  a  broken  but  clear  voice,  he  said, 
my  s  pale  face.  He  did  not  see  the  “Holy  Father,  guide  well  the  spirit  that  I 

mber  wounded  that  lay  near  him,  nor  the  know  is  quickly  passing.” 

P*»ing  figures  of  orderlies  and  doctors.  Into  my  mind  came  a  prayer  that  was 


He  did  not  hear  the  voices  nor  the 
scream  of  the  shells  that  passed  over  us. 
He  felt  me  there  as  one  who  would  help 
him  in  his  last  errand  in  this  world.  He 
whispered  his  mother’s  name  and  address, 
and  I  said,  “I’ll  write  her  that  you 


OY  THE  huacked  thoumndi  the  endem  chain  of  tmmpcrta  it  leturnittg  them 
^  In  m.  one  and  al  new  men.  their  imach  leand  to  a  hetce  cieaiiiem  and 
■mplirity  by  the  ihmgi  they  haue  teen.  Impatient  of  wntimentality.  aaking  not 
for  aympnthy,  but  for  each  one  hia  man't  part  and  hia  free  and  fair  chance  in 
the  old  Ue  he  left. 

Mn.  Warren  haa  giren  ua  here,  againat  the  knid  background  of  her  memorie. 
of  them  oo  the  batrie-hekk  of  France,  a  deeply  moring  picture  cl  the  attitude  of 
our  returning  tghlei.  toward  their  old  life  and  toward  the  concktiona  they  ham 
met  in  trying  to  take  up  their  placea  in  it  again. 

Theae  oiodilk'Mo  are  a  rhadow  oo  the  country  m  a  whole.  The  naboa  that 
could  me  theae  men  ao  cieclirely  in  war  can  ghre  them  no  lea  chance  to  do 
then  beO  m  peace.  Emry  one  of  theae  men  it  needed  icmewheTe  in  American 
life.  Net  only  muat  they  and  the  need  for  them  that  already  erio.  be  brought 
together,  aa  they  arc  bciof  through  the  Tarioua  goremment  ageodea,  but,  for 
our  mke  m  wel  m  then,  new  need  for  them  muat  be  created.  And  in  this 
every  individual  Americaa  can  help. 

During  the  war  every  Aaaeficaa  family  held  a  tight  rein  on  ila  expendituiea 
for  evea  the  oeceaaariet  of  life  in  order  to  help  win.  Thh  wm  fine  aod  proper 
ihea.  but  now  mduOry  neerh  a  free  rein  and  the  open  road  cf  a  good  market 
to  pick  up  ila  pace  again  and  keep  ua  al  buty  and  pcmpeioua.  That  market 
mml  enme  chieiy  from  the  average  Aamrican  home,  k  nwnm  that  we  muO 
al  begia  lo  do  a  fade  of  that  mending  and  invealment  oa  ounelves  and  in  our 
hcmmwciopulriolicaly  lefrained  from  during  the  war.  There  it  aothing  to  be 
gained  by  waibag  to  repair  oae'aroof  or  boy  anew  nnl  in  hope  of  lower  prices. 
The  wiaeal  bimnrm  men  aeove  » they  wil  nut  cook,  and  it  ii  certain  that  the 
rootmufd  dowing  up  of  indartry  through  this  mirtakrn  ibrik  wil  only  force 
them  hitter,  create  unemploymeol  aad  make  the  whole  naboa  poorer. 

There  are  twenty  milion  homm  in  America.  If  only  hal  of  them  wonld 
begin  right  away  lo  use  a  fade  pami,  lumber,  bnwork,  cxnaent.  diiaglea. 
ineena.  awning  wal-papcr,  rugk  furniluae.  curtains — or  anything  that  woold 
tpraoe  them  up  and  make  m  m  a  aabon  look  more  kke  wumen,  it  would  mi- 
pruve  bmineit.  and  diow  the  rHimiag  mldiec  that  we  arc  aol  only  proud  of 
him.  but  are  wiling  lo  do  our  bit  ia  hriping  him  to  a  job.  evea  where  there 
tentn  to  be  none. 


died  as  a  brave  man,  and  without  pain.” 
Then  in  a  broken  but  clear  voice,  he  said, 
“Holy  Father,  guide  well  the  spirit  that  I 


said  at  the  piassing  of  one  I  loved,  and  I  re¬ 
peated  it  amid  the  sounds  of  doctors  call¬ 
ing  for  bandages  or  serums,  orderlies  call¬ 
ing  directions  to  litter-bearers,  wagoners 
shouting  requests  from  their  ambulances. 

“Into  Thy  merciful  hands,  O  Lord,  we 
conunend  the  soul  of  this.  Thy 
servant.  Receive  him  into  the 
them  sacred  rest  of  Thine  everlasting 
•“J  peace. 

•  “*  “Christ,  who  redeemed  thee  with 
"  “  His  agony  and  bloody  death,  have 

mercy  upon  thee,  and  strengthen 
j,.  j  thee  in  this  agony  of  death. 

K.„  Amen.” 

He  died  as  I  spoke,  and  then, 

1  ihrt  because  time  wait^  for  no  one  on 

•o  «*»  that  terrible  day,  I  passed  on  to 

the  next  litter,  to  another  boy 
whose  head  was  bandaged  and 
■  thu  whose  legs  were  tom  with  shrap- 

*  nel,  but  who  managed  a  twisted 

imim  smile,  as  he  said: 

nper  “W^,  lady,  this  is  the  first 
■rket  chance  I’ve  hii  to  gold-brick  in  the 

urkei  whole  dam  war.” 

.Again  I  came  back  to  the  white 
“  ward.  These  wounded  men  had 

*“*“  been  cast  back  on  their  own 

shores — the  backwash  of  the  tide  of 
war.  How,  I  wondered,  were  they 
taking  these  shores?  I  had  come 
woiJil  home  from  a  year  of  work  among 
nrtke.  soldiers  to  find  my  friends  glad  to 
see  me,  my  own  place  waiting  for 
^  me,  my  work  ready  to  be  picked 
up.  Yet  I  found  things  strange. 
T^e  ni^t  before,  I  had  been  at  a 
dinner  where  the  men  were  talking 
big  business  and  the  women  were 
talking  plans  for  the  summer — what 
preparatory  school  Bob  was  going  to,  what 
date  would  be  set  for  Marian’s  coming- 
out  party.  They  all  had  a  keen  zest  to 
take  up  the  interests  that  had  been 
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sidetracked  by  the  war.  They  scarcely 
mentioned  the  war  all  the  evening;  the  talk 
was  of  business  and  schools  and  clubs  and 
books  and  art  and  society. 

And  as  I  listened  I  felt  like  an  outsider, 
for  I  was  still  living  in  the  war.  I  was  with 
those  patient  men  who  made  it  possible  for 
Americans  to  be  back  to  books  and  art  and 
business  and  society.  I  knew  that  to  most 
of  the  unwounded  soldiers  with  whom  I  had 
talked,  the  war  was  still  a  vivid  thing;  that 
in  a  sense  they  felt  they  were  living  in  two 
worlds.  How  would  it  be  with  these 
wounded  men — the  backwash? 

Therefore,  as  I  stood  in  that  white  ward, 
I  had  the  impulse  to  taste  what  is  one 
of  the  chief  pleasures  we  overseas  people 
are  going  to  know  for  the  rest  of  our  lives — 
fighting  our  battles  o’er. 

“I  wonder,”  I  asked,  “if  any  of  you  sol¬ 
diers  were  in  the  town  of  Beney,  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  drive?” 

Immediately  three  men  reared  high  in 
their  beds,  and  said: 

“I  was.” 

I  sat  down  beside  the  nearest  boy,  a  big, 
dark  fellow,  with  a  sober  face  and  quick 
eyes.  Afterw’ard,  the  beautiful  girl  w’ho 
was  e^orting  me  said  of  him: 

“How  perfectly  wonderful  that  the  one 
they  call  the  roughneck  talked  to  you! 


Generally  when  visitors  come  he  turns  his 
back  and  throws  dice.” 

I  don’t  think  I’d  be  able  to  tell  a  rough¬ 
neck  now  from  any  other  soldier.  We 
women  who  have  bwn  overseas  never,  I 
think,  will  look  down  our  noses  at  any  one 
again.  We  have  been  taught  how  mag¬ 
nificently  “common”  men  can  behave  un¬ 
der  fire,  under  nerve-racking  toil  and  hard¬ 
ships;  we  have  seen  their  unselfishness, 
their  patience,  their  loyalty  to  their  “out¬ 
fit,”  their  chivalry  to  women.  I  can  never 
again  say  the  word  “common”  with  any 
sense  of  superiority.  To  me  the  word  now 
carries  an  entirely  new  and  honorific  con¬ 
notation.  The  big,  dark  boy  said  slowly: 

“Say,  lady,  I  remember  you.  It  was  you 
working  every  night  with  the  Y  man  in 
that  German  kitchen  in  Beney.  Only  you 
not  having  a  helmet  on,  I  didn’t  recognize 
you  at  first.” 

“Say,  didn’t  they  shell — didn’t  they 
shell  Beney  to  beat  the  band,  though?” 
said  another  of  the  Beneyites,  a  curly- 
haired  boy.  “That  was  the  worst-shelled 
town  in  the  whole  salient.  WTien  did  you 
get  in?” 

“Friday,  about  six  hours  after  you  boys 
took  it.” 

Again  the  ward  vanished.  It  was  the 
thirteenth  of  Sqjtember,  and  I  was  driving 


with  that  magnificent  civilian  soldier, 
Clyde  Hobart,  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
Ei^ty-ninth  Division.  Our  little  Y  car, 
pack^  with  supplies,  was  creeping  over 
a  road  literally  being  inade  across  the  green, 
treeless  meadows,  first  by  tanks,  then  \sj 
wagons.  The  salient  feature  was  a  great 
gun  drawn  by  twenty  horses  and  escorted 
by  forty  men,  who  pushed  at  it  when  it 
bogged  down.  On  both  sides,  long  stretches 
of  bare,  autumnal,  trench-slit  landscape, 
yesterday  in  the  hands  of  Germany  aad 
to-day  still  offering  up  derelict  hiding  Ger¬ 
mans.  Up  somewhere  ahead,  no  one  was 
certain  where,  the  enemy.  On  the  road 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  trucks  and 
camions  and  machine  guns  and  water- 
carts,  all  creeping  with  innumerable  steps, 
accompanied  occasionally  by  irritable 
cursing  at  whoever  or  whatever  it  was  that 
caused  the  delay.  Such  a  road!  At  times 
about  as  narrow  as  a  moxmtain  creek.  We 
stole  space  when  we  could  from  the  down¬ 
coming  traffic,  and  whenever  we  did  that, 
our  hubs  were  within  an  inch  of  the  hubs 
of  other  vehicles.  There  were  times  when 
I  had  to  literally  push  the  heads  of  mute 
and  horses  off  my  shoulder.  But  for  all  the 
maddening  halts  it  was  a  glorious  driva 
Looking  for  the  front  was  exhUaratii^ 
every  step  of  the  way  was  a  reminder  oi 
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piccess.  It  was  a  triumphal  process  that 
gave  one  a  sense  of  power,  a  feeling  of 

Time  and  I  against  all  the  world, 

Chiuice  and  I  against  time  and  you. 

There  was  all  the  insolencj  of  unde¬ 
feated  youth  in  that  kind  of  emotion  and  I 
believe  it  was  stirring  in  every  one  on  that 
road. 

“Didn't  any  one  try  to  stc^  you?”  asked 
a  third  siddier,  a  Ix^  whos«i  eyes  smiled 
first  and  then  his  mouth. 

“They  were  so  frantic  with  work  that  I 
don’t  believe  they  knew  whether  the  car 
was  a  water-cart  or  a  Ford,  or  whether  I 
was  a  woman  or  a  sack'  of  cocoa.  There 
was  one  big  dark,  stem-looking  major  who 
strode  forward  and  loolfed  as  if  he  was 
gwng  to  st(^  us,  but  I  threw  him  a  bar  of 
chocolate  arid  all  the  sternness  Idt  his  face 
and  he  smiled  like  a  seraph.  I  believe  if  I’d 
had  a  cigaret  left  for  him  he’d  have  burst 
into  song.” 

I  told  the  boys  how,  toward  twilight,  we 
ramp  to  the  head  of  the  procession  and 
found  ourselves  quite  alone  except  for  a 
French  ofl5cer,  who  sta^  at  us,  his  jaw 
dropped.  Behind  us  was  that  long  coU  of 
interminable  traffic;  on  each  side  a  meadow 
in  which  sat  a  few  tanks  and  batteries  of 
seventy-fives  which  were  sending  over  iron 
messages  to  the  Germans.  In  front  of  us 
was  a  long,  lovely  green  avenue,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  sign  which  read  “Five 
kilometers  to  Thiaucourt.” 

We  didn’t  know  whether  Thiancourt  was 
in  our  hands  or  the  Germans’,  but  we  found 
out  jMesently,  because  they  l^an  to  shell. 
That  wonderful  green  darkling  avenue!  It 
was  all  a  panorama  of  swift  motion  and  keen 
color— the  deep  red  of  the  road,  the  au¬ 
tumn-touched  green  of  the  trees  and  sward, 
the  crimson  of  our  lire,  the  crimson  of  the 
German  fire!  Somehow  I  could  not, be¬ 
lieve  in  the  danger,  despite  geysers  of  red¬ 
dish  earth  and  the  sharp  Imnging  of  the 
shells.  It  would  be  just  too  wasteful  for 
anything  to  happen  until  we  got  hot  ccKoa 
m^. 

The  r^id  descent  of  a  hill;  the  crossing 
of  a  narrow  stream;  Thiacuourt,  and  the 
road  beyond.  No  beauty  on  this  road;  des¬ 
olation  and  cold  and  loneliness.  I  thought 
of  “Child  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
came.”  There  wasn’t  any  dark  tower  in 
the  landscape,  but  there  was  gl(x>m  and 
dreariness  and  chill.  If  you’ve  ever 
dreaded,  not  shells,  nor  physical  danger, 
but  spiritual  loneliness,  or  a  cold  human 
atmoq)here,  you  will  understand  the  im¬ 
pression  that  stretch  of  road  conveyed. 
And  then  suddenly  it  was  peopled.  In  the 
^ches  on  each  side  of  it  were  soldiers. 
They  were  sitting  or  lying  on  their  rain¬ 
coats,  or  were  wrapped  in  blankets.  Some 
were  eating  “com- willy”  or  hardtack; 
a  fw  were  smoking  cdgarets,  the  fire  of 
wWch  th^  concealed  with  their  helmets, 
boldiers  sitting  in  a  ditch  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  change  the  effect  of  a  landscape,  but 
those  Ws  did.  Somehow  they  m^e  me 
irel  as  if  all  the  Germans  in  the  region  were 
scurrying  toward  Metz. 

AND  then  Beney,  a  little  town  that  or- 
^clinarily  shelters  less  than  a  hundred 
^0^;  Beney  with  its  cobbled  street,  its 
8h«tly  houses  that  melted  with  a  curious 
^  of  perspective  into  the  blue-black 

of  the  sky. 

.  P^ce,  Beney,”  said  the  curly- 

“«rea  soldier.  “Do  you  remember  the  way 


we  used  to  plunge  into  that  dugout  under 
the  mairie — that  is,  until  that  hard-boUed 
captain  took  it  over  for  regimental  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  told  us  that  we’d  have  to  look  for 
other  dugouts.  He  knew  darned  well  that 
there  were  only  about  two  others  in  the 
whole  village.” 

“Say,”  put  in  the  smiling  boy,  “do 
you  remember  those  French  civilians? 
Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  the  way 
they  chattered?  The  onfy  thing  that 
kept  them  still  was  when  a  shell  came 
over.” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  what  our  losses 
were?”  the  dark  boy  asked.  “I  heard  they 
went  as  high  as  fifty  one  day.  It  was  my 
first  taste  of  feeling  how  rotten  it  is  when 
you  can’t  hit  back.” 

Yes,  we  had  plenty  of  that  ruthless,  mad¬ 
dening  war  in  Beney,  when  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  pick  up  the  dead  and 
wounded  arid  be  silent.  The  soldiers  never 
knew  what  each  day’s  toll  of  loss  was,  though 
iruleed  it  did  go  up  to  fifty!  The  wounded 
were  quickly  gathered  up  and  sent  to  hos¬ 
pitals;  the  d<^  were  quickly  buried;  the 
shell-holes  were  filled  up.  There  re¬ 
mained  only  some  stains  of  red  that  would 
not  leave  the  ptavements,  and  the  wounds 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  home. 

Always  when  those  boys  died  it  seemed 
a  loss  that  ought  never  to  be  reckoned  in 
percentages.  There  was  a  doughboy  I 
passed  in  the  main  street  in  Beney  one 
day.  We  were  both  slithering  along  the 
walls  of  the  houses.  He  was  just  a  slack¬ 
mouthed,  unhealthily -complexioned  lad, 
who  slouched  as  he  walked;  but  to  me  the 
khaki  idealized  him,  or  perhaps  the  im¬ 
minence  of  death!  At  any  rate,  when,  five 
minutes  later,  I  saw  them  taking  him  limp 
and  wounded  into  the  dressing-station 
dugout,  1  could  not  feel  that  he  was  less 
precious  than  the  most  handsome  and 
gifted  youth  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  fighting  the  battles  o’er,  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  question  is:  “Where  did  you  get 
yours?”  Overseas  that  question  did  not 
necessarily  have  any  companion,  but  now 
it  is  coupled  with,  “Have  you  got  a  good 
job?” 

The  smiling  boy  said,  “I  got  mine  at 
Romagne,  the  thirtieth  of  October,  when 
our  company  was  going  up.  Just  a  bit  of 
shrapnel.  It  wasn’t  much,  only  I  got  a 
little  infection  and  I’ve  been  slow  getting 
well.” 

“He’s  a  lucky  guy,”  said  the  dark  boy. 
“He  came  over  in  Jime.  Got  in  as  a  re¬ 
placement  early  in  September  and  was  the 
mascot  to  the  whole  company.  No  shells 
ever  came  where  he  was.  All  the  fellows 
just  naturally  snuggled  up  to  him.  He 
walked  throu^  the  St.  Mihiel  drive  with¬ 
out  a  scratch.  He  likes  hiking,  so  he 
didn’t  mind  the  march  from  that  sector 
over  to  the  Argorme.  Then  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  last  smash  he  gets  this  cute  little 
cut  with  shrapnel  aixl  exits  to  a  job  his 
brother  stayed  out  of  school  to  hold  for 
him.  He  was  bom  lucky.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  smiling  boy,  “I 
should  worry.  I  went  to  school  and  I 
went  to  work  and  I  went  to  war,  and  now 
I’ll  go  back  to  work.” 

When  I  came  to  know  the  smiling  boy 
better,  I  saw  that  the  remark  was  pretty 
significant  not  only  of  his  attitude,  but  of 
tlut  of  a  good  many  soldiers.  They  have 
taken  the  war  more  or  less  like  any  fact  of 
their  lives;  it’s  just  experience,  and  now 


that  it’s  over,  it  seems  not  to  have  made 
an  unusually  deep  impression  upon  them. 
Perhaps  some  instinct  of  self-protection 
made  them  live  it  through  with  the  surface 
of  their  minds.  At  any  rate,  it  has  left 
them  in  character  and  in  nerves  more  or 
less  untouched.  They  come  home  and  fit 
easily  into  the  places  they  left  or  they  find 
similar  places.  The  United  States  does 
not  seem  to  them  to  have  changed  or  to 
have  need  of  change. 

“Do  you  remember  Romagne?”  asked 
the  smiling  boy  in  that  chatty  voice  with 
which  one  says,  “Do  you  remember  that 
dear  little  suburb  near  St.  Cloud?” 

Did  I  remember  Romagne!  I  entered  it 
first  on  the  gray  afternoon  of  the  thirty-first 
of  October.  A  long  muddy  main  street 
flanked  with  houses  that  had  been  heavily 
shelled.  As  two  Y  men  and  I  set  up  our 
cocoa  outfit  in  a  tattered  building,  the  shell 
ing  began  again,  and  one  high  explosive 
kiwk^  off  a  comer  of  our  kitchen.  That 
afternoon  and  night  is  full  of  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  for  me:  That  grimy  kitchen  which  we 
cleaned  of  masonry  with  shovels;  the  little 
dark  room  with  its  crimson  coals  on  the 
hearth,  where  I  had  supper  by  the  light  of 
two  candles,  with  some  officers  of  the  gas 
regiment — and  that  they  were  in  Romagne 
warned  me  that  something  vital  was  im¬ 
pending.  I  can  see  their  tired,  intent  faces 
now,  shadowy  in  the  flickering  from  the 
hearth.  They  were  waiting  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  phase  of  the  drive.  We 
were  all  waiting  for  the  greatest  barrage  of 
the  war.  At  three  in  the  morning  I 
climbed  from  the  dugout  where  my  kind  Y 
friends,  Mr.  Keich,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Spicer,  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Division,  had 
b^towed  me,  and  stood  in  an  old  stone 
doorway. 

AS  I  watched  the  scene,  the  threshold  un- 
der  my  feet  trembled  as  if  a  hand 
had  shaken  it.  The  solid  earth  vibrated. 
The  circular  sweep  of  the  horizon,  the  arch¬ 
ing  dome  of  the  sky  were  accentuated  by 
the  great  banners  of  rose  and  crimson  that 
swung  wide  and  high.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  regal  color  changing  the  blackness  of 
the  night.  Under  the  rose  and  black  and  a 
kind  of  sudden  gray  half-light,  the  land¬ 
scape  took  on  strange  shapes — here  a 
broken  building  looked  like  the  prow  of  a 
great  ship;  there  a  shattered  tower  loomed 
like  the  skeleton  of  some  prehistoric  ani¬ 
mal.  It  seemed  incredible  that  terror 
and  annihilation  followed  this  beauty;  that 
death  was  being  dealt  out  to  the  Germans; 
that  our  men,  standing  in  that  horseshoe¬ 
shaped  line  reaching  from  Champigneulles, 
to  north  of  Bayonville,  and  down  again  to 
Aincreville,  were  waiting  to  breast  the  Ger¬ 
man  shells  and  machine-gun  fire. 

No,  I  never  could  forget  Romagne,  nor 
the  wan  light  of  morning,  nor  the  first 
wounded  coming  in,  nor  the  trip  that  splen¬ 
did  Y  worker,  R.  J.  Porter,  and  I  took  in 
an  ambulance  to  the  first-aid  station  in 
the  Banth6ville  Woods.  Those  two  gaunt 
barracks  beside  a  grove;  the  mule  ambu¬ 
lances  coming  down  from  and  going  back 
to  the  front,  the  motor  ambulance  going 
down  to  the  field  hospital;  the  sea  of  mud 
churned  by  the  feet  of  the  litter-bearers  who 
carried  in  the  wounded,  our  own  men  and 
the  Germans.  More  and  more  of  these 
wounded,  till  we  had  so  many  that  some  of 
the  lighter  cases  stood  outside.  The  hor¬ 
rible  vividness  of  the  blood  and  the 
mud  on  the  khaki!  The  speed  with 
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which  we  fed  the  wounded,  Mr.  Porter 
and  I. 

A  boy  died  as  I  was  giving  him  cocoa 
through  a  tube,  and  I  rose  from  my  knees 
beside  him  and  passed  on  to  the  next  man, 
using  the  same  cup  and  tube.  Water  was 
scarce;  we  had  brought  it  for  miles  in  our 
ambulance.  Time  was  racing.  There  was 
that  German  boy  crying  like  an  am'mal  for 
cocoa  which  I  could  not  give  him  till  our 
own  men  were  served.  Time  after  time  he 
pleaded  and  I  had  to  pass  him  by,  for  our 
own  men  were  coming  in  and  going  out  so 
fast.  Perpetually  shifting  figures;  a  moan 
here  and  there;  the  whine  and  crash  of  the 
shells;  that  boy  with  the  face  that  I  knew 
had  been  beautiful,  but  now  his  eye  was 
gone  and  his  jaw  crushed  in.  He  sat  in 
such  an  attitude  of  despair! 

Oh,  why  couldn’t  I  have  thought  of 
something  to  say  to  him  when  he  refused 
the  cocoa?  But  there  was  the  half-delirious 
boy  just  behind  him  begging  for  it  and  call¬ 
ing  for  his  mother.  When  I  got  back  to 
the  place  where  the  boy  with  the  ruined 
face  had  been,  he  was  gone  and  another 
boy  was  there  with  a  terrible  breast  wound, 
who  smiled  and  said:  “Don’t  you  let  them 
cut  away  my  sweater.  My  girl  made  that 
for  me.” 

And  the  three  boys  who  stood  by  the 
clump  of  trees  outside  the  building  where 
the  heavily  wounded  were.  I  p>assed 
them  with  my  tray  of  cocoa,  asking  them 
to  wait  for  three  minutes  till  I  served  some 
of  the  bad  cases.  A  shell  was  whining  even 
as  we  spoke,  and  we  all  ran  to  cover,  but 
they  were  wounded.  Their  blood;  their 
helpless  twitching.  Only  it  wasn’t  my 
work  to  pick  them  up.  I  must  go  on 
serving  the  cocoa  quickly. 

Oh,  yes,  I  remember  Romagne,  and  the 
Banth6ville  Woods!  I  remember  them  be¬ 
cause  there  was  emphasized  the  realiza¬ 
tion  I  had  of  the  dauntless,  selfless  and 
debonair  soul  of  the  American  doughboy. 

And  further,  here  in  these  places  I  suf¬ 
fered  the  most  passionate  reaction  I  have 
had  against  the  wastefulness  of  war. 
Men  may  ignore  the  horrors  of  war  for  na¬ 
tional  reasons,  for  business  reasons,  for  any 


reasons  you  choose.  A  woman  can  not 
ignore  or  forget  it  on  any  score  whatever. 

To  us,  nothing  is  so  precious  as  human 
life  that  women  pay  dearly  to  bring  into 
the  world,  and  that  men  and  women  both 
pay  dearly  to  worship.  When  the  world 
drops  into  war,  it  drops  out  of  civilization. 
We  women  are  supposed  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  the  world — and  that  ancient 
figure  of  speech  is  drawn  from  ancient 
wars.  But  hereafter,  forever,  our  mission 
should  be  more  fruitfully  reconstructive — 
that  of  helping  to  prevent  fiuther  wars. 

“.\nd  where,”  I  asked  the  big  dark  boy, 
“did  you  get  your  wound?” 

“Oh,  the  day  we  took  the  crest  of  Ch4- 
tillon  Hill,”  he  said  easily.  “I  was  sent 
out  on  patrol  with  a  squad  to  enfilade  with 
automatic  rifles  some  enemy  machine-gun 
nests.  They  were  making  a  fierce  counter¬ 
attack  on  our  company.  I  jumped  into  a 
shell-hole  and  set  up  my  rifle.  Four  Ger¬ 
mans  rushed  me,  but  I  managed  to  get 
them  all.  One  of  the  squad  was  badly 
wounded.  He  wasn’t  in  a  shell-hole.  I 
went  over  to  help  him  and  dragged  him  into 
mine,  but  I  was  out  of  luck,  for  pretty  soon 
a  shell  hit  us  both  and  just  about  made 
mincemeat  of  my  ankle.” 

Just  a  bare  account.  I  don’t  wonder  it 
couldn’t  mean  much  to  one  who  has  never 
been  close  to  the  front.  But  one  who  has 
could  see  it  all:  The  company  in  scant  cover, 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  shell-tom 
slope;  the  officer  in  charge  reading  the  or¬ 
der  from  the  commanding  officer,  then  call¬ 
ing  for  volunteers,  then  from  the  volun¬ 
teers  picking  eight  men.  I  could  see  them 
rushing  up  the  hill,  taking  momentary 
refuge  in  this  and  that  shell-hole,  not  giv¬ 
ing  the  German  machine  gunners  on  the 
crest  time  to  get  the  range  on  them.  Then 
the  dark  lad’s  final  leap  into  a  shell-hole  that 
commanded  the  machine  guns;  his  rapid 
adjustment  of  his  rifle;  the  flashing  run 
from  the  crest  of  those  four  figures  in  gray; 
the  swift  turning  of  the  gun  upon  them; 
the  rapid  sighting;  the  succession  of  shots 
that  lulled  them.  Then  the  cry  from  the 
figure  in  khaki  lying  there  in  the  open;  the 
panting  dash  to  his  side,  the  crouching  re¬ 


turn  to  the  shell-hole.  The  giving  of  fint 
aid  to  the  wounded  man,  and  then  the  shdL 
Pain  and  suspense,  nerve-racking  endur¬ 
ance  for  hours  until  it  was  safe  for  a  litter- 
bearer  to  come  and  get  them. 

“It  must  have  been  a  pretty  bad  wound 
to  keep  you  in  the  hospit^  so  long?”  I  said. 

“Well,  it’s  been  mighty  tiresome,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “Sitting  here  thinking  is  pretty 
nearly  as  bad  as  lying  in  the  mud  thinking 
used  to  be,  except  that  it  was  misery  ther. 
and  it’s  comfort  now.  What  I  mean  is.  I 
feel  as  if  my  life  hasn’t  started  a^  yet  [ 
I  am  just  waiting,  as  I  used  to  wait  tbm.  j 
for  things  to  get  on  a  little.”  I 

“It  does  take  patience.  I  hope  you  han  I 
.  plenty  of  friends  here,  and  that  you’ll  find  i  r 
good  position  waiting  for  you  when  you  get  i 
home.”  ■ 

“Oh,  people  come  here  all  right.”  he  said,  ji 
“What  makes  me  sick  is  that  they  don’t 
realize  what  we’ve  been  up  against 
That’s  why  I  shoot  craps  when  visitor?  t 
come.  There  was  a  lady  come  here  and  I 
she  looked  around  and  said:  ^  I 

“‘Why,  you  boys  don’t  look  veiy  tad-  1 
I’ve  seen  lots  worse  cases  than  you.’  i  j 
“Then  she  turns  and  walks  off.  We’rt  | 
not  a  good  enough  show  for  her,  you  stf. 

If  she  can’t  have  the  worst  horrors  to  go 
home  and  talk  to  her  friends  about,  sht 
ain’t  going  to  bother  with  us.  Hdl.  » 

If  we  can’t  measure  up  to  lots  of  gore,  sh 
ain’t  going  to  waste  her  time  with  us. 

“As  far  as  my  job  goes,  I  think  I’U  beiB 
right,  though  I  ain’t  had  my  furlough  )«■ 
and  so  I  can’t  be  sure.  I  was  a  machims 
before  the  war,  and  I  had  a  pretty  gM^ 
boss.  My  job  was  a  standing  one,  ud 
with  this  leg  I’d  never  be  able  to  stand.  W 
I  think  he’ll  give  me  a  job  I  can  sit  do*j| 
at.  I  guess  I’ll  find  my  home  folb 
right.  I  can’t  be  as  much  use  aroun^ 
house  as  I  used  to  be,  but  I  guess  tbt} 
stand  for  it.”  , , 

I  talked  later  with  that  soldier,  ^ 
found  that  he  was  like  a  good  many  of 
unwounded  returned  soldiers  I  had^' 
ready,  if  family  and  friends  and  )oo  ^ 
main^  the  same,  to  be  glad  he  had  ^ 
overseas,  and  prepared,  if  that  civiBfc- 
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plenty  of  people  ready  to  give  work  to  a 
returned  soldier.’ 

“Well,  after  a  spiel  like  that,  what’s  a  fel¬ 
low  to  do?  You  don’t  want  to  turn  A1  out 
of  his  job  and  have  his  wife  and  teething 
infants  on  your  mind.  You  know  if  you 
did  turn  him  out,  there’d  never  be  the  right 
relations  between  you  and  your  boss.  You 
grin,  and  get  out  of  there  tout  suite,  but 
being  still  on  crutches  you  don’t  feel  up 
to  having  any  more  rebuffs  while  looking 
for  a  job.  You  finish  your  furlough,  let¬ 
ting  your  mother  feed  you  hero  stuff.  She 
always  would,  anyhow.  From  all  I  hear, 
the  hero  stuff  doesn’t  always  last  inside  a 
fellow’s  home,  and  it  certainly  doesn’t  last 
outside.” 

“But,  laddie,  the  shell-fire  and  the 
horrors  of  war  don’t  last  either,”  I  re¬ 
minded  him. 

“Maybe  not,  but  they  are  more  near 
than  just  history  to  the  fellow  that’s  passed 
through  them,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know 
just  how  it  is  exactly,  but  there’s  something 
wrong.  I  sort  of  feel  I  don’t  belong  here, 
as  if  there  wasn’t  a  place  for  me,  and  yet  it’s 
the  country  I  came  pretty  dam  near  djdng 
for.” 

“It’s  because  you  haven’t  your  full 
strength  yet.  When  you’re  well,  you’ll  go 
out  and  get  a  good  position  just  in  the  same 
way  you  used  to  taJte  your  objectives.” 

“Maybe,”  he  said,  but  he  spoke  without 
conviction. 

Jim,  like  so  many  of  our  soldiers,  is  at  the 
cross-roads  of  a  new  attitude  toward  life. 
They  have  come  back;  the  family  circles 
have  closed  lovingly  around  them,  but  the 
business  circles  regard  them  as  units,  re¬ 
turned  home  disconcertingly  fast,  upset¬ 
ting  a  carefully  achieved  balance — wel¬ 
come,  of  course;T)ut  men  it  is  not  mili¬ 
tarism  that  is  master  now,  but  business, 
and  nothing  must  happen  in  any  way  de- 
stmctive  to  that  aforesaid  balance.  But 
very  many  of  the  soldiers  have  not  thought 
at  ^  about  that  balance.  They  have  b^n 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  war  and  of  home 
to  a  degree  that  civilians  scarcely  realize, 
and  which  they  may  be  slow  to  admit. 
They  forget  the  selfishness,  the  graft,  the 
imemployment,  all  the  defects  germane  to 
any  human  institution.  They  come  back 
after  that  terrible  interlude  that  has  sucked 
their  vitahty,  and  they  are  daunted  if  they 
have  to  gather  up  their  forces  and  search 
for  work.  The  work,  they  feel,  should  be 
waiting  for  them  with  open  arms.  For 
thousands  it  is  waiting. 

Between  all  soldiers  and  all  home-stay¬ 
ing  civilians  there  is  a  difference  in  point  of 
view  which  only  time  and  patience  and 


tolerance  and  sympathy  can  adjust.  When 
the  men  went  to  France  they  took  their 
civilian  selves  for  granted;  they  took  their 
mihtary  training  for  granted;  but  now  that 
they  have  returned,  they  do  not  take  their 
present  civilian  selves  for  granted.  They 
are  thinking,  as  they  never  did  before,  of 
their  country,  of  what  it  owes  them  and 
what  they  owe  it;  of  the  deeps  of  business 
and  society  and  life  in  general;  questions 
that  do  not  occur  to  the  average  man  in  his 
early  twenties. 

My  friend  Jim  is  one  of  many  just  in 
this  tentative  attitude.  He  is  at  the  crit¬ 
ical  point  in  his  progress  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  human  being.  TTie  war  has  carried  him 
a  certain  distance.  Future  events  will 
carry  him  either  forward  or  back.  There 
can  be  no  standing  still. 

As  I  offered  Jim  what  philosophy  I  could, 
I  kept  wishing  that  I  could  furnish  his  em¬ 
ployer  with  the  vision  to  see  into  the  boy’s 
employment  for  the  past  two  years.  Like 
Jim,  I  wouldn’t  want  A1  with  the  twins  to 
be  turned  out  of  his  position.  But  if  Jim’s 
employer  could  have  imaginatively  rejdized 
just  one  of  the  scenes  Jim  had  been  through, 
he  would  have  risen  from  his  comfortable 
chair  and  never  rested  again  until  he  got 
the  boy  a  job  which  was  at  least  the  equal 
of  what  he  had  held. 

I  would  stand  that  employer  beside  Jim, 
for  example,  on  that  moonlight  night  in 
Champagne,  when  his  battahon  knew  that 
there  was  nothing  between  it  and  the 
enemy  but  some  barbed  wire;  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  meant  to  send  over  a  tremendous  bar¬ 
rage  and  then  attack.  Let  him  stand 
there  with  Jim  all  that  long  night  waiting, 
waiting.  Let  him  hear  footsteps  coming 
down  the  trench — the  commanding  officer, 
and  with  him  the  man  of  God.  Let  him 
hear  the  whispered  question  of  the  com¬ 
mander:  “What  are  the  orders  here?” 
Then  the  whispered  reply,  “To  fight  it  out 
where  we  are,  sir.”  “To  stay  here  till  we’re 
all  dead,  sir.” 

“.\nd  are  we  going  to  do  it,  boys?” 

“Sure,  we  are,  sir.” 

Then  the  words  of  the  man  of  God: 
“Good  luck.  God  be  with  you.  Say  a 
little  prayer  for  yourself.” 

Then  the  long  waiting  for  the  day  and 
the  barrage.  Jim’s  employer  would  learn 
how  many  months  of  stored-up  vitahty 
suspense  could  steal  away  in  a  night! 
Then  the  barrage  and  man  after  man 
smashed  into  a  bloody  pulp!  Soldiers’ 
nerves  paying  not  only  for  the  horror  of 
seeing  comrades  killed,  but  for  the  wild 
hunted  feeling  of  suffering  loss  and  not 
being  able  to  hit  back.  Let  the  employer 


go  under  the  shells  side  by  side  with  Jim 
who  is  a  runner  between  the  trench  and  the 
P.  C. 

Let  him  share  Jim’s  gash  in  the  arm 
which  Jim  won’t  have  dressed  because  so 
many  of  the  runners  have  been  killed,  and 
his  services  are  needed.  Let  him  then  ac¬ 
company  Jim  on  the  journey  from  Cham¬ 
pagne  to  La  Ferte.  Let  him  ride  up  from 
there  to  the  woods  on  the  camions  behind 
the  Chinese  drivers — a  bad  omen,  the  sol¬ 
diers  said,  to  have  Chinese  drivers.  Lrt 
him  share  the  long  night  of  digging  in  under 
intense  fire,  the  long  wait  till  later  the  next 
afternoon,  the  advance  through  the  woods 
with  the  red  marks  on  the  trees,  and  the 
steady  rat-ta-tat  of  the  German  machine 
gtmners  ranging  by  those  marks.  Let  him 
push  by  Jim  for  six  hundred  ykrds  and  see 
a  man  go  down  for  every  yard — six  hun¬ 
dred  casualties  out  of  two  thousand  men 
before  dark. 

Let  him  encounter  not  only  the  machine- 
gun  fire  but  hand-to-hand  bayonet  fight¬ 
ing.  If  he  went  even  this  far,  he  would 
not  need  to  share  Jim’s  work  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  drive  and  the  .\rgonne  drive,  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  Jim  not  only  deserved  to 
have  as  good  a  job  as  the  one  he  left,  but 
deserved  to  have  it  ready  to  his  hand. 

Jim  is  a  type  of  soldier  who,  if  his  bad 
luck  persists,  if  he  feels  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing,  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  his 
community,  may  become  embittered  and 
cynical,  and  he  may  become  worse— he 
may  become  an  active  menace  to  the 
country  he  fought  for.  He  may  combine 
forces  with  those  lawless  elements,  mostly 
from  other  lands,  that  are  threatening  to 
disintegrate  the  present  forces  of  society 
and  of  government.  Faulty  as  these  may 
be,  they  are  the  best  we  have  evolved  so 
far  and  they  need  the  backing  of  all  good 
men  and  true  until  we  have  evolved  some¬ 
thing  better. 

In  a  park  the  other  day  I  met  Hany,  a 
wound^  soldier  who  is  again  typical  of 
several  others  I  have  talked  with.  He  has 
spent  long  months  in  various  hospitals, 
with  fourteen  woimds  received  in  the  .^r- 
gonne,  which  have  necessitated  operation 
after  operation.  I  know,  partly  by  hear¬ 
say,  what  he  has  been  through,  and  the 
rest  I  know  because,  as  we  returned  ones 
like  to  say  when  disputing  a  war  point,  “I 
was  there."  I  knew  him  in  Alsace  in  the 
spring  and  early  siunmer  of  1918.  He  had 
been  a  casual  and  his  back  pay  had  been 
held  up.  Moreover,  he  had  had  not  a 
word  from  home.  He  used  to  worry  for 
fear  if  he  hadn’t  got  his  mother’s  letters 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Omhrwomi  #  Orndtrwmlm 

“Goo<l-l>y,  clear,"  says  Lou  Telle^en  to  Lu  wile  alter  breakfast.  ‘‘I  must  go  down  and  earn  our  daily  bread. 
“AVait  a  mo  for  me,"  says  Farrar,  “for  I  must  earn  tbe  butter. 


Bread,  witli  Butter 


Really,  without  wishing  to 
appear  cynical  or  bitter  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  we 
^  should  lie  to  inquire  where  it 
is  all  going  to  end — all  this 
art-domestique? 

When  the  Castles,  now,  alas!  but  a  lovely 
memory,  first  appeared  and  sold  the  mar¬ 
ried  co-star  idea  to  a  doubting  world — that 
was  one  thing!  They  were  so  slim  and  de¬ 
lightful  and  so  astonishingly  able  in  their 
own  inconsequential  way  that  their  being 
oiarned  was  only  a  charming  incongruity 
that  set  them  as  a  gingham  pinafore 
does  a  pretty  girl. 

But.  Heavens,  what  a  matrimonial 
^dslide  their  careless  heels  did  knock  off! 
Everybody  proceeded  to  do  it. 

^p»e  line  at  the  Little  Church  Aroimd 
the  Comer  formed  at  the  left.  All  the 
onniarried  actors  and  actresses  in  the 
world  married  and  got  themselves  billed 
tether  and  had  themselves  “cau^t”  by 
photographers  breakfasting  dove- 
~*y .together  in  boudoir  caps  and  batiked 
^oiB^-fowns.  And  all  the  married  ones 
P**ed  around  in  <dd  address -books  and 
™ted  up  mislaid  husbands  and  wives,  and 
otHted  them  off  and  took  them  out  to  din- 
®er  and  t<dd  the  world  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


By  Peter  y^erritt 

Starissimus  would  henceforth  be  seen  to¬ 
gether  in  This-and-That. 

Geraldine  Farrar  married.  Well,  that 
was  all  right.  She  is  obviously  one  of 
those  people  who  have  made  the  vow  in 
their  cradles  to  try  everything  once. 
T^ere  were  half  a  million  women  who 
didn’t  see  why  the  diva  (whatever  that  is) 
couldn’t  have  contented  herself  with  a 
mere  business  man  and  left  the  most  subtle 
and  terrifying  love-maker  on  the  American 
stage  at  large  a  while  longer. 

But  they  forgave  Farrar.  After  all, 
their  spheres  di^’t  touch.  She  had  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  Lou  Tel- 
legen  trod  the  boards  of  the  legitimate 
stage  some  distance  off. 

But  they  might  have  known  that,  like 
platonic  love,  this  couldn’t  last.  -  Who  were 
the  Lou  Tellegens  to  withstand  the  lure 
of  double-star  head-lining? 

“Two  can  live  so  much  cheaper  than 
one,”  said  Mrs.  Geraldine;  and,  “there  is 
the  loveliest  suite  over  the  Goldwyn 
Studios  in  Culver  City,  California.” 

“I  didn’t  care  for  movie  acting  when  I 
tried  it  before,  dear,”  replied  her  husbaiKl, 
“but  it  will  be  so  different  with  you!”  So 
off  they  went  and  there  they  have  been  all 
siunmer  playing  opposite  each  other  to 


the  time  of  the  grinding  camera.  And 
presently  we  shall  all  have  a  look  at  what 
they  have  been  up  to. 

We  wish  them  luck. 

But  we  hae  our  doots. 

What  is  the  use  of  our  becoming  down¬ 
hearted  when  she  sends  him  away  forever, 
up  there  on  the  screen,  when  we  know  for 
a  certainty  they  are  going  to  sit  down  to 
chops  and  peas  together  that  very  eve¬ 
ning? 

And  what  boots  it,  howsomever  pas¬ 
sionate  the  last  fade-out  clinch,  when  we, 
who  can  read  lipis,  distinctly  see  Geral¬ 
dine  say  to  the  hero  as  her  arms  wind 
round  his  neck,  “I  am  pretty  sore  at  you, 
Lou,  for  not  ordering  those  new  tires.  Be¬ 
fore  we  were  marri^  you  always  remem¬ 
bered  every  little  thing.” 

Maybe,  since  all  t^  married  co-star 
business  has  done  away  with  the  fan’s  inci¬ 
dental  excitement — that  of  speculating  as 
to  whether  the  hero  is  really  in  love  with 
the  heroine,  etc.,  etc. — the  picture  pe<^le 
will  be  forced  to  give  us  r^  acting  t^t 
can  stand  up  under  the  strain  of  any 
amount  of  conjugal  certainty. 

We  fling  this  idea  out  to  producers  and 
directors — carelessly,  as  it  were — and  free 
of  charge. 
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^The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 

By  J^ary  Brecht  Pulver 


.  the  bond  of  the  soul  is  loosened  by 
learning  and  by  experience  and  by  discipline.” 

— Discourses  of  Epictetus. 

HROUGH  the  thin  floor  from 
the  room  below  there  floated  to 
Jasper  White’s  ear  a  confused 
babble  of  soimds — juvenile 
squeals,  a  scuffle  of  chairs,  shrill 
sobbing,  noisy  feet — and  the 
rasping  metallic  command  of  his  landlady, 
Mrs.  Keyes. 

Now  Jasper  lifted  his  head  in  enforced 
resignation  and  removed  his  green  eye- 
shade  as  the  altercation  grew  shriller, 
sharper-pitched. 

It  was  Beulah-Blanche,  the  refractory,  of 
course.  Beulah-Blanche  in  the  insolent 
pride  of  fifteen  years — hastening  from 
brook  to  river  as  rapidly  as  her  wayward 
feet  would  carry  her;  Beulah-Blanche  who 
hated  dish-washing,  who  smeared  red  stuff 
on  her  lips,  and  made  sheep’s-eyes  at  the 
“hands”  already. 

“I  tell  you  I  won’t - ” 

“Then  you’re  a  bad,  good-fur-nothing 
girl,  an’  I’ll  git  your  pa  to  make  you. 
What  you  ne^  is  a  whippin’,  anyhow. 
Every  night  this  week  you’ve  traip^  off 
to  the  movies  or  somewheres,  an’  me  not 
stirrin’  a  foot  out.  You  can  jest  mind 
your  baby  brother  one  night — cleave  go 
there,  Ben — leave  go  of  him,  I  tell  you — 
Oh,  you  kids’ll  drive  me  crazy!  You  two 
go  over  there  and  set  in  the  comer - ” 

“Twas  him,  Ma — ^he  pinched  me.  I 
didn’t  do  nothin’  at  all!” 

“Shut  up — ^you  did,  too - ” 

“You  two  set  in  the  comer —  Now  I’m 
tellin’  ye - ” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  gotta  have  my  chance 
like  any  other  girl.  It’s  a  pity  Thays 
can’t  look  after  the  baby - ” 

“Thays  looked  after  him  every  God- 
blessed  ni^t  this  week.  I’m  ashamed  of 
you - ” 

The  words  trailed  away,  blurred  to 
confusion. 

Jasper  si^ed  and  rose.  It  was  May. 
The  sin^e  window  of  the  shabby  bedroom 
stood  wide  open,  admitting  a  soft,  sweet 
night,  turning  a  mysterious  deep  blue. 
The  air  was  warm  and  mild,  with  a  hint  of 
erotic  suggestion — of  that  languorous 
atmospheric  mood  that  precedes  rain  in 
early  summer.  Throu^  the  thin  clear  air 
Jasper  caught  the  far-away  whistle  of  the 
“down”  train  at  David’s  Bend,  ^^^len  it 
came  to  you  that  way  it  meant  a  weather 
change.  But  Jasper  did  not  dwell  on  the 
weather.  He  was  caught  for  a  moment  by 
the  ni^t  itself.  Vaguely  he  realized  that 
there  was  no  moon.  Not  that  it  made  any 
particular  difference.  He  was  not  in¬ 
terested  in  moons. 

But  he  realized  that  he  was,  curiously 
enough,  more  in  sympathy  with  this  dark 
lightless  night  than  with  one  of  the  daz¬ 
zling  besilvered  ones.  It  was,  he  thought 
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like  his  life;  uncharted,  obscure  of  detail. 
You  could  see  into  it  but  a  little  way. 

For  some  minutes  he  stood  looking  out 
silently,  his  hands  in  his  pockets — a  tall, 
rangy  young  man  of  twenty-two,  in 
badly  fitting,  glassily  brushed  clothes 
and  ready-m^e  tie.  Above  his  too-wide 
collar  his  neck  emerged  with  that  peculiarly 
tense,  alert  look  the  Yankee’s  often  takes, 
giving  his  head  a  back-flung  angle,  his 
profile  a  hint  of  the  hatchet. 

His  features  were  big,  sharp  cut,  but  his 
brow  was  beautiful  beneath  thick  chest¬ 
nut  hair,  and  his  eyes,  dark  gray,  long- 
lashed,  deep-set,  held  a  curious  ardent 
flame  that  continued  the  challenge  of  his 
pose. 

The  babble  below  stairs  drifted  away. 
The  stamping  had  subsided  into  a  sit^le 
rhythmic  thump — Mrs.  Keyes  jerking 
her  last-bom  to  sleep  upon  her  knee.  A 
door  slammed  somewhere — Beulah- 

Blanche,  her  p)oint  won,  making  for  some 
festivity.  Silence  from  the  rest. 

There  was  no  reason  now  why  he  should 
not  continue  his  study. 

And  still  he  stood.  The  air  was  as  soft 
as  a  cat’s  fur  against  his  face.  The  night 
offered  a  strange  allure,  a  compelling  invi¬ 
tation  to  go  out  and  forsake  this  stale, 
stuffy  house.  But  after  a  bit  he  turned 
resolutely  back  across  the  room. 

It  was  a  poor  place,  bare  of  floor  except 
for  a  crisscross  of  carpet  strips.  Two 
iron  cots,  a  brace  of  pine  bureaus,  a  camel- 
back  trunk,  a  motley  of  disfigured  chairs, 
and  his  little  table,  covered  now  with  lamp 
and  books. 

He  tau^t  the  school  here  in  the  acid- 
factory  settlement  of  Cayler’s  Point,  and 
shared  a  room  with  Smoke  Farrell,  one  of 
the  factory  hands.  It  was  cheaper  so. 
He  could  stretch  his  meager  compensation 
farther,  and  what  with  the  monthly  allot¬ 
ment  carefully  laid  by,  also  his  books  and 
extras,  living  thus  was  a  necessary  evil.  But 
he  hated  it.  The  invasion  of  Im  privacy, 
the  inroad  on  individual  mood  and  habit! 
He  loathed  “doubling”  just  as  intensely  as 
he  loathed  his  surroundings,  and  strained 
toward  something  better,  ^er. 

Below  the  ed^  of  Smoke’s  cot  stood 
several  pairs  of  broken,  mud-fouled  shoes. 
A  jumble  of  disheveled  work-clothes  hung 
from  pegs  above  it.  A  soiled  motto, 
“He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep,”  hung 
crazily  askew  near  by,  partly  obliterated  by 
an  ancient  cosmetic  calendar  bearing  a 
curvilinear  lady  in  pink.  The  top  of 
Smoke’s  biureau  was  a  crazy  hodgepodge — 
greasy  ties,  pipe  ashes,  a  blackened  cob, 
apple-cores,  playing-cards,  some  fragments 
of  orange-peel.  Jasper’s  share  of  the  room 
was  in  meticulous  contrast.  His  scanty 
supply  of  clothes  hung  from  metal  hangers 
above  his  bed,  and  the  top  of  his  bureau 
sported  a  clean  towel,  a  full-shouldered 
celluloid  collar-box,  a  shaving-mug  and 


implements,  a  nail-file,  an  ebonoid  brush,  a 
neat  pin-tray,  and  surmounting  all— {ran 
the  mirror’s  frame — a  single  photograph 

It  was  a  young  lady’s  portrait-a 
country-made  affair  of  harsh  glazed  sur¬ 
face,  from  which  emerged  a  sm^,  pensive, 
rather  sweet  face,  with  a  wave  ^  thick 
dark  hair  brushed  over  one  temple.  Be¬ 
low  the  face  was  a  pretty  bare  throat  ri^ 
from  a  vignetted  arrangement  of  white 
muslin,  with — like  a  Croix  de  Guerre— a 
small  gold  watch  fastened  at  the  left  with  a 
fleur-de-lis. 

The  picture  was  the  only  thing  Jasper 
was  conscious  of  in  passing — more  acutety 
conscious  now  than  he  h^  been  in  some 
time — and  when  he  had  reseated  himself, 
he  opened  his  table  drawer  and  took  out  a 
small,  thin,  gray  book. 

“Sdections  from  the  Discourses  of 
Epictetus,”  the  cover  proclaimed,  and  on 
the  fly-leaf  was  written: 

To  Jasper 
With  Best  Wishes 
From  his  true  friend 
Winifred 

Winifred  had  given  him  the  book  the 
first  Christmas  after  they  had  met.  He 
remembered  now  how  her  cheek  had 
colored,  how  her  hand  had  trembled  a 
little,  as  she  put  in  into  his. 

“I  wanted  you  to  have  this,”  she  had 
said,  “because  it  will  help  you,  Ja^— 
with  what  you’re  trying  to  do.  It’s  level)’. 
I  read  it  last  summer.  And  I  wanted  to 
be  the  one  to  give  it,  because  I  want  to 
help  you  with  what  you’re  trying  to  do, 
too.” 

Just  friends  then — in  spoken  word. 
But  he  had  known  even  then.  Now,  there 
was  Winifred’s  latest  letter  lying  against 
the  inscription.  She  had  written  from 
Bradford’s  Bend,  where  she  was  teaching: 

Dearest  Jasper; 

I  am  so  tired  to-night,  but  I  must  wnte  )'oo 
a  line.  I  wonder  what  you  are  doi^  thfa 
evening.  The  weather  has  been  very  indem- 
ent  and  the  children  have  been  restle*  and 
hard  to  govern.  Sometimes  I  get  so  tired  of 
teaching  I  can  hardly  bear  it.  In  the  spring 
one  feels  it  more,  I  think.  Then  I  reromiber 
the  better  days  that  are  coming;  I 
them  so  much — when  you  have  finished  col¬ 
lie  and  found  your  work  and  we  have  w 
little  home  together.  I  love  you  so  much, 
Jasper.  Sometimes  it  all  seems  very  far  away, 
but  I  keep  on  loving  you. 

The  letter  dropped  from  his  hands.  H* 
sat  with  his  head  buried  in  his  palms,  his 
elbows  pushing  aside  his  books. 

“It  seems  very  far  away!”  Indeed,  and 
truly.  Too  far  away! 

A  wave  of  bitterness  engulfed 
and  sent  a  choking  to  his  throat.  Why 
was  it  some  men  must  serve  so  long  *o 
apprenticeship  for  the  things  others  won  » 
li^tly?  Love,  for  instance — one’s 
woman  to  love  and  to  share  with!  W’on'" 
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intelligently  chosen  work  that  should  help 
one  to  climb  up  and  improve.  These  were 
gifts  tossed  at  the  fortunate  of  earth — to  ke 
served  for  wearily  by  tlie  Jacobs.  If  he 
and  Winifred  ever  accomplished  their 
dream,  it  would  still  be  years  and  years! 
It  was  too  hard.  On  both  of  them.  On 
Winifred  especially.  She  was  young  and 
p^ty  now,  but  she  got  a  great  deal  too 
tired.  .\nd  too  often.  He  knew  what 
school  teaching  did  to  girls.  It  would  wi{)e 
the  bloom  from  her  face  like  a  pinching 
wind;  it  would  shrivel  and  nip  her,  until 
only  her  tired,  lovely  eyes  were  left  of  her 
young  hopeful  self.  .\nd  he  could  not 
change  it — could  not  protect  her. 

College — why,  he  was  only  entering  in 
the  fall!  There  would  be  four  years  of  it. 
Still  others  stretching  away  to  uncertainty. 
And  now  he  was  young — in  the  high  tide  of 
youth.  Both  of  them.  Life  called,  but 
they  could  not  take  it.  Why,  plenty  of 
fellows  at  his  age  were  free  to  marry—^d 
marry;  took  a  chance.  But  there  was  no 
such  chance  for  him.  He  and  Winifred 
had  talked  it  over;  W’inifred  had  called  it 
madness.  She  was  right,  of  course. 
But  he  was  sick — sick  of  it — of  the  long 
waiting,  the  vagueness — and  on  a  night 
like  this! 

He  pulled  his  books  forward.  There 
was  a  little  heap  of  scho<d  papers  he  had 
finished  correcting,  and  with  them  a 
h^er  algebra,  a  geometry,  a  Gray’s 
Field  Manual  of  Flowers,  a  rhetoric,  a 
C^r  opened  where  he  had  been  trans¬ 
lating.  He  caught  up  his  thread: 

“Quam  ad  diem  ei  legioni  quce  in  proesi- 
oio  relinquebalur  frumenlum - ” 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  It  was 
his  landlady’s  second  daughter,  Thais — 
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a  little  whitey-brown  girl  in  a  whitey- 
brown  caUco. 

“Here’s  Smoke’s  new  shoes,”  she  said, 
and  proffered  a  parcel-post  “  package, 
partly  erupting  through  broken  paste¬ 
board.  One  saw  plainly  the  vivid  Rories 
of  excruciatingly  yellow  shoes  within. 

Jasper  rose  and  took  the  shoes. 

“Thank  you.  Thays,”  he  said  kindly. 

She  was  a  shy,  overworked  little  crea¬ 
ture.  with  whom  he  felt  a  curious  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  pronounced  her  name  as  her 
mother  and  every  one  hereabouts  did.  It 
was  a  local  flowering  of  romance,  culled 
from  a  magazine  page;  and  had  Jasper  met 
it  in  the  course  of  study,  he  would  have 
painstakingly  assorted  its  phonic  quality, 
but  it,  too,  had  fallen  into  the  illiterate 
daily  routine. 

TTie  little  Thais — or  “Thays” — looked 
up,  twisting  her  calico  in  two  fingers. 

“Smoke’s  goin’  to  wear  them  shoes  to 
the  dance - ” 

“Is  he?” 

“Yes — that’s  what  he  got  ’em  fur.  He 
tole  Ma.  You  don’t  go  to  the  dances, 
do  you?” 

“No,  Thays — I  can’t  dance.” 

“You  had  ought  to  learn.  Beulah- 
Blanche  says  the  girls  all  says  if  you 
danced  you  could  be  mos’  any  girl’s  fella. 
’Cause  you  got  more  ways  off  a  genelman 
than  the  hands  has- - ” 

“That  so?  Then  p’raps  I’ll  learn,  and 
take  you  to  a  dance  some  day.” 

The  little  girl  laughed,  filed  into  the 
dingy  hallway  and  Jasper  closed  his  door. 
But  he  could  not  pick  up  Caesar  again. 
He  stared  instead  at  the  faded  wall-paper — 
at  a  discolored  patch  above  the  table 
where  the  spring  thaw  had  soaked  under 


the  clapboards  and  stained  it.  He  did  not 
see  the  stain.  Instead  there  sprang  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  a  series  of  pictures  built 
by  memory.  His  life — certain  milestones 
in  it. 

He  saw  himself  a  little  boy  after  his 
father’s  death,  sitting  in  the  winter  eve¬ 
nings  in  the  kitchen  belonging  to  the 
austere  aunt  for  whom  he  “chored” — 
studying  his  school-books,  stirred  already 
by  the  embryo  passion  that  \yas  to  rule 
his  life. 

Odd  scraps  rose  to  memory  out  of  the 
books  he  had  studied: 

Out  spake  the  Consul  roundly. 

The  bridge  must  straight  go  down. 

For  since  Janiculum  is  lost  .  .  . 

Even  then,  while  other  boys  were  riding 
down  the  frozen  hill  on  planks,  he  had 
hugged  his  text — had  let  his'  mind  stray 
into  the  dim  rich  tapestry  of  a  classicM 
past.  What  manner  of  place  was  this 
Janiculum?  What  was  Rome?  .A  consul? 

He  was  answered  soon  enough.  There 
had  been  a  teacher  to  set  his  feet  on  the 
way — a  man  “with  a  cough”  who  had 
come  into  the  hills  to  teach.  He  had  given 
Jasper  the  first  glimpse  of  his  vision. 

Work  there  had  been  in  plenty  in  his 
meager  youth  —  cutting  wood,  running 
chores,  stabling  stock,  tending  fires; 
summers  at  clerking  in  the  general  store; 
driving  quarry  teams,  shoveling  charcoal 
in  the  acid  factory,  helping  farmers  with 
their  crops,  shifts  at  the  creamery.  He 
had  worked  as  hard  as  any  “hand”  at 
incessant  magpie  labors  throu^  his 
adolescent  years  that  he  might  ultimately 
have  the  things  he  wanted — learning, 
knowledge,  the  freemasonry  of  books  and 
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educated  people — that  elusive  something 
better  toward  which  he  yearned. 

He  had  followed  it  faithfully.  Summer 
nights  when  other  lads  had  “fooled  round” 
in  the  station,  at  the  drug-store,  pool-parlor 
or  cheap  restaurant,  taking  cheap  soft 
drinks,  and  larking  it  with  the  village 
belles,  he  had  plugged  faithfully  at  his 
text-books  under  a  hot  oil-lamp.  He  had 
crawled  through  the  first  two  books  of 
Caesar  all  by  himself,  the  year  he  went 
down  to  Angelsville  High  School  to  try  for 
a  teacher’s-course  certificate.  He  had 
worked  out  his  board  as  usual — auid  had 
made  it  in  the  end. 

At  nineteen  he  haul  bought  his  first 
“custom-made”  clothes — which  lifted  him 
in  some  indefinable  fashion  from  his 
rubber-collared  ready-maule  environment. 
With  a  bag  of  books  he  had  gone  over  to 
teach  the  little  school  in  Owl  Hollow. 
That  was  a  dark  auid  lonely  winter — ill 
paid,  too,  among  ignorant,  imcongeniaJ 
people,  but  it  had  given  him  aimple  o^Jor- 
tunity  to  study  and  reflect.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  had  kept  books  at  the  Angelsville 
sawmill,  and  in  the  fadl  had  gone  to  a 
better  teaching  position  at  Morgan’s  Eddy. 

And  there  he  had  met  Winifred,  at  a 
little  “social”  party  given  by  “Mrs. 
Doctor”  Prentice,  for  the  B.  P.  Y.  U. 

He  had  worn  his  carefully  brushed 
“custom-made,”  and  taken  his  initial 
step  into  society.  There  were  other  girls, 
but  he  was  conscious  only  of  Winifred. 

“Meet  Miss  Pell,  who  teaches  in  Brad¬ 
ford  Bend.” 

Her  profession  linked  her  indefinably  to 
him.  They  were  the  only  pedagogues 
present — the  rest,  just  heedless  ordinary 
young  folks.  He  had  kept  rather  closely 
to  her  side.  W^inifred  herself  seemed  to 
recognize  the  bond,  deferring  to  him  a 
little,  exchanging  scholastic  views,  com¬ 
paring  notes. 

She  was  very  pretty.  He  liked  the  soft 
wing  of  dark  hair  over  her  temple;  her 
strong,  slim  little  figure  in  her  white 
“hand-embroidfered”  waist  and  maroon 
cloth  skirt.  She  had  worn  her  little  watch 
and  fleur-de-lis  as  she  did  in  the  picture. 
He  liked  her  mariners,  too,  so  ladylike  and 
efficient;  her  table  etiquette,  so  dexterous 
and  sure  among  the  others;  her  way  of 
saying,  “Not  any  more,  I  thank  you” — 
where  he  had  merely  said  oafishly,  “Great 
plenfy.”  He  Uked  the  way  her  little 
finger  curved  out  as  she  lifted  her  teacup; 
his  own  hand  looked  like  a  coarse  lump  of 
earth,  he  thought.  And,  oh,  especially,  he 
liked  her  eyes,  so  sweet  and  warm  and 
interested  as  they  talked  together  after 
supper,  and  he  told  her  shyly,  awkwardly, 
of  his  ambitions  to  learn,  to  make  some¬ 
thing  of  himself.  She  had  fired  up  so 
quickly.  He  had  faltered  out  a  half- 
fledged  ambition  to  go  on  teaching — 
to  work  up  to  a  principalship;  but  Wini¬ 
fred  thought  differently. 

“You  must  go  to  college,”  she  had  said; 
“do  the  real  things.  You  must  go  there 
first — when  you’ve  finished  you’ll  know 
better  what  to  do.” 

He  had  gone  to  call  upon  her  over  at 
Bradford  Bend,  to  talk  about  it  some  more. 
And  after  the  first  ni^t  he  had  gone  every 
two  weeks.  She  was  the  only  girl  who 
had  ever  figured  in  his  life.  But  she  was 
very  real — a  necessity,  shortly.  That  was 
the  Christmas  she  had  given  him  Epicte¬ 
tus,  and  in  the  spring - 


He  had  come,  to  call  the  last  Sunday 
before  she  went  home.  Her  mother  was  a 
seamstress  at  Fayette  and  she  had  sent 
Winifred  a  new  dress — a  blue  lawn,  with 
little  flowery  ruffles.  The  color  of  her 
eyes,  he  thought,  looking  at  it ;  and  as  they 
rocked  on  the  porch  together,  the  idea  of 
their  separating  seemed  insupportable,  and 
suddenly  he  found  himself  telling  her  so. 

“I  can’t  stand  it,”  he  had  said  miser¬ 
ably.  “I  can’t  stand  it!”  And  she  had  told 
him  she  loved  him  from  the  beginning. 

“And  of  course  I’ll  wait  for  you,  Jasper, 
There’s  nobody  else — I  don’t  care  how 
long  it  takes.  It’s  just  you,  dear — 
darling^  Jasper - ” 

But  that  had  been  two  years  ^go.  He 
had  taught  two  years  more — skimping, 
saving  his  money  to  enter  the  university 
in  the  fall.  Two  years!  Two  ye^s  of 
work,  of  denial — and  he  might  never 
win  through — and  he  was  young.  He 
wanted  life — human  happiness! 

There  was  a  thunder  on  the  stairs  and 
Smoke  Farrell  burst  into  the  room.  Smoke 
had  come  off  the  seven-o’clock  shift,  had 
cleaned  up  with  pumice  and  brick  at  the 
tin  basin  down-stairs,  had  had  his  supper 
and  was  now  ready  to  begin  his  usual 
Saturday  festa. 

Jasper  knew  the  ritual  perfectly.  The 
finer  ablutions  at  the  vuish-bowl,  that 
should  remove  all  traces  of  labor  in  the 
“licker”  except  the  black  rims  about 
Smoke’s  nails,  where  his  work  tending 
still  left  ineradicable  trace.  There  would 
be  the  sacred  anointing  of  Smoke’s  person 
with  sickly,  sweet  pomade  and  lilac  toilet- 
water;  the  donning  of  a  silk-front,  purple- 
stripe  shirt,  a  shamrock-of-Ireland  tie, 
brassy  gold  links,  blue  serge,  and  the 
El  Dorado  splendors  of  the  “mail  order” 
shoes,  that  Smoke  might  tread  the  light- 
fantastic  over  Hobson’s,  the  company 
store! 

Smoke  was  peeling  his  shirt  as  he  came 
in — a  bull-necked,  magnificent  young 
animal,  with  a  copper-r^  flush  on  each 
cheek  and  upstanding  hair  like  autumn 
gorse. 

“Aha — at  the  books  agin!  By  Gorry,  I 
believe  yez  eat  print,  professor!  Yez 
ought  to  come  out  and  play  round  a 
night  like  this!” 

“Everybody  to  his  fancy,”  said  Jasper 
dlyly.  He  did  not  dislike  Farrell,  who  was 
a  bouncing,  cheerful,  good-natured  soul, 
but  toward  whom  he  maintained  a  politely 
tolerant  attitude. 

“As  the  ole  woman  said  whin  she 
kissed  the  cow.”  Smoke  had  bounced  to 
his  bureau  and  produced  a  cake  of  pro¬ 
fanely  perfumed  pink  soap. 

“I  don’t  min’  tollin’  ye  this  is  one  night 
yez  couldn’  keep  yours  truly  home  ef  he 
had  to  crawl  through  hell  back’ards  to  git 
out.  Soft  like  black  silk,  it  is,  outdoors — 
turnin’  to  rain.  God,  it’s  no  night  fur 
indoors.  Why  don’t  yez  git  out  a  bit? 
Ye’ll  be  an  old  stick-in-the-mud  before 
your  time - ” 

“I’ve  explained  before,  Farrell,  that  I’ve 
got  better  things  to  do.  Besides,  I  don’t 
dance.” 

“Then  why  in  hell  don’t  ye?” 

Smoke  threw  a  splash  of  water  into  the 
wash-bowl  and  bent  to  it,  bare  to  his  waist. 
He  withdrew  his  face,  red  and  sputtering, 
buried  in  a  towel 

“Tain’t  no  harm  in  dancin’,  school¬ 
master — ^fur  what  I  can  see.  Keeps  ye 
young  peggin’  round.  Out  with  the  boys 


an’  girls.  An’  to-night,  boy-oh-John, 

I’d  crawl  through  hell  back’ards - ” 

“You  said  that  before,”  said  Jasper 
coldly.  “If  you’ll  excuse  me.” 

Smoke  was  cheerful.  “Not  wishm’  to 
bother  ye,  only  it  is  some  night.  An’  to 
think  she’s  come  back  to-night — Ruby 
Laverty,  I’m  referrin’  to,”  he  added,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed;  then,  as  Jasper 
made  no  reply,  “Yez  never  had  the  plea^ 
ure  o’  meetin’  her,  I’m  thinkin’.  Gone 
with  her  folks  a  year,  and  come  back  • 
Chuesda)rs —  By  God,  I  wonder  who’ll 
be  the  first  fella  kisses  her  to-night.  I’ll 
be  in  the  runnin’  meself ,  I  can  tell  you— 

I’m  goin’  to  see  will  she  walk  out  with 
me  come  Sunday - ” 

■  “That’s  no  way  to  speak  of  a  lady,”  said  | 
Jasper  coldly. 

“Who  said  she  was  a  lady?” 

Smoke  puckered  his  lips  and  began  to 
whistle  softly.  “But  she’s  some  girl,  boy- 
oh-John.  Why,  last  year - ” 

Jasper  clos^  his  ears.  He  waited 
silently  until  the  Irishman  had  finished  the  [ 
grande  toileUe,  to  the  last  sprig  of  pink  in  his 
buttonhole  and  the  too-gold  watch-chain 
in  his  belt.  He  stood  good-naturedly  in 
the  doorway  to  fling  a  bit  of  chaff  at 
Jasper. 

“You  don’t  have  nothin’  at  all,  no  good 
time  at  all,  I  tell  ye.  Whyn’t  you  come 
out  with  the  fellas  wance?” 

“Thank  you.  I’ll  do  very  well,”  Jas¬ 
per  answer^. 

But  now  Smoke  was  gone,  the  night 
oppressed  him  more  than  ever.  He 
could  not  study.  He  must  go  out.  A 
walk  would  set  him  up.  He  blew  out  his 
lamp  and  flung  down-stairs. 

The  scattering,  tawdry  street  of  the  set-  i 

tlement  lay  obscured  in  the  darkness.  j 
Only  a  lantern  burned  before  Hobson’s  | 
store,  but  through  upper  windows  came  a  \ 
glare  of  light;  there  was  a  steady  thumping 
of  heels,  the  sound  of  laughter — a  per¬ 
vasive,  cicada-like,  w’hanging  buzz—  j 

Beulah-Blanche  call^  it  “jazzing.”  Voices  ! 

came  floating  out  with  the  stamping: 

“Oh — sis-ter — Sus-ie’s  '  j 

Sew-in’  shirts  i; 

For  sold-ieersss!”  I 

Broken-down  piano  and  drum  and  the  ] 
tin  jazz-tube!  ' 

Jasper  had  never  gone  to  a  dance.  Only  ! 

cheap  wasters — hoyden  sons  of  the  mo-  * 

ment,  like  Smoke  Farrell — went  to  the  ' 

village  hall  and  idled  their  precious  time 
away.  '■ 

But  to-night  something  new  mixed  with  i 

his  scorn.  Some  bitter  restlessness  stirred  1 

in  his  heart.  After  all,  why  was  he  so  | 
contemptuous  of  something  he  had  not 
even  looked  upon?  Not  that  he  could 
ever  change  his  mind  about  it,  but  he 
ought  at  least  to  understand  it,  the  more 
fully  to  empty  the  phial  of  his  scorn — 
to  realize  the  utter  gulf  between  himself  { 
and  these  people,  to  draw  new  strength  | 
therefrom. 

He  turned  and  went  up  a  narrow  fli^t  '• 

of  stairs  spattered  with  peanut-shells  and 
bits  of  soiled  paper. 

In  the  low-ceiled  upper  room  a  hundred 
young  people  gabbled  and  postured. 
Couples  si^ed,  crab-fashion,  hideously 
about  the  room.  Others  on  camp>-chairs 
or  window-sills  cat-called,  flirted,  de¬ 
voured,  made  love  facetiously.  There 
was  the  steady  crunch  of  peanut-shells,  J 
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pervaded  by  the  whanging  that  connoted 
Sister  Susie  hard  at  her  sewing-machine. 
He  saw  Beulah-Blanche  go  by — too 
tightly  held — in  the  clutch  of  Shand 
Wilson,  a  raw-boned  young  Scot.  Her 
head  was  thrown  back,  her  eyes  were  a 
lotus-eater’s.  Her  lips  were  thickly 
p^ted  with  scarlet  paint.  Most  of  the 
girls,  he  noticed,  had  those  bands  of 
hideous  artificial  vermilion  on  their 
mouths.  In  the  foggy,  dusty  light  it  lent 
them  an  impalpable  quality — as  though 
the  only  reality  in  the  room  were  these 
imitation  lips-^ozens  of  lau^iing  lips — of 
wooden  scarlet.  Then  he  saw  a  girl  near 
the  piano  who  had  none,  and  he  lost  sight 
of  the  others. 

She  had  lately  been  dancing,  but  had 
sat  down  between  two  cavaliers — Smoke 
Farrell  and  another.  The  youths  were 
fe^ng  her.  Smoke  was  shelling  peanuts, 
filling  one  great  palm  with  kernels  and 
clapping  it  suddenly  over  her  mouth, 
choking  her  laughter.  He  kept  his  hand 
there  until  she  had  swallowed  his  offering, 
whereupon  she  would  throw  back  her 
head  and  laugh  afresh  until  her  second 
devotee  clai^^  a  similar  palmful  of 
pop-corn  into  her  mouth  and  repeated 
Smoke’s  performance. 

Their  laughter  was  very  loud  and  the 
prl  was  beautiful.  He  had  never  seen  her 
Mfore.  Her  throat,  when  she  threw  back 
her  head,  was  something  to  catch  one’s 
breath  away — the  line  of  her  little  chin, 
laughing  lips,  things  to  stamp 
themselves  on  one’s  memory.  There  was 


a  grace,  an  ardor  one  caught  even  in  a 
passing  glance.  Nothing  in  common  with 
the  coarse  village  beauties — like  the 
Trevor  girls  or  the  Beulah-Blanche  ideal. 
Jasper  set  his  lips  contemptuously.  \ 
lily — a  lily-rose  of  a  girl  letting  a  big 
common  Irish  “hand”  paw  her  like 
that! 

.\  sick  disgust,  quite  disproportionate  to 
its  importance  to  himself,  arose  in  him. 
He  felt  suddenly  a  towering  anger;  a 
strange  new  hatred  of  Smoke’s  type. 

Then  he  saw  that  he  had  been  observed. 
The  young  Irishman  got  up,  a  shade  re¬ 
luctantly,  and  teetered  over  to  him. 

“Well,  yez  tuk  me  advice,  professor — 
an’  you’ll  be  stealin’  our  girls  away,  I’m 
thinitin’.  Dog-gone  ye,  ye  got  the  chance 
a’ready!  Ruby  Laverty  here  wants  ye 
shall  come  and  dance  wid  her.” 

Jasper  glared  at  Smokv.  “I  do.  ’t  dance; 
you  know  that,”  he  retorted;  “and  if  I 
did  I  wouldn’t  dance  in  a  million  years 
with  a  girl  that  lets  fellows  sit  there  and 
do  what  you’re  doing  to  her.  I’m  looking 
for  some  one.” 

“The  hell  you  say,”  Smoke  whistled 
cheerfully.  “Well,  I’ll  be  tellin’  the  lady.” 

The  music  went  on.  Jasper,  tmming 
away,  heard  some  one  say:  “It’s  the 
teacher.”  Two  or  three  young  people  drew 
aside  aloofly  to  let  him  pass.  There  was  a 
gulf — even  they  realized. 

He  went  down  the  stairs  more  bitter 
than  ever;  left  the  lights  behind. 

It  was.  he  thought,  a  hideous  carnival; 
a  travesty  of  pleasure;  utterly  banal, 


cheap,  dreary.  He  thrust  it  from  his 
mind;  yet,  irritatingly,  one  detail  recurred 
as  he  struck  out  doggedly  into  the  hills — 
one  picture  stamped  ineffaceably  on  his 
mental  retina:  A  girl — a  “lily-rose  of  a 
girl,”  he  caught  back  ’his  own  phrase, 
sitting  with  her  head  tipped  back  in  laugh 
ter,  all  her  lovely,  lovely  throat  showing, 
with  a  great  coarse  hand  pressed  over  her 
mouth. 


At  four  o’clock  of  the  next  day, 

•  while  correcting  a  stack  of  slates  in 
the  empty  schoolroom,  Jasper  looked  up 
to  see  some  one  mount  the  schoolhouse 
porch  and  stand  in  the  doorway. 

It  was  the  girl  he  had  seen  last  eveixing. 
Although  it  was  early  summer,  with  rich 
greenery  over  the  hills,  she  wore  a  woolen 
tarn  of  scarlet  pushed  back  from  her  fore¬ 
head.  Her  clothes  were  poor  and  shabby; 
her  shoes  coarse  and  unshapely.  Yet 
she  was  very  lovely — graceful  and  vivid  , 
in  spite  of  her  shoddy  garments.  Shd 
had  her  hands  thrust  into  her  jacket 
pockets  and  stood  surve)nng  Ja-^f* 
gravely,  thoughtfully.  Her  eyes,  he  saw 
were  blue,  and  her  hair  the  same  color  a.- 
Winif red’s,  nor  was  she  any  taller;  but 
here  resemblance  ended.  There  was  about! 
her  a  wild  tang,  an  exotic  quality  that 
Winifred  would  never  possess.  And  evtu' 
as  he  meditated  thus  she  stuped  inside' 
opened  her  lovely  flower-like  mouth  a 
spoke:  “I’m  Miss  Ruby  Laverty,”  sh 
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^1  coldly.  “I  wanna  be  sure  I  ain’t 
kin’  a  mistake.  It  is  the  genelman 
t  was  at  the  dance  last  night  and  made 
gthat  remark  about  me  an’  them  two 
ifellas?” 

I  Jasper  stumbled  to  his  feet.  “I — I - ” 

“They  tol’  me  you  came  up  here  to  do 
xtra  work  Sundays.  So  I  thought  I’d 
^^alk  up” — a  wave  of  color  flowed  across 
ler  face — “an’  tell  you  what  I  think  o’ 
i^you,  an’  give  you  a  piece  o’  my  mind,  an’ 
’ll  tell  you  right  now.  It’s  none  o’  your 
rn  business  what  I  do — get  that?” 

“Yes — I — why,  of  course - ” 

I  “Well,  then,”  she  threw  back  her  head 
las  she  had  done  last  night  and  laughed 
IscomfuUy — “  ’ju  know  when  Smoke  tol’ 
Inie,  what  I  thought?  I  thought,  if  you’d 
Iha’  waited  a  minute  longer,  I’d  ha’  made 
lYou  dance  vdth  me — don’t  you  think  I 
|could  ha’?  I  ain’t  never  met  no  fella  yet 
I  couldn’t  make  do  what  I’m  a  mind  to. 
,’Ju  believe  that?” 

“I’m — sorry  if  I  hurt  your  feelings,”  he 
isaid  stiflSy. 

“Oh,  sorry’s  nothin’,”  she  said  lightly. 
IShe  went'over  and  perched  herself  on  one 
Ijof  the  desks  and  sat  swinging  her  feet 
liwith  idle  grace  above  the  floor.  “I  ain’t 
lliurt  so  bad  I’m  a  cripple  for  life,  only — 
'Well,  no  lady’s  gonna  leave  a  genelman 


desk  2igain,  knees  drawn  up,  her  chin  in  her 
hand.  Her  lids  were  dropped,  her  long 
lashes  on  her  cheeks.  Were  there  tears? 
Perhaps.  She  put  up  one  hand — brushed 
her  eyes  with  the  back  of  it. 

“L<x)k  here,”  said  Jasper,  “look  here,” 
then  stopped. 

There  was  an  odd  constriction  in  his 
throat — an  immense  wave  of  pity  engulfed 
him.  She  was  so  wretchedly  poor,  so 
ignorant,  so  crude  and  yet  so  young,  so 
vital,  so  full  of  bodily  beauty. 

“Look  here,”  he  said  a  little  unsteadily, 
“don’t  cry — don’t  do  that,”  as  a  tiny  sob 
reached  him.  “You  know — there’s  lots 
of  other  things  than  that,  I  mean  besides 
going  to  cheap  dances — and  playing  round 
with  these  working  men.” 

“WTiat  things?”  Yes,  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes.  He  could  see  them  now — and 
her  eyes  were  not  like  Winifred’s — a  much 
darker,  deeper  blue. 

“Things  in  books,”  Jasper  spoke  eagerly, 
“Oh,  don’t  sneer — you  don’t  understand. 
You  mustn’t  condemn  things  you  don’t 
imderstand.  You  can  get  what  you  want — 
by  learning,  by  knowledge.” 

He  was  not  aware  of  the  quick  flame  in 
his  ascetic  young  face — the  himgry  ardor 
in  his  eyes. 

“If  you — ^you  come  to  understand  books. 


could  lend  you  plenty  of  books,”  he  added 
quickly. 

“An’ — an’  you’d  help  me  yourself?” 
she  shot  him  a  swift,  hunible  glance. 
“You’d  pick  ’em  out  fur  me?  An’  learn 
me  what  I  ought  to  know?” 

“I’d  help  you,”  said  Jasper,  “all  I  could,” 

“I  could  come  up  here  Sundays — ”  she 
said  thoughtfully. 

“People  might  talk — but,  well,  I  could 
see  you  somewhere  else,  and — and  hear 
you  the  lessons.  Perhaps  in  the  woods 
somewhere - ” 


“They’s  a  place  over  at  Buell’s  Pond — 
an’  ol’  sawmill.  Nobody  ever  comes 
there - ” 


“Well — yes — ”  Jasper  had  gathered 
three  books  from  his  desk. 

“I  could — I  could  walk  over  there. 
Now  these  books —  If  you’d  take  them 
home  with  you,  and  look  them  over — the 
beginnings — ^just  for  review?  And  per¬ 
haps  I  can  make  some  sort  of  plans  for 
you.  I  want  to  help  you,”  he  said  again 
and  he  came  down  and  stood  beside  her, 
“I  want  to  help  you  and  I’m  sorrj’  if  I 
hurt  you — last  night.” 

She  had  turned  away,  as  though  fight¬ 
ing  tears,  but  took  the  books  from  him 
silently. 

“I  gotta  be  going,”  she  said. 


stand  there  an’  say  things  like  that — an’ 
i.jus’  take  it.” 

“But  I  was  right,”  indignation  boiled 
into  Jasper’s  veins.  “You  oughtn’t  have 
been  sitting  there  letting  those  boys  touch 
you  that  way.  It’s  too  familiar — it’s 
cheap.  They’re — roughnecks.” 

“Mebby  I’m  a  roughneck,  too.  How 
can  I  help  it  if  that’s  the  oitly  kind  of  fella 

*  wants  to  sit  by  me?  WTien  anybody  else 
does  come — he  only  takes  a  look  an’  says 
somethin’  mean,  an’  then  walks  out 
again.” 

“I’m  sorry.” 

,  “Sorry,  but  you  don’t  care — eh?  Yes — 
it’s  nothin’  to  smart  Alecks  and  school¬ 
teachers  what  kind  of  a  time  a  girl  has — 

*  or  what  people  she  goes  with  here  in  the 
settlement.  Look  at  me.  I  quit  school 
at  twelve — when  Ma  died.  I  got  Pa  and 
the  boys  and  the  whole  house  on  my  hands. 
He’s  dimg  us  from  piller  to  post  fur  more’n 
a  year,  an’  now  he’s  come  back  to  help 
'Cassidy  run  the  ’vaporator,  an’  look  at  me! 
What  chance  have  I  got  here?  An’  I’m 
young,  an’  I  want  to  live,  too  —  like 
everjdxxly.” 

SHE  sprang  to  her  feet,  both  arms  ex¬ 
tended,  and  Jasper  felt  oddly  troubled. 
She  was  like  some  young  hamadryad  with 
mingled  bitterness  and  passion  in  her  lovely 
i  face. 

f  “I  want  to  live!”  Only  last  night  the 
?  aime  cry  against  limitations  had  risen  in 
I  aim.  She  broke  his  thought,  turning  like 
i  i  young  whirlwind. 

*  “Why  didn’t  you  want  to  dance  with  me 
;  ast  ni^t?  Ain’t  I  good  enough?” 

.  “Good  enough —  Oh,  don’t  say  that — 
-  1 — ^it  wa^  just — ^I  don’t  dance  myself — I 
ion’t  go  to  those  dances.” 

“I  s’pose  not.  You’re  above  ’em — those 
.  jirls  an’  fellas.  But  if  I  don’t  go  out  with 
em,  what  have  I  got  left?  I  never  had 
nuch,  anyhow — like  some  folks.  Books — 
)r  the  chance  to  learn  anything — ” 
rhere  was  a  break  in  her  voice,  a  sudden 
r  lob,  and  Jasper  took  a  little  nervous  step 
’orward. 

She  had  subsided  in  a  little  heap  on  the 


and  love  knowledge — you  can  get  any — 
any  comfort  you  like  from  them.” 

“They  do  all  that  fur  you?”- she  asked 
gravely.  Jasper  winced,  but  nodded. 

“But  I  hate  ’em,”  she  flashed;  “they  had 
to  whip  me  to  make  me  go  to  school. 
’Sides,  I’m  too  old  now.  ’Tain’t  any  use 
fooling  with  books.  I  ain’t  got  any 
chance.” 

“But  I  could  help  you — ”  it  was  odd  in 
what  a  torrent  his  words  came — “perhaps 
you  weren’t  taught  right — perhaps  you 
only  need  a  chance  to  see  for  yourself 
properly.  I  hate — ”  he  hesitat^,  then 
swept  on — “I  hate  to  see  a  girl  like  you 
going  to  waste — like  last  night.  You’re 
too  good  for  that.”  Then,  as  though  the 
words  forced  themselves  out,  “You’re 
too  beautiful.” 

The  girl’s  face  quivered — softened. 
“Me?”  she  said.  “You’re  callin’  me — 
beautiful?” 

“You’re  the  most  beautiful  girl  I’ve 
ever  seen.”  Jasper’s  voice  trembled. 

“Me?”  she  repeated  wonderingly.  “\Miy, 
nobody  never  called  me  that  before.” 

“Well,  it’s  true.  It’s  your  eyes  and — 
and  your  mouth.  And  the  way  you  laugh 
— and  your  throat.  I  noticed  you — l^t 
night.  Wby,  a  girl  like  you  ou^t  to — to 
look  ahead.  You  ought  to  be  above  cheap 
things.  You  could  make  something  better 
of  yourself.  Don’t  you  know — if  you  go 
on  this  way  there’s  just  two  things  for  you. 
You’ll  be  a  working  man’s  wife  before 
you’re  twenty — you  know  what  that  life 
means  for  a  girl  round  here.  And  if 
it’s  anything  else — ”  he  made  a  sudden 
sharp  gesture,  “oh,  I  can’t  bear  to  see 
you  tkrowdng  yourself  away — blindly. 
Not  if  there’s  a  chance  to — to  improve 
things.” 

“A  chance,”  she  said  with  sudden  pas¬ 
sion;  “much  chance  I’d  get,  with  the  boys 
an’  the  whole  house  on  me!  How  can 
any  one  learn  or  improve — if  they  couldn’t 
be  in  school?  That’s  too  late.” 

“But  it  isn’t  too  late,”  Jasper  spoke 
insistently,  “you’re  just  a  girl,  and  if  you’re 
a  little  patient  and  took  the  trouble  to 
read  and  study — oh,  just  odd  times — I 


“T’LL  walk  along  down  with  you.”  Jasper 
A  got  his  cap  and  presently  tum^  the 
big  iron  key  in  the  door.  A  hiU  path  sloped 
before  them. 

They  could  see  the  receding  folds  of 
hills  marching  to  distant  purple — in  the 
foreground  the  gray  blot  of  factory  settle¬ 
ment. 

“I  never  knew  no  school-teacher  be¬ 
fore,”  the  girl  said  softly. 

“They’re  not  much  to  know,”  Jasper 
said,  and  suddenly  they  both  laugh^. 

There  was  a  little  clump  of  rock  colum¬ 
bines  dancing  at  the  path’s  edge — a  red- 
and-gold  embroidery. 

“You  like  flowers?”  Jasper  asked. 

“Crazy  about  ’em.” 

Jasper  knelt  stiffly  to  pick  them. 
“These  have  extra  long  spears,  Aquilegia 
Canadensis,”  he  pronounced  didactically. 

“Aqui — what?  Oh.  my  God!” 

“Look  here — you  mustn’t  speak  like 
that — say  such  words,”  he  reproved  bit¬ 
terly,  “because  you  don’t  know  the  real 
name  of  a  thing - ” 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  faltered  and  bit  her  h‘p. 

The  columbines  exactly  suited  her  as 
she  stood  there  pressing  tJie  gay  tangle  to 
her  breast — like  a  penitent  child,  he 
thought.  After  all,  she  was  only  a  child; 
just  raw  virgin  material,  untouched,  un¬ 
stamped.  Jasper  softened.  He  might  do 
great  things  here.  His  would  be  the  hand 
to  mold  her,  teach  her  some  of  the 
beauties  of  his  quest.  It  was  like  taking  a 
soul  into  his  custody — a  sacred  charge,  and 
he  would  keep  it;  guide  her,  and  set  her 
feet  on  finer  paths;  help  her  to  find  her¬ 
self.  She  would  make  a  fine  woman^ 
brave,  noble  woman.  Like — like  Wini¬ 
fred! 

He  noticed  now  that  the  clear  sunless 
air,  so  soft  and  languid,  was  going  grayer. 
The  sky  was  a  cool  dun.  It  would  rain 
shortly.  It  was  curious,  but  the  fra¬ 
grant  grayness  brought  a  touch  of  sad¬ 
ness.  He  fell  to  talking  quite  soberly— 
gravely. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  their  paths  di¬ 
verged,  and  Jasper  lifted  his  cap,  watched 
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her  take  an  old  wood-road  to  the  left.  whUc  Master  Peter  Cratchit  plunged  a  fork 

,  ‘‘Buell’s  Pond— Sunday  ”  he  said.  “to  the  saucepan  of  potatoes - ” 

He  spoke  crisply,  in  a  matter-of-fact  Even  to  Jasper  it  had  occurred  how  re¬ 
voice  but  his  thought  was  quite  other,  mote  and  irrelevant  the  Cratchits  and 
She  ^  a  walk,  a  Uthe  movement,  that  their  Christmas  goose  were  to  an  American 
^Tartly  suited  the  hUl  country — springy,  hill-factory  settlement  salt-pork  and 
that  was  it.  \t  a  bend  near  some  rhodo-  warmed  -  over  potatoes.  Rather  quickly 
dendrons  she  turned  and  gave  him  a  little  ^  he  had  left  the  Cratchits  to  their  devices 
wave  of  the  hand.  It  brought  that  curious  and  had  spoken  of  other  things — English 
sensation  to  his  throat  once  more.  customs,  the  celebration  of  the  Yule. 

Then  he  turned  abruptly  and  plunged  Absurd,  he  thought,  in  a  riotous  Majrtime, 
downward.  with  the  hilU  garnished  with  flowers! 

Always  coming  down  from  Simday- 
aftemoon  tasks  in  the  schoolroom  he  felt 
a  slight  sag,  a  reaction;  a  faint  question¬ 
ing  as  to  life  and  its  purposes.  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  feel  so  now.  Sun¬ 
day  was  always  dull,  and  when  there  was 
no  sun - 

He  would  go  to  service  after  supper,  he 
thought,  and  then — his  usual  custom — 
write  to  Winifred.  Winifred  always  wished 
to  hear  the  week’s  tale.  He  told  her  every- 
thing— if  was  his  buckler  and  shield  against 
petty  worries. 

Well,  he  would  have  things  to  tell  her  now, 
about  this  new  pupil  he  had  come  upon.  -9 

Winifred  would  share  his  enthusiasm. 

She,  too,  lived  for  and  loved  his  quest  and 
would  wish  to  help  another  toward  it — 

“Poor  thing,”  he  said  irrelevantly,  and  his 
lips  curved  slightly.  Winifred  would  feel 

almost  a  motherly  interest — she  was  like  .yU 

that  in  her  teaching.  She  was  motherly 

even  to  him.  He  wondered  just  how  one  I 

got  to  Buell’s  Pond!  j  j 

The  girl.  Ruby  Laverty,  after  that  last 

glance,  had  not  looked  back  again.  She  S 

had  walked  leisurely  on  up  the  wood-trail,  -1 

but  at  a  point  where  an  elbow  of  beech  ' 

and  hemlock  jutted  had  stopped  a  mo- 

ment.  From  her  careless  hand  the  colum-  JjH 

bines  drooped — so  listless  it  was,  indeed,  , 

that  they  had  fallen,  one  by  one,  like  drops  /i 

of  blood.  Now  there  were  only  two  left,  _  ,  j|B 

and  with  an  idle  gesture  she  flung  them 

away  into  the  brush.  Then  she  laughed.  ^ 

Tipping  up  her  vivid  face  till  all  the  line  of  ^ 

throat  showed,  she  laughed. 

It  was  such  a  lau^  as  Vivien  might  "^#2;  ^ 

have  uttered  w'hen  she  left  Merlin  in  the  ”7’ 

enchanted  forest.  * 

A  drop  of  water  smote  her  face.  She  ^ 

frowned.  “It’s  gonna  rain,”  she  said,  “it’s 

gonna  rain  like  hell - ”  / 

Then  she  laughed  again  and  sped  up  the 


dues.  On  a  newspaper  near  by  lay  some 
‘  uprooted  plants,  and  Jasper,  taking  them 

up,  tried  to  continue  some  earlier  sugges¬ 
tions — the  matter  of  species  and  gentis. 
Then  she  threw  hack  her  head  -  aa  he  ^a^fly  relatio^hips.  But  Ruby  remained 
had  seen  her  do  that  first  evening,  and  r  ♦  k  t»  p 

looked  into  his  eyes.  bulbosus — and  this  is  Symplocarpus 

Jcetldus,  you  remember - ” 

It  was  his  second  Sunday  at  Buell’s  “.All  that  for  skunk-cabbage,”  she  said. 
Pond,  but  the  fifth  time  of  his  meeting  with  a  little  vexing  laugh. 

Ruby,  for  he  had  found  a  short  cut,  and  “You’re  not  paying  attention,”  Jasper 
had  devised  a  plan  for  some  extra  after-  reproved  her.  She  had  only  laugh^  again, 
khool  hours.  sitting  curled  up  with  her  round  chin  in  her 

They  had  gone  very  well — the  lessons —  cupped  palms, 
at  first.  Only  to-day  he  found  it  strangely  “I  ain’t  so  crazy  to  learn  to-day — I 
hard.  Grammar,  geography,  arithmetic —  guess.” 

he  had  not  met  with  great  success.  Ruby’s  “But  you  told  me  last  night — 

attention  strayed;  he  found  her  mood  “Oh,  well,  that  was  last  night,’  she 

wayward.  said,  stretching  lazily. 

Now,  with  the  flowers  around  him,  he  Last  evening  after  supper  he  had  gone 
aroused  himself  afresh.  Botany,  a  subject  to  Ruby’s  home  for  the  first  time.  There 
fostered  by  environment,  must  have  its  had  been  a  book — “Twice-Told  Tales” 


leaned  against  a  tree.  It  was  an  after¬ 
noon  for  drowsy  reverie,  for  idle  medita¬ 
tion,  difiicult  to  keep  the  mind  from  stray¬ 
ing  on  erratic  paths.  Yet  he  had  been 
^mstakingly,  precisely,  at  the  task  he 
had  set  for  himself.  Only  a  moment  ear¬ 
ner  he  and  Ruby  Laverty  had  been  read- 
^^ber,  Ruby  had  been  reading 
aloud  from  a  Fifth  Reader — Jasper  cor¬ 
recting,  interpreting: 

up  rose  Mrs.  Cratchit,  Cratchit’s 
®nt  but  pooriy  in  a  twice-turned 
gOTO,  but  brave  in  ribbons,  which  are  cheap 
1*1,1  show  for  sixpence;  and  she 

^  doth,  assisted  by  Belinda  Cratchit, 
seeond  of  her  daughters,  alsa  brave  in  ribbons; 
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he  had  mentioned  earlier,  and  he  had  car¬ 
ried  it  to  her.  Her  home  stood  somewhat 
aloof — a  shabby  hill-cot  of  weathered 
shingle,  ill-kempt,  shaggy,  forlorn.  His 
throat  had  constricted  as  he  approached, 
to  think  of  her  young  loveliness  prisoned 
here — canydng  on  a  woman’s  burdens  in 
such  unlovely  surroundings. 

The  glimpse  he  had  gotten  through  the 
open  door  had  shocked  him  even  more. 
It  was  untidy  —  yes — dirty,  actually. 
A  disorderly  clutter  of  dishes  covert 
the  table — a  great  platter  of  greasy  gravy, 
with  charred  pieces  of  meat  in 
it;  a  dish  of  burned  potatoes. 

There  was  cbm-bread  lying  on 
the  table  in  a  welter  of  cnuns; 
a  lamp  with  a  smoked  shade. 

The  floor  was  grimy  and  he 
could  see  shoes  and  garments 
tumbled  about.  An  unspeak¬ 
ably  soiled  little  boy  had  an¬ 
swered  his  summons,  and  there¬ 
after  a  lean  giant  of  a  man,  in 
overalls  and  jumper,  with  acid- 
blacked  hand^.  A  second  child 
lay  sleeping  on  the  floor  in  the 
comer. 

“Ruby?  She’s  up-stairs  git- 
tin’  ready  to  go  out  an’  gallivant 
somewheres - ” 

But  Ruby,  coming  down,  de¬ 
nied,  with  a  flush  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  Her  lip  had  trembl^  a 
little. 

“I  jus’  run  up-stairs  a  min¬ 
ute  while  they  finished  eatin’. 

I  mn  up  to  look  at  somethin’ 
you  was  speakin’  of — in  my , 
book  of  ‘  ’Vangeline.’  I  was 
studyin’,  paw - ” 

She  had  come  out  on  the 
porch  to  Jasper  and  thanked 
him  with  humble  eagerness  for 
the  book.  She  did  not  ask  him 
in,  but  leaned  against  a  pillar, 
and  told  him  again  how  she 
wanted  to  study  and  improve 
herself. 

Her  face  was  flushed  and 
damp  as  though  she  had  been 
interrupted  in  washing  it — the 
haft  about  her  temples  had 
curled  into  little  tight  rings,  and 
he  saw  a  fleck  of  soap-lather. 

The  cheek  nearest  him  was 
like  a  rose,  smooth  and  moist,  and  Jasper 
stared,  irresistibly  fascinated.  Yet  he  had 
gone  away  with  doubt,  with  keen  dis¬ 
approval  in  his  heart.  Ruby  was  shiftless, 
even  untruthful,  in  little  matters — and  she 
was  not  caring  for  her  little  brothers. 
Indignation  had  welled  up  in  him,  remem¬ 
bering  that  sleeping  child,  that  unlovely 
table.  He  thou^t  of  it  all  now,  as  a  bar 
of  sunlight  pierced  the  foliage  and  touched 
her  hand.  How  well  tended,  for  a  country 
girl’s,  her  finger-nails  were.  A  momentary 
dejection  seized  him — a  sense  of  the  spuri¬ 
ous,  of  base  metal  here.  He  hesitated, 
then - 

“Ruby,”  he  said,  “don’t  you  think — 
speaking  of  last  night — don’t  you  think 
you  ought  to — couldn’t  you,  well,  keep 
things  tidied  up  more — I  mean  for  the 
boys.  Help  ’em  more — they’re  such  little 
fellows.” 

“There  you  go — findin’  fault,”  she  said. 

“No,  I’m  not — really.  But  it  seems — 
well,  I  hate  to  think  of  you  living  like  that. 
You  ought  always  to  be  in — in  surroimd- 
ings  that  suit  you - ” 
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“There’s  a  lot  about  me  that  you  seem 
to  hate,”  she  took  him  up  softly.  “Ain’t 
I  tryin’  to  please  you?” 

Well,  but  of  course  she  was.  His  in¬ 
dignation  with  her  slipped  away.  He 
could  not  be  angry  long,  looking  at  her. 
There  was  that  about  her  touched  the  very 
springs  of  his  pity,  that  hint  of  grace,  of 
hidden  fineness.  TTiere  must  be  in  her 
soul  things  that  matched  the  outside  love¬ 
liness.  Not  that  this  last  was  his  con¬ 
cern — it  was  only  that  he  must  try  to 
liberate  this  unseen  beauty. 


^Vmlf^e«L 

“Look,”  he  said  suddenly,  “look.  Ruby — 
we’re  wasting  our  time.  Let’s  try  some¬ 
thing  else.  Let’s  have  a  look  at  the 
hbtory.” 

“I  guess  I  ain’t  got  the  right  feelin’  fur 
books  to-day.”  She  uttered  a  sullen  little 
laugh.  “I  wisht — Ben  Wisbum — he  asked 
me  to  come  up  here  to-day.” 

“Ben  Wisbum!  W'hy,  he’s  a  factory 
hand!  You  promised  me  you  wouldn’t 
let  those  fellows  take  you  out.” 

“I  said  I  wouldn’t  if  you  an’  me — ” 
she  broke  off. 

“Well — and  so  we  have.  Here  we  are,” 
said  Jasper,  “and  you  won’t  even  look  at 
the  bobks.” 

“Oh,  books!”  she  sneered.  “This  ain’t 
no  afternoon  fur  books.” 

“For  what,  then?” 

“Ben  Wisbum  would  know,”  she  said, 
with  a  sly  little  laugh.  The  name  on  her 
lips  sent  an  extraordinary  tremor  through 
Jasper.  Something — some  unguessed  depth 
in  him — was  stirred,  sent  forth  a  queer 
filament  of  hate,  and  he  spoke  without 
volition: 


“If  that’s  the  case,  I  can  take  my  books 
and  go.  If  you  prefer  Ben  Wisbum — .” 

She  laughed  again — quite  differently— a 
little  throaty,  tender  laugh  that  sent  his 
blood  into  his  heart. 

“Oh,  now  you’re  mad!”  she  said. 

“Not  mad,”  he  fought  to  speak  calmly, 
to  conquer  his  absurdly  mixed  emotions. 

“You  don’t  understand  me.  Ruby.  I— 

I  don’t  care  in  the  least  with  whom  you 
spend  your  time.  Not  in  any  personal  way. 
It’s  only — that  I  hate  to  see  you  waste 
yourself.  It’s  only — I  want  to  help  you. 

And  I’m  so  poor  at  it.  I  know 
somebody  else  would  be  so 
much  better.  I  know  a  girl— 
a  young  lady — she  teaches  at 
Bradfoid  Bend.  If  she  were 
here,  she  could  help  you  so 
much.  She  could  show  you  the 
things  one  girl  can  show  an¬ 
other - ” 

“Is  she  your  lady-friend?” 
Ruby  hiad  crept  quite  close 
to  him.  Her  knee  touched  his; 
her  face  was  tipped  forward 
scrutinizing  his — very  close.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a 
face  so  like  a  flower — so  full  of 
soft  curves  and  tender  lines, 
nor  eyes  so  deep  and  jewel-like 
in  the  sun. 

“Yes — I — we — I  am  engaged 
to  her,”  he  said  in  a  stiff,  un¬ 
natural  voice. 

She  bent  forward  with  a  little 
shrug,  tore  a  patch  of  tiny 
lichen  from  the  earth. 

“That’s  it,  then,”  she  laughed 
softly;  “that’s  why  you  don’t 
hold  with  dancin’  an’ — an’  lov^ 
making!” 

“Love-making,”  Jasper  swal¬ 
lowed  abruptly,  drew  away  from 
her. 

“Yes — ever  hear  of  it?”  She 
shot  him  a  swift,  amused  glance 
and  threw  the  little  cluster  of 
lichen  at  his  face. 

It  struck  his  cheek  with  a 
soft  fillip  and  he  turned  deathly 
pale.  He  bent  elaborately  to 
gather  iq)  his  books. 

“If  that’s  the  mood  you’re 
in,”  he  said  breathlessly,  “I 
guess  I’ll  be  going  down.” 

“Oh,  I’m  goin’  down,  too,”  she  said 
lazily.  She  got  upon  her  feet  and  took  a 
little  nmning  step  toward  the  woods  at  her 
left.  Jasper,  his  back  turned,  still  at  his 
books,  heard  the  light  crash  of  under¬ 
growth,  the  smashing  of  a  broken  bough- 
then  her  sharp  cry: 

“Jasper — oh,  Jasper!" 

He  was  at  her  side  almost  with  the  word. 
She  was  lying  in  the  young  ferns  beside  a 
dead  log. 

“I’m  hurted — I  turned  my  foot,  I 
guess.” 

He  tried  to  draw  her  up.  She  hung 
upon  him,  a  dead  weight. 

“You  gotta  carry  me,  I  guess,”  she 
whispered,  and  she  put  her  arms  c^ 
around  his  neck  as  he  lifted  her.  The 
poimding  of  his  heart  before  had  bew  « 
nothing  to  this,  here  with  her  softness  in  his 
embrace,  her  hair  on  his  cheek. 

“I’ll — manage,”  he  said  in  a  voice  he  had 
never  heard  before.  But  he  could  not 
move. 

Then  she  threw  back  her  head — as  he 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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fPr  plans  as  they  might  be  formulating.  For 

Anak  was  an  aged  man;  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  old — and  he  was  through. .  For 
vtJw  seven  of  the  ten  years  as  pitcher'  with 

/  the  Puritans  he  had  been  a  mainstaj^ 

one  of  the  leading  moundmen  in  baseball? 
He  had  been  slipping  for  three  seasons 
and  he  knew  it.  Last  year  he  had  drcqjped 
seventy  per  cent,  of  his  games;  the  year 
previous,  sixty  per  cent.  This  season 
having  been  retained  as  a  mark  more 
of  gratitude  for  past  services  than  any¬ 
thin  else,  he  had  lost  seven  straight  games 
and  had  then  been  put  on  the  shelf,  so 
to  speak,  his  fimction  being  to  go  in  and 
pitch  out  g^es  already  lost,  or  to  pitch 
to  batters  in  practise.  In  the  present 
^  series  he  had  not  been  used  at  all.  It 

would  be  his  last  season  with  the  Puritans, 
..  of  course;  it  would  be  his  last  y^  in 

major-league  baseball.  Rawlins  knew  that, 
^  too.  He  was  through. 

passed  out  of  the  diner,  encountering 
a  group  of  newspapermen  talking  and 
smoking  in  the  vestibule.  He  had  known 
most  of  them  for  years.  But  he  nodded 
shortly;  they  made  no  effort  to  detain 
and  pounded  out  an  eight-to-one  victory,  him,  as  they  would  have  done  in  the  old 
The  next  game  they  won  handily,  five  to  days.  Baseball  reporters  are  like  every- 
nothing;  and  the  sixth  game  had  been  a  body  else:  they  must  keep  tlwir  thoughts 
veritable  rout,  the  Grays  romping  to  and  actions  abreast  of  the  times;  back- 
victory  to  the  score  of  twelve  to  two.  numbers  meant  nothing  to  them — at  least 
The  swift  rataplan  of  ash  against  horse-  not  until  they,  too,  became  back-num- 
hide  was  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  bers. 

Puritans,  as  silent  and  gloomy,  they  ad-  The  porter  had  made  up  the  berths  in 
dressed  themselves  to  their  plates.  the  players’  special  car.  Anak  stood  for 


A  NAK  RAWLINS,  one  of  the 
pitchers  of  the  Puritans,  en 

LjL  route  east  from  a  city  in 
Ohio,  gazed  somberly  down 
the  length  of  the  dining-car 
at  the  tables  at  which  sat 
the  members  of  the  team.  In  look,  in 
demeanor,  they  suggested  a  beaten  outfit, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  they  were. 

They  had  dropp^  the  third  successive 
game  of  the  World’s  Series  to  the  Grays, 
and  the  one-sided  scores  which  had  char¬ 
acterized  each  of  the  three  defeats  gave 
little  hope  for  the  deciding  game  of  the 
series,  to  be  played  in  the  Puritans’  home 
dty  on  Monday. 

The  Puritans,  in  fact,  were  not  a  heavy- 
hitting  team;  nor  was  it  a  star  aggregation 
in  any  department — merely  a  hard-work¬ 
ing,  resourceful  outfit  whi^  had  won  the 
pennant  in  its  league  through  indomitable 
plugging.  It  had  been  a  bitter  strriggle, 
and  the  issue  had  not  definitely  been 
decided  until  the  final  game  of  the  schedule; 
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came  up  and  then  stepped  to  her  side.  .\nak  sat  as  one  dreaming  during  the  you  couldn’t  take  care  cf,  I  suppose.” 

“.\nak!”  Her  eyes  lighted.  “My  boy,  sermon,  and  when  the  benediction  came  he  .\nak  strode  on  doggedly. 

I’m  so  glad  to  see  you!  You’re  coming  in  rose,  combating  the  illusion  that  time  had  “Too  big  even  to  tell  your  troubles  to 

with  me?”  turned  back  in  its  course,  and  that  all  the  God.  Yet  He’s  bigger  than  you,  Anak. 

‘Yes.”  Anak  fell  in  at  her  side,  seizing  things  he  had  known  and  done  and  loved  Have  you  ever  got  on  your  knees  before 
her  hand  and  holding  it  just  as  he  had  were  awaiting  him  intact,  unchanged,  your  God,  Anak,  and  talked  to  Him  as 
done  when  a  little  boy.  Then  she  you  used  to  talk  to  me?  Have  you 

had  towered  over  him.  Now  he  ever  prayed?” 

towered  over  her,  stalwart,  erect  in  ^  “Takes  more  than  a  prayer  to  bring 

ill  his  ^ory  of  athletic  manhood.  '  a  pitcher  back.  In  fact,  they  don’t 

his  high  bronzed  cheek-bones,  square  come  back.” 

jaws  and  clear  gray  eyes.  They  went  _  “ ‘To  Him  all  things  are  possible.’ 

into  the  church,  hand  in  hand,  the  ^  have  lived  by  the  flesh,  boy, 

music  of  the  organ  pulsing  about  /t«  /  and  by  the  flesh  you  will  perish, 

them,  Anak  gazing  down  at  the  ^\\  X  Ji*’  ^  Pitch!  .All  the  years  you  have  been 

woman,  a  curious  soft  light  in  his  eyes.  rAm  •/,  /^  ;  pitching  for  yourself.  Some  day  you 

How  white  her  hair  had  grown!  He  K  l  i/Wti!  !  •M^YS  glory  of  God — then  see.” 

could  remember  when  it  was  a  glow-  ■  I  “Prayer,  eh?”  .Anak  regarded  her 

ing  brown.  It  seemed  only  yester-  &  '  1,'  |  gravely.  “It  hasn’t  given  you  the 

day.  capital  for  the  store.” 

There  were  lots  of  white  heads  in  (ii  a  smiled  composedly, 

the  congregation  which  were  brown  1*^  given  me  what  is  good  for 

when  he  knew  them.  There  were  ^ f  me.  God  moves  in  mysterious  wayrs. 


I  women  who  had  been  girls  with  him. 

I  It  was  with  no  feeling  of  pride 
I  that  his  thoughts  ran  back  over  his  life 
i  since  he  had  sat  here  as  a  boy  with  his 
mother.  He  had  lived,  yes.  But  what 
sort  of  a  life?  He  tried  to  determine, 
but  stopped  abruptly  as  thoughts  of  his 
Kfe  came  to  mind — his  wdfe,  who  had  been 
a  vaudeville  actress,  and  was  now  the 
property  of  a  bookmaker. 

They  were  rising  to  sing: 

Oh,  God,  the  rock  of  ages 
Who  evermore  shall  b(^ 

An^  didn’t  sing,  but  his  fingers  were 
gripping  the  front  of  the  pew.  His  mother 
bent  toward  him,  hesitating,  smiling. 

‘Tm  going  to  pray  for  you  all  through 
the  service,  Anak.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because  you  have  never  come  home 
ttcept  when  you  were  in  trouble.  .  .  . 
Have  you  any  special  need?” 
ck^**^'*  mother  believed  in  prayer, 
bte  beheved  in  it  the  more  strongly, 
P*b>P5,  because  invariably  she  conclud^ 
her  petitions  with  this  reservation:  “If 
|t  IS  for  our  good.”  Which  after  all  may 
mvolve  the  vdsdom  of  all  ages  and  all 
destiny.  - 

,  Special  need?  I’d  like  to  be  able  to 
pitch  once  again.”  Thus  humoring  his 
R?®Hier,  Anak  smiled  grimly.  “Yes,  I’d 

uv**  Pttch  one  more  good  game.” 

*ou  shall,”  she  said,  and  closed  her 


“It  was  so  little  to  ask — pitching.” 
His  mother  was  smiling  at  him.  “Well,  you 
iwtf  pitch,  .Anak — if  it  is  right  you  should.” 

“As  easy  as  that,  eh!”  .Anak  laughed 
a  bit  gloomily  as  the  two  began  their 
homeward  walk  under  the  great  elms. 

The  woman  seemed  occupied  wdth  her 
thoughts  and  made  no  reply.  Presently, 
however,  she  turned  to  her  son. 

“Anak,  you  say  you  can  not  pitch. 
I  don’t  know  much  about  ba^ball, 
haven’t  had  the  time — I  suppose  if  you 
can  not  pitch  you  can  not  play  baseball?” 

“That’s  about  the  size  of  it.”  Anak 
nodded  gloomily. 

“Why  can’t  you  pitch?” 

“I  don’t  know — a  bum  shoulder;  some¬ 
thing  hurts  like  the  —  the  deuce,”  he 
answered. 

“Something,  Anak?”  She  waited  a 
while  and  thm  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
queer  smile.  “So  big  you  are,  boy! 
I  don’t  know  where  you  got  it — except 
perhaps  from  your  Uncle  Jason;  he  was 
big,  too.  I  can  remember  when  I  carried 
you  in  my  arms;  then  later  you  used 
to  sit  on  my  lap  and  tell  me  your  troubles. 
You  used  to  have  to  do  that  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  children,  always  confiding 
and  being  comforted.  Then  yrou  got  too 
big  for  that — or  thought  you  were.  That 
was  a  sad  day  for  me,  .Anak;  I  suppo^ 
it  is  for  all  mothers.  A'ou  were  so  big 
and  strong  you  didn’t  have  troubles 


I  am  not  discouraged — I  am  wait¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Anak,  you’re  only  a 
little  boy,  after  all.” 

He  smiled  sheepishly,  pausing  as  they 
reached  the  trolley  tracks. 

“I’ll  be  going  back  to  the  city.” 

“You’ll  be  coming  home  with  me,  Anak. 
My  arms  ache  for  you.  They  can  hold 
you,  big  as  you  are.  You’ll  tell  me 
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Through  the 

various  entrances 
to  a  great  ball  park 
streams  of  humanity 
were  flowing  into 
stand  and  bleacher. 
Already — an  hour  be¬ 
fore  this  deciding 
game  of  the  World’s 
Series — they  were 
more  than  half  filled. 

There  were  groups 
of  rooters  with  fish- 


horns  and  ear-splitting  rattles.  Song- 
boosters,  aided  by  the  band  which  was 
encamped  at  one  side  of  the  press  stand, 
were  singing  the  latest  ballads  through 
megaphones,  and  through  all  the  con¬ 
fusion  came  the  staccato  clatter  of  tele¬ 
graph  instruments  sending  introductory 
“stories”  of  the  game  to  every  large  dty 
in  the  United  States.  Players  were  posing 
singly  or  in  groups  for  the  camera  men, 
and  the  movie  operators  were  plying 
their  trade  from  grand-stand  to  outfield. 
The  tangy  breeze  of  early  October  stiffened 
the  flags  and  tugged  at  the  bunting.  The 
atmosphere  was  tense  with  excitement, 
suppressed  and  unsiq>pressed,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  native  and  temperament 
of  the  component  elements  of  the  ever- 
increasing  multitude. 

The  regulars  and  substitutes  of  the 
Puritan  team  were  advancing  to  the 
batting-cage  for  practise.  Anak  Rawlins, 


“Yes?”  The  big  pitcher  turned  toward 
his  manager,  glowing  with  expectancy. 

“Go  out  to  the  mound  and  pitch  to  the 
batters.” 

The  light  died  on  Rawlins’s  bronzed  face. 
He  hesitated,  and  then  with  a  shrug  turned 
toward  the  diamond. 

“Hurry  up,  Anak,  old  boy!”  Yank 
Ferguson,  the  captain,  brandished  his  bat. 
“Remember  now,  every  ball  in  the  groove.” 

In  the  groove!  That  had  been  his  job 
all  season — ^putting  them  in  the  groove. 
Sure!  But  that  time  had  gone.  Some¬ 
thing  had  happened  to  Anak;  he  didn’t 
know  what  it  was.  He  had  sort  of  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  had  gone  crazy.  He  had 
no  memory  of  the  processes  by  which  he 
had  reach^  the  field.  that  was  clear 
was  a  night  alone,  in  the  fields,  imder  the 
stars,  with  the  wind  blowing  through  his 
soul. 

In  the  groovel  And  the  players  would 


a  lash  to  a  thoroughbred  horse.  Fergus® 
grinned  modestly  as  the  clapping  of  hands 
was  wafted  across  the  field.  He  ^anced 
at  the  pitcher,  waiting  for  the  second  ball 
Anak  scowled.  One  groover  was  all  k 
intended  to  give  to  his  captain;  friendsig) 
had  ceased.  Ferguson  missed  two  that 
whistled  under  the  letters  on  his  shirt  ^ 
bullets.  The  batsman  was  a  fight^ 
man.  He  didn’t  protest;  he  nodded  d^ 
fiantly  at  Anak. 

“.\11  right,”  he  said.  “Anything  you« 
got.” 

Rawlins,  who  had  been  standing 
his  eyes  closed,  stooped  and  picked  i^ 
ball.  He  took  a  long  wind-up  ^  ^ 
livered  it,  crouching  low  as  it  left  his  hand 
studying  its  flight  with  straming  ey*^ 
It  was  coming  just  where  Fergus* 
wanted  it.  .  .  . 

Taking  a  toe  hold  he  swung  prodigio«*f- 
But  the  ball,  instead  of  staying  in  the  ground 
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first  time  in  his  life,  stared  from  one  to 
1*  '  r.  He  leaned  forward,  peering 

curiously  into  Anak’s  eyes,  eyes  alight 
with  a  fire  which  the  manager  had  never 
He  never  pitched  to  me  as  he  did  to-  seen  in  them.  For  a  full  minute  he  held 

’  r - ”  his  gaze,  then  with  a  shrug  he  beckoned 

“Why,  you  great  big  joke!”  Carrick’s  to  Cushing. 

“Are  you  trying  to  “Mike,”  he  said,  “warm  up  with 
alibi  yourself  for  Rawlins;  see  if  he’s  got  anything  besides 
striking  out?”  a  glove  and — and  a  prayer.” 

Ferguson,  who  Half  an  hour  later  as  the  Puritans 

was  ^e  quiet,  in-  came  in  from  their  practise  in  the  field, 

tense  type  of  ball-  and  the  band  and  the  camera  men  were 

player,  fixed  his  cleared  away  from  the  plate,  and  a  silence 
manager  with  his  settled  upon  the  multitude,  the  umpire, 
sharp-shooter  eyes,  a  rotund  man  in  blue,  faced  the  grand 
“You  never  heard  stand,  removed  his  cap  and  spoke  as 
me  make  an  alibi  follows:  “Ladies  and  gent’mum.  The 

in  my  life,  Jim.  bat-trees  for  ta-day’s  game  are:  Puritans, 

You - ”  Rawlins - ” 

With  a  low  ex-  A  roar,  half  of  amazement,  half  of  in- 
clamation  Rawlins  dignation,  engulfed  the  umpire’s  further 
advanced  close  to  words.  Rawlins!  The  back-number!  The 

man  who  had  been 
“  put  on  the  shelf  two 

years  ago!  Rawlins! 
“Get  a  pitcher!” 

.  A  man  with  a  mega- 

y'Vn  fit  \  ^  phone  shouted  this 

\  from  the  lower  stand 

walL  “What  you 
doin’,  Carrick, 
throwin’  the  game?” 
This  from  a  bugle¬ 
voiced  rooter  back 
of  the  press  box. 
The  reporters,  who 
had  seen  Anak’s 
workout  with  Cush¬ 
ing,  pushed  their 
pencils  with  fever¬ 
ish  intensity. 

Anak  stood  im¬ 
mobile  in  the  center 
of  the  diamond.  He 
was  not  gettii^ 
much  help  from  his 
fellow  players  as 
they  went  to  their 
positions.  They  had 

kill  you.  I’ll  choke  you  like  a  rat,  right’ "  pulled  for  Cray  and  resented  the  chance 
here  before  the  crowd.  Do  you  get  me?  Carrick  was  taking  on  a  “dead  one.” 
Anak  I  can  pitch.  I’ve  got  it,  I  tell  you — got  The  team,  indeed,  had  come  as  near  to  a 
VIcIn-  everytWng  I  ever  had,  a^  more.”  revolt  as  a  team  could  which  had  been 

d  out  “He  can  pitch  for  my  share  of  the  developed  xmder  the  manager’s  iron  dis- 
Grays  World’s  Series  money.”  Ferguson  struck  cipline.  Only  Ferguson’s  voice  from  sec- 
;  I’ve  the  pitcher  a  stinging  blow  upon  the  ond  base  carried  the  note  of  friendship 
back.  and  confidence, 

e  pro-  Carrick,  at  loss  for  a  decision  for  the ,  _  And  now  Corridon,  the  Gray’s  lead-off 


dropped  inward;  the  bat  missed  it  by  inches,  fanity  that  trembled  upon  his  lips  and, 

“Rawlins — ”  Ferguson’s  angry  voice  swinging  around,  was  alMut  to  walk  away  the  other, 

was  cut  short  by  Carrick’s  incisive  bark.  when  Ferguson  sauntered  up. 

“Come  in  out  of  that  box,  Rawlins.”  “I  think  Anak’s  got  something,  Jim, 

Anak  hesitated,  and  then  seeing  another 

pitcher  making  his  way  out  to  the  mound,  day - ” 

he  walked  over  to  the  manager,  who  stood  , ,  , 

brtween  first  base  and  the  plate.  eyes  were  blazing. 

“HyTiat’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you?”  he 
asked  an^y.  “I 

sent  you  out  to  ^!)SIk 

groove  the  ball, 
didn’t  I?  lATiat  do  . 

you  think  you’re  ^ 

going  to  get  at  this 
stage,  trying  to  ^ 

You’re  nothing  but 
a  (dain  dam’  fool. 

And  those  three 
strikes  on  Fergy  will  I  ^ 

cost  you  twenty-five 

ager  started  to  turn 
away.  “I’ve  got 
tt,”  he  went  on 
earnestly  as  the 
manager  paused. 

“It’s  come  back.  I’ve  got  it,  I  tell  you.”  the  manager. 

‘You’ve  got  it!  Just  because  you  “I’m  going  to 
<louble-crossed  a  man  who  was  looking  pitch  to-day,  Jim. 

[or  a  groover,  you  kid  yourself  you’ve  got  Do  you  get  that? 
it.  IMiat’ve  you  got,  your  glove?”  I’m  —  ’  ’  He 

‘Yes,  my  glove — ”  Anak  paused,  his  thrust  a  gigantic 
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in  his  league  in  getting  to  base,  stepped  Once  a  champion,  always  a  cham-  thing  but  the  home  plate  and  the  men 

to  the  plate.  pion!”  who  faced  him  and  the  ball  he  held  in  hh 

“You  big  back-number.  We’ll  send  you  The  throng  took  up  the  cry.  Anak  hand,  there  came  to  Anak  in  the  sixth 
to  the  water-bucket  in  the  first  inning,  grinned.  He  had  heard  them  dieer  him  a  vague  sensation  of  pain — that  HamnaM* 
.  .  .  You’ve  got  no  arm  and  yoiur  before  this;  he  had  heard  as  well  their  pain  in  his  pitching  shoulder,  a  hint  of 
yellow  streak  is  a  foot  wide.”  curses.  But  Ryan  was  facing  him.  Ryan  that  deep-seated,  nerve-tearing,  landu 

Anak  turned  and  r^rded  the  Grays’  was  one  of  the  free-hitting  sort,  one  of  the  twinge,  to  feel  which  had  invariably  been 

coachcrs  without  the  slightest  expression,  sort  whose  grooves  are  legion.  Anak  to  experience  the  very  essence  of  agony. 
He  wasn’t  woirying  about  thek  kidding,  struck  him  out  with  fast  balls  which  But  now  it  was  veiled— perhaps  it  was 
He  was  thinking  about  Corridon.  Not  hooked  in  under  the  man’s  bat.  Rendall,  a  warning  rather  than  an  establi^ed  sen¬ 
having  been  coimted  upon  as  a  pitcher  the  next  man,  went  out  on  a  puny  roller  sation.  Whatever  it  was  it  spelled— 

to  the  pitcher.  what?  Anak’s  brows  were  drawn  into 

^  Garrick  was  gyrating  like  a  dervish  ridges.  He  needed  not  to  seek  an  answer 

9  as  the  team  came  into  the  dugout.  to  his  question. 

“Boys,  .\nak’s  there!  Catch  it.  “Hit  the  ball!  Can’t  you  hit  the  ball?” 

X  -  He’s  there!  He’s  got  it!  Get  behind  He  glared  at  his  team-mates  on  the  bench, 
him.  Don’t  be  a  bunch  of  quitters.  “Sure  we’ll  hit  it,  old  man.  Don’t 
want  runs — runs!  Stengle  has  worry  about  us.  Think  of  your  job. 
nothing  but  his  nerve.”  We’ll  connect  all  right.” 

^  The  answer  came  in  a  series  of  But  they  didn’t.  And  this  made  them 

i  growls.  nervous,  affected  their  poise  in  the  field. 

^  “We’ll  get  him.”  .  .  .  “We’re  There  were  two  errors  in  the  first  half  of 

back  of  you,  Anak.”  (It  hadn’t  the  sixth,  harmless,  as  it  turned  out, 

^  been  “Anak”  for  two  years.)  “Stick  but  none  the  less  an  evil  augury  of  the 

j  to  ’em,  old  boy,  and  we’ll  poimd  that  future.  Anak  felt  compelled  to  put  more 

_  there  to  a  whkper.”  and  more  on  the  ball.  Ordinarily  this 

JKn  Anak  said  nothing.  When  Garrick  might  have  meant  loss  of  control,  but 
hit  him  upon  the  back,  he  turned  and  control  was  not  bothering  Anak  this  day. 
~  regarded  him  with  the  vague  gaze  of  a  But  it  did  involve  a  greater  strain  upon 

^  ^  stranger.  nerves  and  muscles — and  this  meant  more 

But  Stengle  .was  not  in  the  box  to  ptain.  Once  there  came  a  twinge  that 
'  be  pounded  to  a  whispjer.  He  was  (Continued  on  page  loo) 

in  this  series  with  a  team  of  another  league,  tuned  to  the  minute  for  this  game, 
he  had  not  been  coached  as  to  the  sort  and  he  mowed  the  Puritans  down  in 
of  balls  not  to  pitch  to  the  various  batters,  order  in  the  last  half  of  the  first 

Carrick  was  trying  to  signal  the  informa-  inning.  Anak  in  the  first  half  of  the  L 

tion  to  him;  but  Anak  never  accepted  second  struck  out  three  men  on  eleven 

coaching  from  the  bench.  He  had  always  pitched  balls.  ^  R 

relied  upon  his  own  judgment  delusively.  “See  him!  See  him!”  Carrick  fumed 
He  did  so  now.  He  could  tell  by  the  action  and  cursed.  “Can’t  you  hit  be- 

of  the  batter’s  shoulders  where  his  groove  hind  that  sort  of  pitching,  you  yellow  \  I,  I  \ , 

was.  That  man  would  get  nothing  that  dogs!  Even  if  Rawlins  strikes  out  1  ^  /  v* 

did  not  skim  the  outside  comer  of  the  every  man  you  can’t  win — unless  ^  jVi 

plate,  low.  you  hit  back  of  him.  What  do  you 

He  woimd  up;  he  let  go  the  ball;  as  say,  eh?  .Are  you  going  to  lay  9 

though  shot  from  a  rifle  it  went  precisely  down?” 

where  Anak  had  aimed  it.  A  warm  thrill  The  Puritans  ground  their  teeth  and 

surged  through  him.  His  arm  had  come  yapped  back  at  the  manager,  smote  ^  m 

ba(^!  Corridon  didn’t  like  the  ball,  one  another  upon  the  shoulders, 

didn’t  offer  at  it;  the  umpire  called  it  a  howled  from  the  bench  at  Stengle  ^ 

strike.  And  so  he  called  the  next  one.  until  the  umpire  stopped  the  game  jflHv 

The  third  ball  came  in  the  same  place  and  bidding  them  cease.  They  were  des-  Y 

Corridon,  knowing  he  had  to  hit  at  it,  perate  men;  too  much  so,  perhaps.  *  * 

swimg  viciously,  the  result  being  a  foul  They  landed  on  the  ball  hard,  but  \ 

fly — back  of  the  plate.  their  blows  with  deadly  p)ersistency  ^  ‘  %  ta 

“Oh,  you  Rawlins!”  The  stands  rocked  went  direct  to  some  fielder  of  the  jr  w  tg  I 

with  his  name.  The  stout  man  armed  Grays — and  as  a  fielding  team  the  |  f  Wj 

with  a  megaphone,  who  but  recently  had  Grays  were  unsurpassed.  ^ 

been  so  pessimistic,  moimted  the  field  The  innings  went  on.  Through 
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LtJy  lecturers  and  journalists,  no 
matter  kow  erudite,  could  not  go 
il  kusband  was  over  tkere. 


IN  REGARD  to  the  gentle  art  of 
passport-spearing,  so  popular  ever 
since  the  armistice,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  while 
occasionally  reversing  itself  on  un¬ 
important  matters,  has  been  entirely 
consisteat  throughout  in  its  main  underly¬ 
ing  contention  of  “America  for  Americans.” 
The  department  seemed  to  feel  that, 
1^,  as  they  were,  a  lovely  big  continent 
in  a  hoe  state  of  preservation  to  travel 
in— meaning  North  America — its  citizens 
were  fractious  and  unreasonable  to  be 
fretting  so  about  foreign  parts.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union, 
by  way  of  full  measure  the  department 
threw  in  Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  Bermuda, 
Latin  and  South  America  (except  Mexico) 
and  the  Orient  (except  Siberia),  whither 
one  could  fare,  even  taking  along  the  wife 
and  little  ones,  for  no  stronger  reason  than 
"health”  and  “recreation.” 

To  secure  a  passport  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  during  the  post-armistice  period,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  submit  what  the 
department  calls  “documentary  evidence 
it  support  of  the  necessity  of  the  trip.” 
Right  there  is  where  the  sport  begins,  for 
whu  tradition  and  common  sense  would 
indicate  to  be  strong  evidence,  for  more 
than  one  poor  thwarted  tourist  has  turned 
out  to  ^  the  worst  little  break  in  the  world. 
For  instance,  business. 
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^okody  could  take  a  wile,  even  as  a 
private  secretary. 


Bankers  could  go,  kut,  oK! — 


Certainly  all  good  Americans  have  been 
brought  up  to  reverence  “business  rea¬ 
sons.”  Even  in  these  enlightened  days  of 
feminism  all  wives  believe  that  Atlantic 
City  exists  purely  for  business  men  to  hold 
oemventions  at.  From  the  time  we  w’ere 
told  “not  to  disturb  papa;  he  is  talking 
‘business,’  ”  to  the  first  evening  our  hus¬ 
band  was  late  coming  home  b^use  “he 
had  to  see  a  man  about  a 
dog.”'we  have  regarded  “busi¬ 
ness”  as  an  excuse  above 
examination  and  beyond  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
thousands  of  us  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  going  abroad  “on 
business,”  asked  for  our  pass¬ 
ports  on  that  account,  had  our 
pictures  taken  on  “thin  paper 
and  a  light  background”  and 
settled  back  and  waited  for 
the  faithful  postman  to  speed 
it  up  to  us  from  Washington. 

When  it  didn’t  come  and  we 
scurried  to  find  out  why,  we 
were  told,  “The  department 
does  not  deem  it  advisable 
at  this  time  to  issue  passports 
for  any  of  the  following  rea¬ 
sons:  Attending  to  legal  busi¬ 
ness;  looking  after  personal 
property;  renewing  leases.” 
No,  business,  in  the  old  sense, 
didn’t  stand  a  ghost  of  a 
very  chance.  But  business  in  a 

newer,  more  ^rightly  sense. 


Drummers,  excuse  us.  salesmen,  were 
skowered  witk  passports. 


i.  e.,  salesmanship,  ah!  that  was  a  different 
matter. 

Did  you  want  to  sell  soap,  clothing,  no¬ 
tions,  motion-pictures,  motor-cars?  Right 
this  way  and  we  will  fix  you  up  in  a  jiffy. 
I  don’t  pretend  to  understand.  It’s  just 
simply  that  shiny  new  businesses,  all 
done  up  in  tissue-paper  and  gilt  cord, 'got 
by,  while  old-established,  moss-grown, 
weather-beaten  ones  did  not.  This  isn’t 
quite  true  (no  general  statement  made 
about  passport -getting  is  quite  tnie),  for 
there  is  one  old  kind  of  business  that 
continued'  to  have  the  right  of  way  right 
through  everything.  To  wit:  banking. 
But  it  is  hard  for  the  general  public  to  dis- 
gxiise  as  bankers.  The  make-up  is  so 
exi>ensive. 

Next  to  “business,”  the  general  public 
during  the  past  ten  months  has  felt  the 
urge  to  travel  abroad  in  the  interests  of 
“journalism.” 

Taking  their  pens  in  hand,  the  world  and 
his  wife  in  hundreds  and  thousands  have 
(Continued  on  page  pg) 


^^ell-kclimved  journalists  received 
tkeir  passports  ‘*m  due  course. 


'Tbu  IS  a  glimpse  ol  tlie  buman  element  in  a  lilm  drama  on  tke  way  to  tlie  company  kitcben. 


Mo  ney  in  the  Movies 


By  Herbert  Corey 


This  is  to  be  an  article  about  the 
motion-picture  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

There!  The  text  has  been 
read.  The  target,  so  to  speak, 
has  been  pinned  on  the  wall. 
A  park  has  been  provided  in  which  I  can 
mobilize  my  ideas,  because  I  know  that 
only  by  an  effort  can  I  keep  my  mind  on 
the  real  subject  of  this  writing.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  pressure  is  relaxed  I  shall  begin  to 
talk  about  money.  And  1  shall  d^  in 
enormous  figures.  Ten  hours  after  I  began 
the  work  of  inquiry’  I  had  a  stub  of  soft 
pencil  and  was  writing  huge  sums  on  the 
table-cloth.  There  is  an  intoxication,  a 
glamour,  a  sort  of  necromancy  about  the 
business.  A  million  becomes  domesti¬ 
cated,  and  you  can  pet  it.  Smaller  sums 
are  kept  in  the  barn.  No  one  mentions 
two  dollars  at  all. 

The  money  is  real,  too.  Or  most  of  the 
money  is  real.  Only  the  conditions  seem 
absurd  and  romantic.  If  you  can  imagine 
a  gigantic  Monte  Carlo  in  which  all  the 
players  are  constantly  winning,  and  in 
which,  by  some  upheaval  of  natural  law, 
the  house  is  winning  too,  you  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  motion-picture  business  as  it 
seems  to  one  who  looks  on  from  the  out¬ 
side.  Perhaps  the  gambling  simile  is  not  a 
good  one.  Think,  then,  of  a  farmer  whose 
crops  grow  passionately  through  sun  and 
frost  and  rain  and  dry  weather,  and  are 
always  sold  for  increasing  prices.  Think 
of  a  p>erpetual  bull  market.  Think  of 
mines  from  which  you  take  the  raw  gold 
with  a  spoon.  Think  of  bucketsful  of 
diamonds - 

There  is  another  side  of  the  business,  of 
course,  but  it  is  modest  and  imobtrusive. 
Now  and  then  one  hears  of  a  man  who 
entered  the  industry  with  $100,000  and 
came  out  with  a  stock  of  experience  not 
worth  a  nickel.  Or  of  the  companies  that 
sank  fortimes  so  deep  that  not  even  the 
bubbles  came  up.  Or  of  men  who  in  all 
sincerity  introduced  their  friends  to  mag¬ 
nificently  sure  things,  and  thereby  com¬ 
mitted  the  friends  indefinitely  to  lives  of 
honest  toil.  There  are  as  many  stories  of 
this  sort  as  of  the  other,  perhaps,  but  they 


do  not  circulate  so  freely.  They  seem  to 
lack  appeal. 

“What  has  become  of  Tom  Jones?”  you 
ask.  “The  man  who  made  so  much  money 
last  year?” 

“Busted,”  is  his  brief  epitaph.  “Have 
you  heard  of  Bill  Smith’s  new  film,  ‘Sinning 
and  Winning’?  He  already  has  money  in 
forty  banks.” 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  industry 
is  still  in  the  formative  stage.  Only  its 
present  bigness  and  its  future  possibUities 
are  now  clearly  discernible.  Eventually 
it  will  be  stabili^  as  was  the  oil  business. 
To-day,  many  pictiu’e  producers  are  still 
wildcatting,  except  that  they  are  looking 
for  ideas  instead  of  oil.  Such  men  insist 
that  each  fresh  production  is  a  fresh 
gamble.  Others  are  of  the  Rockefeller 
type.  They  look  forward  to  a  safe  com¬ 
mercialism.  When  that  day  comes  the 
profits  may  trickle  in  rivulets  instead  of 
leaping  in  cataracts,  but  the  investments 
will  be  comparatively  secure. 

Before  I  get  down  to  the  real  telling  of 
this  story,  it  may  be.  well  to  offer  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  that  I  am  sane.  When 
the  reader  reads  that  four  persons  in  the 
moving-picture  business  are  each  being 
p>aid  salaries  approximating  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  dollars;  that  actresses  im- 
known  to  the  stage  spend  $50,000  for  dress¬ 
es  in  a  season;  that  an  attractive  title  has 
been  thought  worth  $5,000;  that  one  of  the 
great  stars  thinks  $10,000  a  fair  price  for 
an  idea  around  which  he  can  build  a  com¬ 
edy;  that  a  chain  of  theatres  was  recently 
capitalized  at  $15,000,000 - 

W’ell,  the  reader  is  apt  to  suspect  that 
there  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 
But  these  things,  and  more,  are  true.  The 
explanation  is  that  there  are  14,000 
moving-picture  theatres  in  the  United 
States.  Really,  there  are  about  17,000 
according  to  fairly  reliable  estimates,  but 
many  of  these  are  “store  shows”  which 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  theatres.  It  is 
a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  the 
film  theatres  will  average  700  seats  each, 
and  one  of  the  most  unexcitable  distrib¬ 
utors  told  me  that  each  theatre  will  be 
filled  twice  a  day  for  325  days  in  the  year. 


Many  give  four  and  five  p)erfonnan(t8,i«i 
Sunday  shows  are  permitted  in  many 
states. 

Very  well,  then.  Fourteen  thoosani 
theatres  of  700  seats  filled  twice  daily  fct 
325  days  gives  a  total  of  6,370,000,000  paid 
admissions  annually.  Every  ticket  of 
admission  was  sold  for  ten  cents  or  moii 
The  nickel  show  was  almost  out  of  busmts 
before  the  war,  and  the  war-tax  definitdy 
put  an  end  to  it.  No  doubt  then  ait 
survivals  here  and  there,  due  to  exceptkiBl 
circumstances  or  a  willingness  to  |m 
something  for  almost  nothing  in  order  ti 
make  a  profit  some  other  way,  but  tk 
survivals  are  few.  If  only  ten  cents  to 
paid  for  each  seat,  the  total  would  be  tk 
impressive  sum  of  $637,000,000.  Moviii|- 
picture  men  insist  that  in  annual  intake  tk 
industry  is  fifth  in  the  United  Stain 
That  is  not  probable,  but  it  may  certakli 
be  classed  somewhere  near  the  tenth  pket 

To  bolster  up  these  figures  it  may  k 
said  that  a  five  months’  survey  shouni 
that  2,550,000  passed  Chicago’s  tint- 
stiles  weekly,  and  yet  the  total  pojnh 
tion  of  that  city  is  not  all  of  3,000,0111 
Ninety-six  thousand  people  paid  to  s# 
one  picture  in  Washington,  District  «i 
Columbia,  in  two  weeks,  and  the  otki 
film  theatres  did  not  complain  oj 
creased  attendance.  The  white  popuk^ 
of  the  city  is  but  310,000,  and  colored  f(^ 
are  not  aUowed  on  the  ground  floor  of  i 
better  theatres. 

Such  figures  explain  film  prospeK? 
More  people  go  to  see  motion-;*hi® 
than  are  interested  in  any  other  fora* 
sport  or  amusement.  Think  of  it! 

ImiU,  tennis,  golf,  catboating,  all  dww 
into  insignificance  when  compared  • 
6,000,000,000  paid  admissions  a  y* 
The  spoken  stage  is  completely 
by  its  mexiem  rival  so  far  as 
show.  Its  theatres  are  open  for  eight  or  e 
performances  weekly  at  the  most.  C 
dren  are  rarely  able  to  attend 
except  under  the  guardiansh^  «  ® 
parents.  On  the  other  hand,  there  - 
theatre  under  each  child’s  nose,  and 
hours  of  performance  are  adapted  to  v 
hours  of  school  leisure. 
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Tliis  lookd  like  a  scene  of  destruction,  but  it  is  only  part  of  tbe  interval  given  up  to  tbe  preparation  of  luncb. 


No  wonder  that  ten  film  theatres  are  other  interests  develop,  and  they  are  un-  Most  of  us  see  a  few  pictures  a  year  even 
being  built  for  one  of  the  other  sort,  and  able  to  see  the  pictures  as  re^arly  as  now. 

that  they  are  usually  handsomer  and  more  during  the  six  years  preceding,  according  With  almost  20,000,000  paid  admissions 
commodious.  Five  himdred  thousand  per-  to  those  who  have  studied  the  tables  of  a  day  and  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 


sons  are  employed  directly  or  indirectly  attendance.  But  they  remain  as  constant 
in  the  motion-picture  industry.  Fifty  in  their  devotion  to  the  flickering  goddess 


60,000,000  paid  admissions  daily  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future — these  figures  are  fur- 


thousand  work  on  the  Western  coast  in  the  as  conditions  permit,  while  their  places  as  nished  by  motion-picture  men — the  picture 


production  end  alone.  One  million  dollars  regulars  are  being  taken  by  the  generation 
is  spent  weekly  in  productions.  But  the  growing  up.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time, 
totak  of  to-day  are  infantile  compared  to  then,  when  the  greater  part  of  us  .\mer- 
what  the  motion-picture  men  believe  will  leans  will  be  fairly  constant  picture-goers, 
be  the  sums'dealt 
with  to-morrow. 

“Not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  people  of  the 
United  States  are 
regular  attendants 
at  the  film  houses 
today,”  said  the 
ntanager  of  one  of 
the  great  studios. 

“We  distinguish 
between  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  the  fan. 

The  first  goes  at 
fairly  even  inter- 
vals  to  see  prictures, 
but  the  fan  has  an 
™<iuenchable  ap- 
Prtite.  We  believe 
that  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  population 
*ill  be  fairly  regular 
fihn-goers  in  the 
Mxt  few  years.” 

The  backbone 
of  to-day’s  busi- 
“tta  is  in  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  young 
Poople  from  seven¬ 
teen  to  twenty- 

three  years  of  age.  D.  V/.  GnUitb,  Czar  ol  directors,  watcbing  tke  ''shooting  ol  one  of  kis 

t^eenty  -  three  pictures,  wkick  kave  revolutionized  pkoto-play. 


people  have  felt  themselves  justified  in 
taking  chances  with  money.  The  war 
interfered  with  them  somewhat.  Previous 
to  the  conflict,  the  sale  of  foreign  rights 
was  an  item  of  vast 
importance  in  each 
pr^ucer’s  budget, 
but  during  the  past 
four  years  that 
source  of  income 
hasbeen  practically 
non-existent.  That 
it  will  be  reopened  is 
indicated  by  recent 
activities,  however. 
One  great  produc- 
ing-house  hss  al¬ 
ready  formed  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies 
in  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy, 
and  others  are  fol¬ 
lowing  suit.  The 
.\merican  film  is 
better  liked  in  En¬ 
gland  than  is  the 
home-raised  prod¬ 
uct.  For  proof, 
read  the  biting  edi¬ 
torial  comment  in 
many  English 
papers.  The 
.\merican  film  has 
its  distinct  place  in 
every  other  Euro- 
ing"  of  one  of  kis  pean  country,  too. 

(lay.  Under  normal  or 
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The  camera  on  tbe  extension  at  the  ri^Kt  is  filming 
"action  in  tte  train  windows. 


pre-war  conditions,  success  was  opulently 
rewarded.  D.  W.  Griffith  probably  spent 
$200,000  in  producing  the  “Birth  of  a 
Nation,”  but  the  rentals  brought  him  in 
$4,000,000.  William  Fox  expended  close 
to  half  a  million  dollars  in  filming  “A 
Daughter  of  the  Gods.”  Such  produc¬ 
tions  as  “Intolerance,”  “Joan  the  Wo¬ 
man,”  “Hearts  of  the  World” — a  dozen  or 
more  might  be  named — entailed  invest¬ 
ments  of  $250,000  each,  before  the  first 
shadow  fell  upon  the  screen.  But  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  the  profits  were  more 
than  one  hundred  per  cent.  A  few  years 
ago  the  film  sou^t  chiefly  to  register 
motion.  Then  it  responded  to  the  urge 
for  magnificence.  A  gaping  public  became 
acquainted  with  huge  temples  and  pre¬ 
historic  cities  of  plaster.  Nowadays,  the 
tendency  seems  toward  a  truly  realistic  art. 

So  great  was  the  return  from  a  genuinely 
successful  production  when  the  foreign 
rentals  were  included,  that  the  directors 
lost  all  caution.  Money  was  expended  in 
the  most  reckless  fashion.  One  producer 
had  canals  dug  near  New  York  for  filming  a 
Vaietian  scene.  The  idea  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  the  canals  would  have  fooled  the 
grandfather  of  all  the  gondoliers — exc^t 
that  it  happened  to  be  winter-time,  and 
the  night  before  the  picture  was  to  have 
been  t^en,  the  catuds  were  frozen  over. 
Companies  were  carted  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Expensive  properties  were  purchased. 
One  man  bought  the  entire  contents  of  a 
bankrupt  restaurant,  from  fish  studies  to 
tapestries. 

'  If  the  original  idea  proved  worthless,  the 
directors  were  given  carte  blanche  to  keep 
mulling  away  before  the  camera  until 
some  marketable  thing  was  produced. 
Sometimes  the  result  bore  not  the  slightest 


resemblance  to  the  raw 
material  furnished  the 
master  of  ceremonies. 
For  one  year  “Mickey” 
kicked  about  the  studios, 
for  camera  experts  held 
the  story  could  notjbe  that 
product  on  the  screen. 
Finally,  Marshal  Neilan 
made  it  a  million-dollar 
success.  But  he  worked 
at  it  for  eighteen  months, 
and  spent  $100,000.  If  a 
studio  foimd  itself  def¬ 
initely  committed  to  the 
production  of  a  doubtful 
story — often  the  com¬ 
mitment  was  only  in  the 
stubbornness  of  the 
studio  manager — the  re¬ 
ceipt  for  success  was  to 
employ  a  popular  star. 

“I  do  not  believe  that 
the  moving-picture  stars 
are  paid  the  prices  one 
hears,”  I  said  to  manager 
after  manager. 

“We  must  pay  them,” 
the  managers  said  wear¬ 
ily,  “or  some  one  else 
will  get  them.  Or  they 
will  go  to  work  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

It  is  not  many  years 
ago  that  Marguerite 
Clark  was  the  pretty  and 
tiny  foil  for  large  De 
Wolf  Hopper.  It  is 
doubtful  if  her  salary 
ever  exceeded  $300  a 
week  in  those  days,  and  at  the  very  best,  the 
theatrical  season  is  but  forty-five  weeks 
long.  Some  one  tempted  her  into  pictures, 
and  it  was  found  that  she  “filmed”  well. 
No  one  knows  just  why  one  person  films 
well  and  another  does  not.  It  is  easier  to 
pass  on  with  the  statement  that  one  good- 
looking  girl  is  good-looking  on  the  screen, 
and  that  her  equally  good-looking  sister  is 
not.  Sometimes  a  man  who  is  definitely 


homely  in  real  life  is  a  manly  masterpiect 
on  the  screen. 

But  this  is  getting  away  from  Marguoit, 
Clark.  Nowadays  she  is  paid  an  amm-i 
salary  of  $300,000,  for  which  she  make? 
twelve  pictures.  All  the  technical  detaSs 
and  all  the  cost  of  production  are  for  oth: 
people  to  worry  about.  Miss  Clark  ha; 
but  to  decide  upon  the  plays  she  wisht; 
produced,  dress  her  parts,  and  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  winking  eye. 

Nazimova  was  never  paid  more  that 
$1,000  weekly  on  the  legitimate  stage,  but 
in  the  pictures  she  once  received  SlOOjXki 
for  four  weeks’  work.  Her  present  aninHj 
salary  is  $600,000.  Elsie  Ferguson  made 
a  success  in  a  lovey-dovey  sort  of  play,  but 
even  with  her  percentage  of  the  profit  sht 
only  netted  $1 ,000  weekly.  To-^y  she  b 
being  paid  $8,000  weekly  to  work  before  the 
camera.  William  S.  Hart  no  doubt  oot- 
sidered  himself  ill-used  when  he  was  paid 
but  $200  weekly  in  the  legitimate,  but  it  s 
doubtftil  if  his  earnings  totaled  more  on  a 
yearly  average.  His  contract  now  cafis 
for  $600,000  each  season.  Norma  Tal- 
madge  receives  $200,000  for  each  negathe 
and  is  imder  contract  to  make  five  nep 
tives  a  year.  W.  S.  Famum’s  stage  saim 
was  $400  a  week.  Now  it  is  $300,000 1 
year. 

The  reward  of  the  lesser  lights  in  stage- 
dom  is  no  less  preposterous — prepostooK 
from  the  view-point  of  the  average  mas 
Mae  Murray  as  a  chorus  girl  received 
perhaps  $35  a  week,  for  she  was  pretty  |od 
clever.  Now  she  is  paid  $1,500  for  thesane 
period.  A  twenty-dollar-a-week  burlesqoei 
paid  for  a  Dakota  ranch  in  two  years,  "riiee 
years  ago  an  actor  sat  for  hot  day  after  hot 
day  in  the  stuffy  office  of  a  Broadway  pro¬ 
ducer.  If  he  had  secured  the  engagont 
he  sought,  he  would  have  worked  for  fom 
weeks  for  $75  .each  week.  He  went  into 
the  pictures  in  preference  to  other  forms  d 
toil  when  the  stage  failed  him.  Not  long 
ago  he  fretfully  approached  his  manago. 

“I’ve  just  come  to  tell  you,”  said  ht, 
“that  I  will  not  work  any  longer  for  this 
measly  salary’.” 


A  realistic  battle-scene,  upon  wkicb  money  was  expended  in  tbe 
most  recldess  lasbion. 


“All  right,”  said  the  manager,  with  equal 
fret.  “All  right.  I’ll  not  pay  you  a 
penny  more  than  $750  a  week.” 

One  hears  the  most  astounding  things 
and  discovers  that  they  are  true.  A  pretty 
prl  worked  on  a  Los  Angeles  “lot”  for  ten 
dollars  a  day  as  an  extra  woman.  A  studio 
needed  a  woman  to  do  a  particular  bit,  and 
found  that  she  filmed  well.  So  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  her  a  star.  Her  contract 
called  for  $150  weekly  for  the  first  six 
months,  rising  to  $500  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  After  the  .second  picture 
she  demanded  $500  at  once  and  $1,000 
weekly  at  the  year’s  end. 

A  “type”  hired  a  taxicab  to  hurry  him  to 
the  lot  on  which  a  picture  was  being  “shot.” 
Ordinarily  types  ride  on  street-cars,  for  the 
best  of  them  are  rarely  paid  more  than 
fifteen  dollars  a  day.  The  United  States 
senatorial  type  can  be  had  in  quantities  at 
ten  dollars  for  the  day’s  work.  But  this 
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new  idea  in  tLe  movies  is  that  ol  special  plays  for  children, 
which  are  adapted  to  their  hours  oi  school  leisure. 


characters  should  not  for¬ 
get  his  instructions  he 
repeats  them  through  a 
megaphone  dining  the 
progress  of  a  scene. 
One  of  the  sights  of  the 
studios  is  said  to  be  D. 
W.  Griffith  forcing  grief 
or  some  other  emotion  in¬ 
to  the  eyes  of  his  char¬ 
acters. 

The  chauffeur  filmed 
well.  Therefore  he  is  now 
being  paid  $400  weekly, 
thou^  his  heart  is  said  to 
be  with  his  taxicab.  A  bar¬ 
tender  made  a  few  dollars 
one  day  shaking  up  cock¬ 
tails  before  the  camera. 
His  features  came  out 
with  cameo  clearness, 
and  he  followed  the 
director’s  orders  with 
the  careful  obedience  of 
a  good  child.  That 
made  him  a  film  actor. 
Now  he  can  depend  on  an 
income  of  $15,000  a  year. 

Theda  Bara  was  never 
paid  more  than  $40 
a  week  on  the  stage. 

U  j  .  1  •  1  •  1*11  Then  a  star  was  needed 

rrom  a  prod^tion  which  u  presented  with  the  for  the  type  now  known  as 

exquisite  art  of  the  modem  movie.  the  vampire,  and  no  star 

was  available.  A  studio 

type  was  late  and  feared  to  lose  his  job.  A  scout  found  Miss  Bara,  she  proved  to  be  a 
bawling  manager  met  him  at  the  door.  success,  and  extravagant  advertising  made 
‘You — you — ”  began  the  manager,  her  a  star  overnight.  A  bank  clerk  traded 


Then  his  eye  fell  upon  the  chauffeur. 

“You’re  just  the  type  I  want!”  he 
shouted.  “Come  with  me!” 


his  $100-a-month  position  for  $150  a  week. 
Little  Miss  Madge  Evans,  aged  nine  years, 
is  paid  $35,000  a  year — or  at  least  her 


Evmtually  the  chauffeur  consented  to  guardians  receive  that  sum.  A  freckle- 
yun  his  cab  back  to  the  garage  and  walk  on  faced  kid  appeared  in  one  picture  recently 
®  a  scene  as  a  type  of  something  or  other,  in  a  tyi»  p^.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
^ was  not  a  bit  flustered  about  it.  It  had  just  a  1^ — just  hanging  around.  But  he 
carefully  explained  to  him  that  he  was  self-possessed,  engaging,  impudent, 
nather  think  nor  act.  The  director  and  had  a  r«illy  extraordfiiary  equipment 
all  that  for  the  movie  people.  He  of  freckles.  His  weekly  salary  is  now 
when  to  enter,  what  to  do,  how  about  equivalent  to  the  monthly  sum  paid 
®  do  It  and  where.  In  order  that  the  his  father  as  cashier  of  a  small-town  bank. 


These  salaries  are  paid  because  they  are 
subject  to  the  operations  of  the  inexorable 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  One  would 
think  that  the  woods  would  be  full  of  actors 
who  can  act  perfectly  well  before  a  camera. 
That  seems  especially  certain  when  one 
learns  the  methods  of  the  studio.  A  film 
play  is  never  worked  through  in  consecu¬ 
tive  incident,  as  is  a  drama  upon  the  legiti¬ 
mate  stage.  \  moment’s  reflection  will 
serve  to  show  that  would  be  impossible. 
Half  a  dozen  episodes  may  take  place  in 
the  master’s  study  and  the  remainder  in  an 
open  field.  So,  the  pictures  located  in 
the  study  are  worked  off  in  a  batch,  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  sequence  in  the 
play.  Then  the  company  is  transported 
to  the  fair  country,  and  does  its  bit  before 
the  director.  Often  the  finale  of  a  play  is 
enacted  first.  Sometimes  the  director 
elects  to  begin  in  the  middle  and  work 
both  ways. 

.Acting  under  such  conditions  resolves 
itself  into  implicit  obedience  to  the  director. 
Often  the  actors  have  only  the  haziest  idea 
of  what  they  are  suppo^  to  be  doing. 
But  the  effort  of  the  performer  is  far  from 
being  purely  mechanical — a  mere  reaction 
to  megaphoned  demands.  If  he  is  called 
upon  to  register  grief  or  love  or  happiness, 
he  must  register  exactly,  or  the  screen 
knows  him  no  more.  Chaplin’s  face  is  so 
extremely  mobile  that  there  are  mtunents 
when  it  is  almost  embarrassing  to  watch 
him.  If  a  friend  commits  a  social  blunder, 
the  evidence  of  the' crime  appears  in  Mr. 
Chaplin’s  automatic  eyebrows.  Another 
actor  was  a  star  upon  the  speaking  stage 
when  Chaplin  was  an  inconspicuous  item 
on  that  stage’s  backdrop.  He.  contracted 
to  work  for  ten  weeks  at  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  week.  .After  the  first  week  he  did  not 
work  at  all,  although  he  continued  to  draw 
his  salary.  His  face  was  not  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  He  did  not  film 
well. 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  one  person  films 
well  and  that  another  does  not — and  in 
the  complementary  fact  that  there  is  a 
continually  growing  demand  for  the  ones 
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that  do — that  has  forced  the  managers  to 
pay  the  extraordinary  salaries  of  to-day. 
Miss  Pickford  had  had  some  slight  success 
in  pictures  when  Mr.  Belasco  induced  her 
to  return  to  the  stage  to  act  in  one  of  his 
plays.  It  seems  incredible  now,  but  after 
having  won  a  certain  standing  with  the 
public  through  the  pictures,  she  demanded 
and  received  only  $150  a  wreek.  She  was 
not  a  great  success  on  the  stage.  Not 
many  months  afterward  she  approached 
Adolf  Zucker,  then  the  guiding  spirit  in 
the  picture-producing  con^>any  [which 
employed  her. 

“I  am  so  unhappy,”  she  wept. 

Mr.  Zucker  was  sympathetic.  He  patted 


But  if  he  obligated  himself  to  take  four 
other  films  of  less  consequence  along  with 
Chaplin,  the  big  picture  might  be  billed 
to  him  for  $300.  The  majors  realized 
they  had  been  imjust  to  themselves.  So 
Miss  Pickford  recently  refused  a  contract 
for  three  years  of  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
and  Fairbanks  turned  down  an  equal  sum, 
and  Chaplin  declined  to  renew  his  contract 
at  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  for  about 
a  year’s  work.  They  have  organized 
themselves  as  the  Big  Four,  with  David 
Griffith  as  the  Big  Fourth. 

“In  this  way  we  will  get  all  the  money,” 
they  said  to  themselves. 

Up  to  this  time,  not  a  great  deal  of  at- 


lenge  it,  in  “Broken  Blossoms.”  This  is  a 
bit  of  bare  and  brutal  realism.  Its  sordid 
and  depressing  story  is  not  relieved  by 
one  glint  of  sunshine.  It  is  portrayed 
with  such  exquisite  art,  however,  that 
even  its  critics  admit  it  marks  a  def- 
irute  step  forward.  But  they  insist  it  will 
not  pay. 

As  one  result  of  the  matragerial  attitude, 
some  authors  preferred  to  forego  the  money 
to  be  gained  by  selling  screen  rights. 
Others  sold  the  ri^ts  and  carefully  avoided 
seeing  the  pictured  results.  They  knew 
their  ugly  heroine — in  a  story  in  which 
the  whole  point  was  that  the  hen^ 
was  ugly — would  swish  through  in  a 
Paquin  gown,  and  languidly 
lift  a  perfect  arm  against  a 
background  of  velvet  to 
call  attention  to  a  classic 
profile.  Also,  authors  were 
not  always  treated  with  lov¬ 
ing  care  by  the  producers. 
There  is  an  historic  instance 
of  one  author  who  wound 
up  $40,000  out  of  pocket 
He  does  not  know  precisely 
how. 

But  the  combination  of 
big  stars  was  followed  by  a 
combination  of  little  stars, 
and  so  producers  were  set 
a-thinking.  It  was  obvious 
that  authors  could  not  com¬ 
bine  of  themselves,  first  b^ 
cause  authors  could  never 
agree,  and  secondly  because 
there  is  no  form  of  organiza- 


Ver  bright  head.  He  told  her 
he  would  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  relieve  her  distress. 

“And  what  has  made  you  un¬ 
happy,  Mar>'?”  he  asked. 

“i  have  just  heard  that 
Charlie  Chaplin  gets  eight 
thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  I 
only  get  six,”  she’ sniffled  into 
an  extravagant  bit  of  lace. 

“And  what  will  make  you 
happy,  Mary?”  asked  the  pa¬ 
ternal  Mr.  Zucker. 

“Ten  thousand  dollars,”  said 
Miss  Pickford. 

For  a  time  the  greater  artists 
of  the  film  were  content  with 
the  few  thousands  of  dollars 
they  were  paid  w'eekly  for  their 
ser\dces.  Perhaps  they  were 
dazzled  by  their  bank-balances. 

But  eventually  they  discovered 
that  their  producers  were  not 
only  making  as  much  money  from  the 
foreign  rights  of  their  films  as  they  were 
receiving  in  salaries,but  that  they  were  being 
used  as  carts  to  carry  lesser  artists.  That 
worked  out  this  way:  A  distributor  mi^t 
have  one  great  star  and  several  lesser 
twinklers.  The  exhibitor  preferred  to  pur¬ 
vey  a  steady  diet  of  Harts  and  Mixes  and 
Nazimovas  to  his  customers,  but  there  are 
not  enough  films  of  this  sort  to  go  around. 

“If  you  get  one  big  star,  you  must  take 
four  little  fellows,”  said  the  distributor. 

One  consequence  was  that  the  minors 
obtained  more  money  than  the  majors 
believed  them  worth  in  the  open  market, 
while  the  income  of  the  majors  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  decreased.  An  exhibitor 
might  be  able  to  rent  a  Chaplin  film,  for 
example,  for  $500  if  he  took  that  film  alone. 


tention  had  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  the 
author.  It  is  true  that  large  sums  have 
been  paid  for  the  picture  rights  to  well- 
known  plays  and  stories,  but  the  money 
was  re^y  paid  for  the  advertising  the 
properties  had  received.  The  picture 
people  for  the  most  part  had  a  singular 
indifference  to  the  feelings  of  an  author. 

Time  after  time  an  author  parted  with 
the  picture  rights  in  all  good  humor,  only 
to  learn  that  an  autocratic  director  dfflered 
with  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
story  should  be  treated.  All  directors  be¬ 
lieve  firmly  in’the  virtues  of  a  hai^y  end¬ 
ing.  It  bthou^t  to  have  a  most  benevolent 
effect  upon  the  box-office. 

Even  yet,  the  directors  hold  firm  to  their 
theory.  Perhaps  they  are  right.  Griffith 
alone  has  had  enough  courage  to  chal- 


tion  copious  enough  to  take  in  all  who 
write  for  the  pictures.  But  producers 
might  combine  groups  of  authors.  That 
has  been  done.  Rex  Beach  and  Gertrude 
Atherton — who,  having  become  a  film 
writer,  recently  drew  a  passionate  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  snobs  who  refuse  to  see  the 
films — and  Stewart  Edward  White  and 
Emerson  Hough  and  a  raft  of  others  have 
already  been  put  under  contract  by  various 
producers.  As  an  added  attraction,  it  b 
announced  that  these  authors  will  person¬ 
ally  supervise  the  production  of  the 
pictures  based  on  their  stories. 

“That  means  trouble,”  said  one  emperor 
of  the  camera.  “Smith  held  us  up  f* 
three  weeks  and  cost  us  $22,000.  Finalty 
we  had  to  make  over  the  ending  to  suit 
him.” 
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A  sensational  stunt  in  ^Ve8tern  drama.  Tbe  man.  banging  bead  downward,  was  actually  roped 
by  tbe  cowboy  star,  tbe  rope  thrown  over  tbe  Ilagpole. 


“How  did  you  make  it  over?”  I  asked. 

“Like  it  was  in  the  book,”  said  the 
emperor. 

The  important  fact  underlying  this 
grouping  of  authors  is  that  the  producers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story 
is  as  important,  almost,  as  the  star.  In  this, 
they  are  following  the  example  of  the  legit¬ 
imate  stage.  Not  many  years  ago  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  name  of  the  star 
in  theatrical  advertising.  To-day  far  more 
is  placed  upon  the  excellence  of  the  story. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  picture 
magnates  holds  that  the  star  is  becoming 
increasingly  unimportant.  To-day  the  pro¬ 
ducer  must  pay  through  the  nose  for  “per 
sonality,”  but  he  hopes  that  to-morrow 
conditions  will  be  better.  A  story  by  a 
well-known  author  or  a  play  that  has  had 
a  popular  success  will  always  be  profitable 
on  the  screen,  he  says — granted  that  it  is 
artistically  product — whether  a  well- 
known  actor  appears  in  the  cast  or  not. 

One  reason  for  this 
somewhat  belated 
recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  author  and  the 
story  is  that  many  of 
the  first  producers  in 
the  picture  field  have 
dropped  out,  or  are  no 
longer  active  in  studio 
management.  Many  of 
these  men  were  of  the 
street-fair  class — 
gamblers  by  instinct 
and  strollers  by  pro¬ 
fession — who  had  seen 
a  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  easy 
®oney  when  pictures 
mst  became  popular. 

T^e  fact  that  a  motion- 
picture  actually  moved 
I  was  its  principial  appeal 
to  them,  as  it  was  to 
the  first  audiences. 


Then  they  began  the  production  of 
slapstick  comedy,  and  the  most  lurid  of 
pictured  melodrama,  and  finally  found  in 
the  sex  dramas  a  source  of  further  profit. 
But  they  wholly  failed  to  keep  abreast 
either  of  the  advance  in  the  art  of  the  film 
or  in  the  quality  of  the  audiences.  Their 
mentalities  would  not  stretch  to  fit  progress. 
Their  formula  to  gain  success  was  to  hire  a 
well-advertised  actor  and  a  successful 
director,  cover  the  billboards  with  red  and 
while  and  black,  and  do  odd  things  with  the 
ledgers.  Tame  scenario  writers  sat  in 
back  rooms  and  “adapted”  stories.  That 
is  a  handy  phrase — to  “adapt.”  It  covers 
many  things.  Sometimes  the  adaptation 
was  so  complete  that  the  outraged  authors 
found  the  words  of  their  stories  in  the  sub¬ 
titles  of  the  films. 

Then  the  supply  of  uncopyrighted  stories 
and  easily  stealable  stories  and  cheaply 
purchasable  stories  ran  out,  and  producers 
began  to  pay  for  scenarios  in  real  money 


Filming  tbe  bead-on  coUuion  oi  an  automobile  witb  a  post. 


Not  in  large  sums  of  money,  you  will  under¬ 
stand.  The  rule  was  to  treat  the  author 
like  a  stepchild,  and  beat  him  down  as  far 
as  possible.  But  the  money  was  real. 
Literary  men,  however,  are  impossible 
persons  to  deal  with.  Writers  found  that 
producers  cheerfully  spent  and  wasted 
150,000  in  the  production  of  stories 
for  which  they  had  reluctantly  paid 
$300,  and  a  regrettable  prejudice  against 
producers  grew  in  the  literary  breast. 
They  continued  to  sell  to  the  films  in  many 
cases.  Business,  you  understand,  is  busi¬ 
ness.  But  they  were  unhappy  in  their 
dealings.  Not  long  ago  the  producers 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  readily 
available  supply  of  stories  had  been  de¬ 
pleted.  Old  films  were  pulled  out  of 
cubbyholes  and  made  over.  Pictures  that 
had  been  forgotten  were  advertised  as  re¬ 
vived  masterpieces. 

“We  have  2,000  old  films  for  sale,”  said 
an  agent  of  one  of  the  earliest  producing 
companies.  “The  film 
is  worthless,  of  course, 
for  it  is  broken  and 
brittle.  But  some  of 
the  stories  are  worth 
doing  over.” 

Upon  examination, 
one  producer  deter- 
^  mined  that  in  the  2,0C0 
ribbons  perhaps  300 
stories  were  available 
for  remaking.  He  made 
a  verbal  offer  of 
$.35,000  for  the  lot  and 
the  agent  accepted  it. 
A  check  was  sent,  but 
in  the  meantime  the 
agent  had  fallen  ill. 
His  substitute  at  the 
office  examined  the  sit¬ 
uation,  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  original 
agreement,and  returned 
{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Ijy  Irving  Dachener 

Author  of  “Ebon  HoUen,"  “Tht  Light  in  iht  Charing,"  tte. 


,  e  ^  o  ine  oeginning  oi  me  Story  loiiows:  u  teiis  now  sam-  ,  .  ...  ,  ,  . ,  a  .t. 

of  the  future,  bamson  saw  the  peril  of  it.  son  Henry  Ti^ior.  his  w&e  Sarah,  their  two  chUdren  most  moi  have  begun  to  think  of  the  enect 

As  they  rode  along,  young  Mr.  Biggs  “d  the^  Sambo,  in  the  year  1831.  jo^ey  from  of  slavery  on  the  soul;  in  the  South  a  vast 
.  ,  a  1  L  It  r  11  f  u*  1  r  Vermont,  through  the  wilderness  to  the  land  of  ^*»**^»j  ...  i  .  t  ir  .  tU. 

took  a  flask  half  full  of  whisky  from  his  plenty  in  the  West.  They  have  numerous  adven-  majority  are  thinking  of  its  effect  on  the 
pocket  and  offered  it  to  Samson.  The  nieetin^  with  interesti^  c^rac^:  the  fever  pocket.  One  stands  for  a  moral  and  the 

r  c  %  A  .  j  and  ague;  and  their  first  sight  of  a  steamboat  and  ^  .  i  i  •  i_.  •» 

latter  refused  this  tender  courtesy,  and  the  lowmiotivei  They  find  Hany  Needles,  a  handsome  other  for  a  legal  right.” 
young  man  drank  alone.  He  complained  Yankee  lad,  w^dmiig  sick  and  alone  and  t^y  take  •-  ...  .  .  ..  .. 

•'f  .  JO  j  1-  f  !_•  him  m.  nurse  him  till  he  is  well,  and  then  add  him  to 

Ot  pain,  and  oamson  made  a  sung  Oi  his  their  company.  Finally,  the  Traylors  reach  New 
muiSer  and  put  it  over  the  neck  and  arm  Salem,  nunois,  where  they  are  heartily  welcomed  and 
,  .  j  'j  j  -.1.  urged  to  remam.  They  are  mtroduced  to  the  Rut- 

of  the  injured  Biggs,  and  drove  with  care  lefe.  who  k^  the  mn.  jack  Kelso,  the  scholar, 
to  avoid  jolting.  For  the  first  time  Bill  Benv-  trf  Lincoln  and  Berry’s  store,  and  at  last  to 

c,  .  1  ^  f  1  j  .1.  Honest  Abe  himself.  That  evening  Samson  gets  his 

ramson  took,  a  carciui  and  SyTHpathOtiC  first  glimpse  of  the  latent  power  in  the  big,  un^cainly 
look  at  him.  He  was  a  handsome  youth  but  tnd-hea^  y<mth.  W  af^  their  ar- 

•  a.  •  r  a.  a.  11  -a.!.  J  1  J  i_  •  fival  the  TrEylors  bmld  a  home  with  the  help  erf  their 

aLX)Ut  SIX  tcct  tall  with  dark  eyes  and  hair  neighbors,  work  on  which  is  intciTMted  by  a  number 
and  a  small  black  mustache,  and  teeth  yotii«  m^  from  dary’s  ^ve.  A 

•  J  '  tight  follows,  m  which  Jack  Armstrong,  the  leader  and 

very  white  and  evxn.  a  bully,  is  downed  by  Abe;  and  Samson,  even  more 

In  New’  Salem,  Samson  took  him  to  Dr.  po^^ul  than  the  giant  Linwln,  lends  an  hon  hand 

All)  er  ji_ija.i_ja.  •  which  speedily  disposes  of  the  rowdies.  The  Tray- 

Alien  S  Othce  and  helped  the  doctor  m  lors  give  a  house-warmiiw  when  their  home  is  finished, 
setting  the  broken  bone.  Then  he  went  Amar«  this  company  of  Lmc<^’s  friends  is  the  charm- 
.  rur  .»  .  J  t  J  4  1.  J-  u-  ‘"8  Bim.  datighter  of  Jack  Kelso,  who  falls  m  love 

to  Offut  s  Store  and  found  Abe  reading  his  with  Harry  Needles. 

law  book,  and  gave  him  an  accoimt  of  his  ^ife  for  tlw  Tr^lots  b^m«  settled— they  are 

*  .  ^  now  part  of  New  Salem,  but  they  have  not  lived 

aoveniure.  there  long,  before  Samson  obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  im- 

“I’m  both  glad  and  sorry,”  said  Abe.  dentround  railroad  about  the  time  of  its  beginning. 
ttri  1  J  a-u  r  !•  1  J  A.  1  J  when  two  fugitive  slaves  come  to  him  seeking  shelter, 

I  m  gl^d  that  you  licked  the  slaver  and  and  aid  to  escape  from  their  cruel  owner. 


CHAPTER  TEN 

In  which  Mr.  Eliphalel  Biggs  gets  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Bim  Kelso  and  her  father. 

IN  A  musty  old  ledger  kept  by  JamM 
Rutledge,  the  owner  of  Rutledge’s 
Tavern  in  the  year  1832,  is  an  entry  under 
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It  had  done  him  good  to  asked  with  a  playful  look  in 

^to  fall  trembling  and  con-  “I  hate  cows— I’ve  got  a 

fused  at  the  feet  of  his  mas-  thousand  cows  and  1  see  as 

ter.  He  had  never  met  his  /  little  of  them  as  possible,”  said 

H^edale  that  morning.  The  “It  is  such  a  pleasure  to 

event  had  been  too  long  de-  -  hate  cows,”  Bim  exclaimed, 

layed.  Encouraged  by  idleae^  “There’s  nothing  I  enjoy  so 

^^ilof  his  s^t.  Restraint  |  “I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 

had  been  a  thing  imknown  to  -  ^  because  they  give  milk — 

him  He  had  mled  the  little  jflHHpi  such  quantities  of  milk! 

world  in  which  he  had  lived  Sometimes  I  lie  awake  ni^ts 

by  a  sense  of  divine  right.  .■  iS  hating  cows.  There  are  so 

He  was  a  prince  of  Egoland —  “any  cows  here  it  keeps  me 

had  only  half  yield^  itseU  to  i  “Bim  has  to  milk  a  cow — 

the  principles  of  democracy.  f  that’s  the  reason,”  ^id  Ann. 

Sobriety  and  the  barn-door  •■'  come  over  and 

had  been  a  help  to  his  soul.  *t  '  see  her  do  it,”  said  Mr.  Biggs. 

More  of  these  heroic  remedies  /f  <  “If  you  do,  I’ll  milk  in  your 

might  have  saved  him.  He  ^  ^  face — honest  I  will!”  said  Bim. 

was  like  one  exiled  for  a  term  *  “I  wouldn’t  care  if  it  rained 

from  his  native  heath.  After  milk.  I’m  going  to  come  and 

the  ancient  fashion  of  princes,  <  see  you  often  if  your-mother 

assassination  of  the  man  who  ''  “You’ll  see  her  scampering 

had  blocked  his  way.  De-  up  the  ladder  like  a  squirrel,” 

prived  of  the  heat  of  alcohol,  said  Mrs.  Kelso.  “She  kn’t 

his  purpose  had  sickened  and  **■<*>.  real  tame  yet.” 

died.  “Perhaps  we  could  hide  the 

It  must  be  said  that  he  ladder,”  he  suggested  with  a 

served  his  term  as  a  sober  Jack  ICelso  found  Al>e  sitting  alone  witk  Ins  ,  smile. 

human  being  quite  gracefully,  Blackstone  In  Offut  s  store  that  afternoon.  yo“  P*ay  on  the  flute?” 

bemg  a  well-bom  youth  of  Bim  asked, 

some  education,  k  few  days  “No,”  said  Mr.  Biggs, 

he  spent  mostly  in  bed,  while  his  friend  gold  and  yaller  as  a  dandelion.  You  come  “I  was  afraid,”  Bim  exclaimed.  “My 
who  had  come  on  from  Hopedale  took  down  here.”  Uncle  Henry  does.”  She  looked  into  Mr. 

care  of  him.  Soon  he  began  to  walk  “That’ll  do,”  Bim  answered.  “I’ll  be  Biggs’s  eyes. 

about,  and  his  friend  returned  to  St.  Louis,  down  as  soon  as  I  can  get  on  my  best  bib  “You  Uke  fun — don’t  you?”  he  said. 

His  fine  manners  and  handsome  form  and  tucker.”  “Have  you  got  a  snare  dnun?”  Bim 

and  face  captured  the  little  village,  most  of  She  was  singing  “Sweet  Nightingale”  as  queried. 

whose  mhabitants  had  come  from  Ken-  she  began  “to  fix  up,”  while  .\nn  and  Mr.  “No.  What  put  that  into  your  head?” 
tucky.  They  knew  a  gentleman  when  Biggs  were  talking  with  Mrs.  Kelso.  Mr.  Biggs  asked,  a  little  mystified, 

they  saw  him;  they  felt  a  touch  of  awe  in  “Ann,”  Bim  called  m  a  moment,  “had  “I  don’t  know.  I  thought  I’d  ask.  My 
his  pi^nce.  Mr.  Biggs  claimed  to  have  I  better  put  on  my  red  dress  or  my  blue?”  Uncle  Henry  has  a  snare  drum.  That’s 

prt  his  hurt  from  a  fall  from  his  horse,  “Yer  blue;  and  be  quick  about  it.”  one  reason  we  came  to  Illinois.” 

pride  leading  him  to  clothe  the  facts  in  “Don’t  you  let  him  get  away  after  all  ,  Mr.  Biggs  laughed.  “That  smile  of 
prevarication.  If  the  truth  had  been  this  trouble.”  yours  is  very  becoming,”  he  said, 

kiwwn  just  then,  Samson  would  have  “I  won’t.”  “Did  you  ever  dream  of  a  long-legged, 

suffered  a  heavy  loss  of  popularity  in  New  In  a  few  minutes  Bim  called  from  the  brindle  cat  with  yellow  eyes  and  a  blue 

t<^  of  the  ladder  to  Ann.  The  latter  went  tail?”  she  asked  as  if  to  change  the  subject. 
A  week  after  his  arrival.  Aim  Rutledge  and  looked  up  at  her.  Both  prls  burst  “Never!” 

over  to  Jack  Kelso’s  with  him.  into  peals  of  merry  laughter.  Bim  had  “I  wrisht  you  had.  Maybe  you’d  know 

up  the  stick-ladder  as  soon  as  they  put  on  a  suit  of  her  father’s  old  clothes  and  how  to  scare  it  away,  it  carries  on  so.”  j 
entered  the  door,  Mr.  Kelso  was  away  on  her  buffalo  skin  whiskers  and  was  a  wrild  “I  know  what  would  fix  that  cat,”  said 
*  11^  uunt.  Ann  went  to  the  ladder  and  sight.  Mrs.  Kelso.  "“Give  him  the  hot  biscuits 

“Don’t  you  come  down  looking  like  which  you  sometimes  eat  for  supper, 

r  ^  “P  ladder,  that,”  said  Ann.  “I’ll  go  up  there  and  He’ll  never  come  again.” 

U)me  back  down.  Here’s  a  right  nice  ’tend  to  you.”  this  point  Mr.  Kelso  returned  with  his 

come  to  see  you.”  Ann  climbed  the  ladder  and  for  a  time  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  was  introduced  to 

g.  ^  looking  fellow  is  he?”  there  was  much  laughing  and  chattering  in  Mr.  Biggs. 

,  the  little  loft.  By  and  by  Ann  came  “I  welcome  you  to  the  hazards  of  my 

T)h,  purty  as  a  picture,  black  eyes  and  down.  Bim  hesitated,  laughing  above  the  fireside,”  said  Kelso.  “So  you’ve  come 
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from  St.  Louis  and  stopped  for  repairs  in 
this  land  of  the  ladder-climbers.  Sit  down 
and  I’ll  put  a  log  on  the  fire.” 

“Thank  you,  I  must  go,”  said  Biggs. 
“The  doctor  will  be  looking  for  me  now.” 

“Can  I  not  stay  you  with  flagons?” 
Kelso  asked. 

“The  doctor  has  forbidden  me  all  drink 
but  milk  and  water.” 

“A  wise  man  is  Dr.  Allen!”  Kelso  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Cervantes  was  right  in  saying 
that  too  much  wine  will  neither  keep  a 
secret  nor  fulfil  a  promise.” 

“Will  you  make  me  a  promise?”  Bim 
asked  of  Mr.  Biggs  as  he  was  leaving  the 
door  with  Ann. 

“Anything  you  will  ask,”  he  answered. 

“Please  don’t  ever  look  at  the  moon 
through  a  knot-hole,”  she  said  in  a  half 
whisper. 

The  young  man  laughed.  “Why  not?” 

“It  will  give  you  a  cross-eye.  It  is 
worse  than  playing  the  flute.” 

“Don’t  be  alarmed  by  my  daughter’s 
fancies,”  said  Kelso.  “They  are  often 
astonishing.  She  has  a  prejudice  against 
the  flute.  It  is  well  founded.  An  ill-played 
flute  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  law  and 
order.  Goldsmith  estranged  half  his  friends 
with  a  grim  determination  to  play  the  flute. 
It  w’as  the  skeleton  in  his  closet.” 

SO  MR.  ELIPHALET  BIGGS  met  the 
pretty  daughter  of  Jack  Kelso.  On  his 
way  back  to  the  tavern  he  told  Ann  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  sweetest  and 
prettiest  girl  in  all  the  world — Bim  Kelso. 
That  very  evening  .\nn  went  over  to  Kelso’s 
cabin  to  take  the  news  to  Bim  and  her 
mother,  and  to  tell  them  that  her  father 
reckon^  he  belonged  to  a  very  rich  and  a 
very  grand  family.  Naturally,  they  felt  a 
sense  of  elation;  although  Mrs.  Kelso,  being 
a  woman  of  shrewdness,  was  not  carried 
away.  Mr.  Kelso  had  gone  to  Offut’s  store 
and  the  three  had  the  cabin  to  themselves. 

“I  think  he’s  just  a  wonderful  man,” 
Bim  exclaimed.  “But  I’m  sorry  his  name 
is  so  much  like  figs  and  wigs  and  pigs.  I’m 
plum  sure  I’m  going  to  love  him.” 

“I  thought  you  were  in  love  with  Harry 
Needles?”  Bim’s  mother  said  to  her. 

“I  am,  but  he  keeps  me  so  busy.  I  have 
to  dress  him  up  every  day  and  put  a  mus¬ 
tache  on  him  and  think  up  ever  so  many 
nice  things  for  him  to  say;  and  when  he 
comes  he  doesn’t  say  them.  He’s  terribly 
young.” 

“The  same  age  as  you.  I  think  he  is  a 
splendid  boy — so  does  everybody.” 

“I  have  to  make  all  his  courage  for  him, 
and  then  he  never  will  use  it,”  Bim  went 
on.  “He  has  never  said  whether  he  likes 
my  looks  or  not.” 

“But  there’s  time  enough  for  that — ^you 
are  only  a  child,”  said  her  mother.  “You 
told  me  that  he  said  once  you  were 
beautiful.” 

“But  he  has  never  said  it  twice;  and  when 
he  did  say  it  I  didn’t  believe  my  ears,  he 
spoke  so  low;  acted  kind  o’  like  he  was 
scared  at  it.  I  don’t  want  to  wait  forever 
to  be  really  and  truly  loved,  do  I?” 

Mrs.  Kelso  laughed.  “It’s  funny  to 
hear  a  baby  talking  like  that,”  she  said. 
“We  don’t  know  this  man.  He’s  probably 
only  fooling  anyway.” 

Bim  rose  and  stood  very  erect.  “Mother, 
do  you  think  I  look  like  a  baby?”  she 
ask^.  “I  tell  you  I’m  every  inch  a  wo¬ 
man,”  she  added,  mimicking  her  father  in 
the  speech  of  Lear. 


“But  there  are  not  many  inches  in  you 
yet.” 

“How  discouraging  you  are!”  said  Bim, 
sinking  into  her  chair  with  a  sigh. 

Bim  went  often  to  the  little  tavern  after 
that.  Of  those  meetings  little  is  known, 
save  that  with  all  the  pretty  arts  of  the 
cavalier,  unknown  to  Harry  Needles,  the 
handsome  youth  flattered  and  delighted 
the  girl. 

This  went  on,  day  by  day,  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  evening  before  Biggs  was  to 
leave  for  his  home,  Bim  went  to  eat 
supper  wdth  Ann  at  the  tavern. 

It  happened  that  Jack  Kelso  had  found 
Abe  sitting  alone  with  his  Blackstone  in 
Offut’s  store  that  afternoon. 

“Mr.  Kelso,  did  you  ever  hear  what  Eb 
Zane  said  al^ut  the  general  subject  of 
sons-in-law?”  Abe  asked. 

“Never — but  I  reckon  it  would  be  wise 
and  possibly  apropros,”  said  Kelso. 

“He  said  that  a  son-in-law  was  a  curious 
kind  o’  property,”  Abe  began.  “‘Ye 
know,’  says  Eb,  ‘if  ye  have  a  boss  that’s 
tricky  an’  dangerous,  wuth  less  than 
nothin’,  ye  can  give  him  away  er  kill  him; 
but  if  ye  have  a  son-in-law  that’s  wuth- 
less,  nobody  else  will  have  him,  an’  it’s 
agin  the  law  to  kill  him.  .  Fust  ye  know, 
ye’ve  got  a  critter  on  yer  hands  that  kicks 
an’  won’t  work,  an’  has  to  be  fed  an’ 
watered  three  times  a  day.  He  ain’t 
content  with  food;  he  devours  yer  happi¬ 
ness,  an’  is  wuth  a  million  dollars  1^ 
than  nothin’.  ” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

“When  a  man  is  figurin’  his  assets,  it’s 
better  to  add  ten  dollars  than  to  subtract 
a  million,”  said  Abe.  “That’s  about  as 
simple  as  adding  up  the  weight  o’  three 
small  hogs.” 

“What  a  well  of  wisdom  you  are,  Abe!” 
said  Kelso.  “Do  you  know  anything 
about  this  yoimg  Missourian  who  is  shining 
up  to  Bim?” 

“I  only  know  that  he  was  a  drinking 
man  up  to  the  time  he  landed  here;  and 
that  he  threatened  Traylor  with  his  whip 
and  got  thrown  against  the  side  of  a  bam — 
plenty  hard.  He’s  a  kind  of  American 
king  and  I  don’t  like  kings.  They’re  nice 
to  look  at,  but  generally  those  that  have 
married  ’em  have  had  one  h — 1  of  a  time.” 

Kelso  rose  and  went  home  to  supper. 

Soon  after  the  supper-dishes  had  been 
laid  away  in  the  Kelso  cabin,  young  Mr. 
Biggs  rapped  on  its  door,  pulled  the  latch¬ 
string,  and  sat  down  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kelso  at  the  fireside. 

“I  have  come  to  ask  for  your  daughter’s 
hand,”  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated. 
“I  know  it  will  seem  sudden,  but  she  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  girl  I  want.  I’ve  had  her 
pictme  in  my  heart  always.  I  love  your 
daughter.  I  can  give  her  a  handsome 
home  and  everything  she  could  desire.” 

Kelso  answered  promptly:  “We  are 
glad  to  welcome  you  here,  but  we  can  not 
entertain  such  a  proposal,  flattering  as  it  is. 
Our  daughter  is  too  young  to  think  of 
marriage.  Then,  sir,  we  know  very  little 
about  you;  and  may  I  be  pardoned  if  I  add 
that  what  we  know  does  not  recommend 
you?” 

The  young  man  was  surprised.  He  had 
not  expect^  such  talk  from  a  ladder- 
climber.  He  looked  at  Kebo — struggling 
for  an  answer.  Then — 

“Perhaps  not,”  said  he.  ‘T  have  been 
a  little  wild,  but  that  U  all  in  the  past.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  anything  I  have  done.” 


“Nevertheless,  I  must  ask  you  to  back 
away  from  thb  subject.  I  can  not  even 
dbcuss  it  with  you.” 

“May  I  not  hope  that  you  will  rhanp 
your  mind?” 

“Not  at  present.  Let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself.” 

“I  generally  get  what  I  want,”  said  the 
young  man. 

“And  now  and  then  something  that  you 
don’t  want,”  said  Kelso,  a  bit  nettled  by 
hb  persbtence. 

“You  ought  to  think  of  her  hapf^ess. 

She  b  too  sweet  and  beautiful  for  a  home 
like  thb.” 

There  was  an  awkward  moment  of 
silence.  The  young  man  said  good  night 
and  opened  the  door. 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Kebo. 

He  went  with  Mr.  Biggs  to  the  tavern, 
got  hb  daughter  and  returned  to  hb  home 
with  her. 

Mrs.  Kebo  chided  her  husband  for  being 
hard  on  Mr.  Biggs. 

“He  has  had  hb  lesson;  perhaps  he  will 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,”  she  said. 

“I  fear  there  bn’t  a  new  leaf  in  hb  book,” 
said  Kebo.  “They’re  all  dirty.” 

He  told  hb  wife  what  Abe  had  said  m  the 
store. 

“The  wisdom  of  the  common  f oik  b  in  that 
beardless  young  gbnt,”  he  said.  “It  b  the 
wisdom  of  many  generations  gathered  m 
the  hard  school  of  experience.  I  wonder 
where  it  b  going  to  lead  him.” 

As  Eliphalet  Biggs  was  going  down  the 
west  road  next  morning,  he  met  Bim  on 
her  pony,  returning  from  the  field  nith 
her  cow.  They  stopped. 

“I’m  coming  back,  little  girl,”  he  said. 

“What  for?”  she  asked. 

“To  tell  you  a  secret  and  to  ask  you  a 
question.  Nobody  but  you  has  the  right 
to  say  I  can  not.  May  I  come?” 

“I  suppose  you  can  if — you  w'ant  to,” 
she  answered. 

“I’ll  come  and  I’ll  w’rite  to  you  and  send 
the  letters  to  Ann.” 

Menton  Graham,  came  out  of  the  woods 
just  then  and  saw  them. 

“Good-by!”  said  young  Mr.  Biggs  as  his 
heeb  touched  the  flanks  of  hb  horse. 
Then  he  went  flying  dowm  the  road. 

CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

Wherein  Abe  makes  sundry  wise  remarks 
to  the  Boy  Harry,  and  announces  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  at 
Kelso's  Dinner  Party. 

Harry  needles  met  Bim  Keboon 

the  road  next  day,  when  he  was  going 
down  to  see  if  there  was  any  mail.  She 
was  on  her  pony.  He  was  in  his  new  suit 
of  clothes — a  butternut  background  striped 
into  large  checks. 

“You  look  like  a  walking  checker¬ 
board,”  said  she,  stopping  her  pony. 

“This — this  b  my  new  suit,”  Harry 
answered,  looking  down  at  it. 

“It’s  a  tiresome  suit,”  said  she  inip^‘ 
tiently.  “I’ve  been  playing  checkers  on  it 
ever  since  I  caught  sight  o’  you,  and  I  ve 
got  a  man  crowned  in  the  king  row.” 

“I  thought  you’d  like  it,”  he  answered 
quite  seriously  and  with  a  look  of  disaj^ 
pointment.  “Say,  I’ve  got  that  razor  and 
I’ve  shaved  three  times  already!” 

He  took  the  razor  from  hb  pocket,  drew 
it  from  its  case  and  proudly  held  it  up  s 
fore  her.  J 
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“Don’t  tell  anybody,”  he  warned  her.  kind  o’  sick.  Come  into  the  store  and  at  “I’ve  got  a  book  here  that  I  want  you  to 
“They’d  laugh  at  me.  They  wouldn’t  down.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.”  ’  read,”  .\be  went  on.  “It’s  the  ‘Life  of 

know  how  I  feel.”  Harry  followed  the  big  man  into  Offut’s  Henry  Clay.’  Take  it  home  and  read  it 

“I  won’t  say  anything,”  she  answered,  store,  flattered  by  the  attention.  There  carefully,  and  then  bring  it  back  to  me  and 
“I  reckon  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  don’t  had  been  something  very  grateful  to  his  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  You  may  be 
love  you — not  so  much  as  I  did,  anyway —  wounded  spirit  in  the  sound  of  Abe’s  voice  a  Henry  Clay  yourseU  by  and  by.  The 

not  near  so  much.  I  only  love  you  just  a  and  the  feel  of  his  hand.  The  store  was  world  has  something  big  in  it  for  every  one, 

wee  little  bit  now.”  empty.  if  he  can  only  find  it.  We’re  all  searching 

It  is  curious  that  she  should  have  said  “You  and  I  mustn’t  let  ourselves  be  — some  for  gold  and  some  for  fame.  I 

that.  Her  former  confession  had  been  worried  by  little  matters,”  said  Abe,  as  pray  God  every  day  that  He  will  help  me 

cwiveyed  only  by  the  look  in  her  eyes  at  they  sat  down  together  by  the  fire,  to  find  my  work — the  thing  I  can  do  better 
sundry  times  and  by  unpremeditated  acts  “Things  that  seem  to  be  as  big  as  a  moun-  than  anything  else — and  when  it  is  found 
in  the  hour  of  his  p^ril.  tain  now  will  look  like  a  mole-hill  in  six  help  me  to  do  it.  I  expect  it  will  be  a 

Harry’s  face  fell.  “Do  you  love — some  months.  You  and  I  have  got  big  things  to  do,  hard  and  dangerous  search  and  that  I  shall 
other  man?”  he  asked.  partner.  W’e  mustn’t  let  little  things  get  make  mistakes.  I  expect  to  drop  some 

“Yes — a  regular  man — mustache,  six  in  their  way.  I  was  once  in  a  boat  with  old  apples  on  my  way.  They’ll  look  like 
feet  tall  and  everything.  I  just  tell  you.  Captain  Chase  on  the  Illinois  River.  We  gold  to  me,  but  I’m  not  going  to  lose  sight 
he’s  purty!”  had  got  into  the  rapids.  It  was  a  narrow  of  the  main  purpose.” 

“Is  it  that  rich  feller  from  St.  Louis?”  he  channel  in  dangerous  water.  They  had  to 
asked.  keep  her  headed  just  so  or  we’d  have  gone  "VltTHEN  Hany  got  home,  he  found 

She  nodded  an<Lthen  whispered:  “Don’t  on  the  rocks.  Suddenly  a  boy  dropped  his  Sarah  sewing  by  the  fireside  with 

you  tell!”  apple  overboard  and  began  to  holler.  He  Joe  and  Betsy  playing  by  the  bc^.  Sam- 

The  boy’s  lips  trembled  when  he  an-  wanted  to  have  the  boat  stepped.  For  a  son  had  gone  to  the  woo^  to  split  rails, 

swered:  “I  won’t  tell.  But  I  don’t  see  minute  that  boy  thought  his  apple  was  the  “Any  mail?”  Sarah  asked, 

how  you  can  do  it.”  biggest  thing  in  the  world.  We’re  all  a  “No  mail,”  he  answered. 

“WTiy?”  good  deal  like  him.  We  keep  dropping  Sarah  went  to  the  window  and  stood  for 

“He  drinks  and  he  keeps  slaves  and  beats  our  apples  and  calling  for  the  boat  to  stop,  some  minutes  looking  at  the  plain, 
them  with  a  bull-whip.  He  is  not  re-  Soon  we  find  that  there  are  many  apples  Its  sere  grasses,  protruding  out  of  the 
spectable.”  in  the  world  as  good  as  that  one.  You  snow,  hissed  and  bent  in  the  wind.  In  its 

answered  quickly,  have  all  come  to  a  stretch  of  bad  water  up  cheerless  winter  colors  it  was  a  dreary 

D-***''^  care  what  you  say.”  at  your  house.  The  folks  have  been  sick,  thing  to  see. 

IBim  touched  her  pony  with  the  whip  and  They’re  a  little  lonesome  and  discouraged.  “How  I  long  for  home!”  she  exclaimed, 

row  away.  Don’t  you  make  it  any  harder  by  crjdng  as  she  resumed  her  sewing  by  the  fire. 

Harry  sta^ered  for  a  moment  as  he  over  a  lost  apple.  You  know,  it’s  possible  Little  Joe  came  and  stood  by  her  knee 

went  on.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears.  It  that  the  apple  will  float  along  down  into  and  gave  her  his  oft-repeated  blessing: 
seemed  to  him  that  the  world  had  been  the  still  water  where  you  can  jfick  it  up  “God  help  us  and  make  his  face  to  shine 
™“cd.  tjy  {jy  'pjjg  important  thing  is  to  upon  us.” 

Down  by  the  tavern  he  met  .M)c,  who  keep  going  ahead.”  She  kissed  him^  and  said:  “Dear  little 

*  This  bit  of  fatherly  counsel  was  a  help  comforter!  It  shines  upon  me  every  time 

Howdy,  Harry!”  said  Abe.  “Y’ou  look  to  the  boy.  I  hear  you  say  those  words.” 
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The  little  lad  had  observed  the  effect  of 
the  blessing  on  his  mother  in  her  moments 
of  depression;  and  many  times  his  par¬ 
roting  had  been  the  word  in  season.  Now 
he  returned  to  his  play  again,  satisfied. 

“Would  you  mind  if  I  called  you 
Mother?”  Harry  asked. 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  it,  if  it 
gives  you  any  comfort,  Harry,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

She  observed  that  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

“We  are  all  very  fond  of  you,”  she  said 
as  she  bent  to  her  task. 

Then  the  boy  told  her  of  the  history  of 
his  morning — the  talk  with  Bim,  with  the 
razor  omitted  from  it;  how  he  had  met  Abe 
and  all  that  Abe  had  said  to  him  as  they 
sat  together  in  the  store. 

“Well,  Harry,  if  she’s  such  a  fool,  you’re 
lucky  to  have  found  it  out  so  soon,”  said 
Sarah.  “She  does  nothing  but  ride  the 
pony  and  milk  the  cow.  I  don’t  believe 
she  ever  spun  a  hank  o’  yam  in  her  life. 
She’ll  get  her  teeth  cut  by  and  by.  Abe 
is  right!  We’re  always  dropping  our 
apples  and  feeling  very  bad  about  it  until 
we  find  out  that  there  are  lots  of  apples 
just  as  good.  I’m  that  way  myself.  I 
guess  I’ve  made  it  harder  for  Samson,  cry¬ 
ing  over  lost  apples.  I’m  going  to  try 
to  stop  it.” 

Then  fell  a  moment  of  silence.  Soon 
she  said:  “There’s  a  bitter  wind  blowing 
and  there’s  no  great  hurry  about  the 
rails,  I  guess.  You  sit  here  by  the 
fire  and  read  your  book  this  forenoon. 
Maybe  it  will  help  you  to  find  your  work.” 

So  it  happened  that  the  events  of  Harry’s 
morning  found  their  place  in  the  diary 
which  Sarah  and  Samson  kept.  Long 
afterward,  Harry  added  the  sentences 
about  the  razor. 

That  evening  Harry  read  aloud  from  the 
“Life  of  Henry  Clay”  while  Sarah  and 
Samson  sat  listening  by  the  fireside.  It  was 
the  first  of  many  evenings  which  they 
spent  in  a  like  fashion  that  winter.  IMien 
the  book  was  finished,  they  read,  on 
Abe’s  recommendation,  “Weenas’  Life  of 
Washington.” 


Every  other  Sunday  they  went  down  to 
the  schoolhouse  to  hear  John  Cameron 
preach.  He  was  a  working  man  noted  for 
good  common  sense,  who  talked  simply 
and  often  effectively  of  the  temptations  of 
the  frontier,  notably  those  of  drinking, 
gaming  and  swearing.  One  evening,-  they 
went  to  a  debate  in  the  tavern  on  the  issues 
of  the  day,  in  which  Abe  won  the  praise  of 
all  for  an  able  presentation  of  the  claim 
for  internal  improvements.  During  that 
evening  Alexander  Ferguson  declared 
that  he  would  not  cut  his  hair  until  Henry 
Clay  became  president,  the  news  of  which 
resolution  led  to  a  like  insanity  in  others, 
and  an  age  of  unexampled  hairiness  in 
that  part  of  the  border. 

For  Samson  and  Sarah  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  event  of  the  winter  was  a  chicken 
dinner,  at  which  they  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Rutledge,  Ann,  Abe  Lincoln  and 
Dr.  .\llen  were  the  guests  of  the  Kelsos. 
That  night  Harry  stayed  at  home  with  the 
children. 

Kelso  was  in  his  best  mood. 

“Come,”  he  said,  when  dinner  was  ready. 
“Life  is  more  than  friendship.  It  is  partly 
meat.” 

“.\nd  mostly  Kelso,”  said  Dr.  Allen. 

“.\h,  doctor!  Long  life  has  made  you  as 
smooth  as  an  old  shilling  and  nimbler  than 
a  sixpence,”  Kelso  declared.  “And  speak¬ 
ing  of  life,  .\ristotle  said  that  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  were  as  the  li\dng  and 
the  dead.” 

“It  is  true,”  Abe  interposed.  “I  say  it 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  slays  me.” 

“You?  No!  You  are  alive  to  your 
finger-tips,”  Kelso  answered. 

“But  I  have  mastered  only  eight  books,” 
said  Abe. 

“And  one — the  book  of  common  sense, 
and  that  has  wised  you,”  Kelso  went  on. 
“  Since  I  came  to  this  coimtry  I  have  learned 
to  beware  of  the  one-book  man.  There 
are  more  living  men  in  .\merica  than  in  any 
land  I  have  seen.  The  man  who  reads  one 
good  book  thoughtfully  is  alive,  and  often 
my  master  in  wit  or  wisdom.  Reading  is 
the  gate;  and  thought  is  the  pathway  of 
life.” 


“I  think  that  most  of  the  men  I  know 
have  read  the  Bible,”  said  .\be. 

“A  wonderful  and  a  saving  fact!  It 
is  a  sure  foundation  to  build  your  life 
upon.” 

Kelso  paused  to  pour  whisky  from  a  jug 
at  his  side  for  those  who  would  take  it. 

“Let  us  drink  to  our  friend  Alie  and  his 
new  ambition,”  he  proposed. 

“What  is  it?”  Samson  asked. 

“I  am  going  to  try  for  a  seat  in  the 
legislature.”  said  .\be.  “I  reckon  it’s 
rather  bold.  Old  Samuel  Legg  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  nuisance  down  in  Hardin  County. 
He  was  always  talking  about  going  to 
Lexington,  but  never  went. 

“  ‘You’ll  never  get  thar  without  start¬ 
ing,’  said  his  neighbor. 

“  ‘But  I’m  powerful  skeered  fer  fear  I’d 
never  git  back,’  said  Samuel. 

‘“You  alwayrs  was  a  selfish  cuss.  You 
ought  to  think  o’  yer  neighbors,’  said  the 
other  man. 

“So  I’ve  concluded  that  if  I  don’t  start, 
I’ll  never  get  there,  and  if  I  die  on  the  way 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  my  neighbors,” 
Abe  added. 

The  toast  was  drunk,  after  which  .\be 
said:  “If  you  have  the  patience  to  listen 
to  it.  I’d  like  to  read  my  declaratkn 
to  the  voters  of  Sangamon  County.” 

Samson’s  diary  briefly  describes  this 
appeal  as  follows: 

“He  said  that  he  wanted  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
This  he  hoped  to  accomplish  by  doing 
something  which  would  make  him  worthy 
of  it.  He  had  been  thinking  of  the  county. 
A  railroad  would  do  more  for  it  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  a  railroad  would  be  too  cost¬ 
ly.  The  improvement  of  the  Sangamon 
River  was  the  next  best  thing.  Its  chaimel 
could  be  straightened  and  cleared  of  drift¬ 
wood  and  made  navigable  for  small  vessels 
under  thirty  tons’  burden.  He  favored  a 
usury  law;  and  said,  in  view  of  the  talk  he 
had  just  heard,  he  was  going  to  favor  the 
improvement  and  building  of  schook,  so 
that  every  one  could  learn  how  to  read,  at 
least,  and  learn  for  himself  what  is  in 
the  Bible  and  other  great  books.  It  was 
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^Don  t  be  skeered  o  tbu  ere  do^,  said  tbe  minister.  He  were  tied  wben  I  left  borne,  but 
be  cbawed  bis  rope  an  come  after  me.** 


a  modest  statement  and  we  all  liked  it.” 

“Whatever  happens  to  the  Sangamon, 
one  statement  in  that  platform  couldn’t  be 
improved,”  said  Kelso. 

“What  is  that?”  Abe  asked. 

“It’s  the  one  that  says  you  wish  to  win 
the  regard  of  your  fellows  by  serving 
them.” 

“It’s  a  lot  better  than  saying  that  he 
wishes  to  serve  Abe,”  said  Dr.  .\llen,  a 
reinark  which  referred  to  a  former  conver¬ 
sation  with  Abe  in  which  Kelso  had  had  a 
pan. 

“You  can  trust  Abe  to  take  the  right 
turn  at  every  fork  of  the  road,”  Kelso 
went  on.  “If  you  stick  to  that,  my  boy, 
*nd  continue  to  study,  you’ll  get  there  and 
*way  ^ond  any  goal  you  may  see  now. 
A  passion  for  service  is  more  than  half  the 
wtlc.  Since  the  other  night  at  the  tavern, 
I  ve  been  thinking  about  .Abe  and  the  life 
we  live  here.  I’ve  concluded  that  we’re 
if  we  are  a  bit  lonesome.” 

„  know  about  that,”  said 

^**™*;.  **I’ni  a  little  in  need  of  encourage¬ 
ment.” 

Well,  you  may  have  observed  that  .Abe 
memory,”  he  continued. 

While  I  try  to  be  modest  about  it,  my 
is  a  fairly  good  servant.  It  is  due 
, .  ^  “““  I  the  university 

nsve  bved,  mostly,  in  lonely  places.  It  is 
*  peat  thing  to  be  where  the  register  of 


your  mind  is  not  overburdened  by  the 
flow  of  facts.  Abe’s  candidacy  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  ha[^ned  here  since  Sam- 
scm’s  raising,  except  the  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture  of  Eliphalet  Biggs.  Our  mem¬ 
ories  are  not  weakened  by  overwork. 
They  have  tirhe  for  big  undertakings — like 
Bums  and  Shakespeare  and  Black- 
stone.” 

“I’ve  noticed  that  facts  get  kind  o’  slip¬ 
pery  when  they  come  in  a  bunch,  as  they 
did  on  our  journey,”  said  Samson.  “Seems 
so  they  greased  each  other,  and  got  hard 
to  hold.” 

“Ransom  Prigg  used  to  say  it  was  easy 
enough  to  ketch  eels,  but  it  was  powerfiil 
hard  to  hold  ’em,”  Abe  remarked.  “He 
caught  three  eels  in  a  trap  one  day  and  the 
trap  busted  and  let  ’em  loose  in  the  boat. 
He  kept  grabbin’  and  tusslin’  around  the 
boat  till  the  last  eel  had  ^  away.  T 
never  had  such  a  slippery-  time  in  ^1  the 
days  o’  my  life,’  said  Rans.  ‘One  eel  is  a 
dinner,  but  three  eels  is  jest  a  lot  a  slippin’ 
an’  disappointment.’  ” 

“That’s  exactly  the  point  I  make,”  said 
Kelso.  “.A  man  with  too  many  eels  in  the 
boat  will  have  none  for  dirmer.  The  city 
man  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Events 
slip  away  from  him  and  leave  nothing. 
His  intellect  gets  the  habit  of  letting  things 
go.  It  loses  its  power  to  seize  and  hold. 
His  impressions  are  like  footprints  on  a 


beach;  they  are  washed  away  by  the  next 
tide.” 

There  was  much  talk  at  the  fireside  after 
dirmer,  all  of  which,  doubtless,  had  an  effect 
on  the  fortimes  of  the  good  people  who  sat 
around  it.  The  historian  must  sort  the 
straws,  and  with  some  re^t;  for  bigger 
things  are  drawing  near  in  the  current. 
Samson  and  Sarah  had  been  telling  of  their 
adventures  on  the  long  road. 

“We  are  all  movers,”  said  Kelso.  “We 
can  not  stay  where  we  are  for  a  single  day — 
not  if  we  are  alive.  Most  of  us  never  reach 
that  eminence  from  which  we  discover  the 
littleness  of  ourselves,  our  troubles,  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  the  immensities  of  power  and 
wisdom  by  which  we  are  surrounded.” 

At  least  one  of  that  company  was  to 
remember  the  words  in  days  of  adversity 
and  triumph. 

The  excitement  which  attended  the  can¬ 
didacy  of  Abe  was  soon  displaced  by  larger 
emotions:  early  in  April  an  Indirm  scare 
spread  from  the  capital  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  state.  Black  Hawk  with 
many  warriors  had  crossed  the  Mississippi 
and  was  moving  toward  the  Rock  River 
country.  Governor  Reynolds  called  for 
volunteers  to  check  the  invasion. 

Abe,  whose  address  to  the  voters  had 
been  printed  in  the  Sangamon  Journal, 
joined  a  volunteer  company  and  soon  be¬ 
came  its  captain.  On  the  tenth  of  April  he 
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and  Harry  Needles  left  for  Richland  to  go 
into  ti  aining.  Samson  was  eager  to  go,  but 
could  not  leave  his  family. 

Bim  Kelso  rode  out  into  the  fields  where 
Harry  was  at  work  the  day  before  he  went 
away. 

‘This  is  a  great  surprise,”  said  Harry. 
‘‘I  don’t  see  you  any  more  except  at  a 
distance.” 

“I  don’t  see  you  either.” 

‘‘I  didn’t  think  you  wanted  to  see  me.” 

“You’re  easily  discouraged,”  she  said, 
looking  down  with  a  serious  face. 

“You  made  me  feel  as  if  I  didn’t  want  to 
live  any  longer.” 

“I  reckon  I’m  mean.  I  made  myself 
feel  worse’n  you  did.  It’s  awful  to  be 
such  a  human  as  I  am.  Some  days  I’m 
plum  scared  o’  myself.  I  hate  to  have 
you  go.  I  just  love  to  know  you’re  here 
if  I  don’t  see  you.  Only  I  wish  you  were 
older  and  knew  more.” 

“Maybe  I  know  more’n  you  think  I  do,” 
he  answered. 

“But  you  don’t  know  anything  about 
my  troubles,”  said  she  mournfully. 

“I  don’t  get  the  chance.” 


•'  I  'HERE  was  half  a  moment  of  silence. 

She  ended  it  by  saying:  “Arm  and  I 
are  going  to  the  spelling-school  to-night.” 

“Can  I  go  with  you?” 

“Could  you  stand  it  to  be  talked  to  and 
scolded  by  a  couple  of  girls  ’til  you’d  like  to 
be  hung?” 

“I’m  willing  to  tiy.” 

“We’ll  be  all  dressed  up  and  ready  at  a 
quarter  of  eight.  Come  to  the  tavern. 
I’m  going  to  have  supper  with  Ann.  She 
is  just  terribly  happy.  John  McNeil  has 
told  her  that  he  loves  her.  It’s  a  secret. 
Don’t  you  tell - ” 

“I  won’t.  Does  she  love  him?” 

“Devotedly,  but  she  wouldn’t  let  him 
know  it — not  yet.” 

“No?” 

“  ’Course  not.  She  pretends  she’s  in  love 
with  somebody  else.  It’s  the  best  way. 
I  reckon  he’ll  be  plum  anxious  before  she 
owns  up.  But  she  truly  loves  him.  She’d 
die  for  him.” 

“Girls  are  awful  curious — nobody  can 
tell  what  they  mean,”  said  Harry. 

“Sometimes  they  don’t  know  what  they 
mean  themselves.  Often  I  say  something 
or  do  something  and  wonder  what  it 
means.” 

She  was  looking  off  at  the  distant  plain 
as  she  spoke. 

“Sometimes  I’m  surprised  to  find  out 
how  much  it  means,”  she  added.  “I 
reckon  every  girl  is  a  kind  of  puule;  some 
arc  veiv  easy  and  some  wouki  give  ye  the 
headaciic.” 

“Or  the  heartache.” 

“Dkl  you  ever  rkte  a  horse  sitting  back* 
ward-  when  you're  going  one  way  and 
looking  another  and  you  dm’t  know-  what's 
coming?"  she  asked. 

“What's  behind  vou  is  before  you  and 
the  faster  you  go  the  more  danger  you're 
in?”  Harry  lau^wd. 

“Isn't  that  tM  way  w«  have  to  tra\T( 
in  this  wuilil,  whethti  we'io  going  to  lovo 
or  to  mill?”  the  girl  aaked  with  a  dgh. 
"Wa  can  not  tell  what  is  almad  Wt  tm 
onlv  what  la  hahind  ua.  It  is  very  ind  ” 

Harry  hsokml  at  Him.  Ha  mw  the 
taa^  insth  of  ihc  woeda;  and  amhlrnly  In-t 
tarn  waa  Mhe  them  I  nrosmctowt^  In  the 
ul  her  glny  talk,  this  thing  h«l 


“I  feel  sad  when  I  think  of  Abe,”  said 
Harry.  “He  don’t  know  what  is  ahead  of 
him,  I  guess.  I  heard  Mrs.  Traylor  say 
that  he  was  in  love  with  Ann.” 

“I  reckon  he  is,  but  he  don’t  know  how  to 
show  it.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  play 
OP  a  flute.  He’s  never  told  her.  He  just 
walks  beside  her  to  a  party  and  talks  alMut 
politics  and  poetry  and  tells  funny  stories. 

I  reckon  he’s  mighty  good,  but  he  don’t 
know  how  to  love  a  girl.  Ann  is  afraid 
he’ll  step  on  her,  he’s  so  tall  and  awkward 
and  wanderin’.  Did  you  ever  see  an 
elephant  talking  with  a  cricket?” 

“Not  as  I  remember,”  said  Harry. 

“I  never  did  myself,  but  if  I  did  I’m  sure 
they’d  both  look  very  tired.  It  would  be 
still  harder  for  an  elephant  to  be  engaged 
to  a  cricket.  I  don’t  reckon  that  ele¬ 
phant’s  love  would  fit  the  cricket  or  that 
they’d  ever  be  able  to  agree  on  what  they’d 
talk  about.  It’s  some  that  way  with  Abe 
and  Arm.  She  is  small  and  spry;  he  is 
slow  and  high.  She’d  need  a  ladder  to  get 
to  his  face;  and  I  just  tell  you,  it  ain’t  purty 
when  ye  get  there.  She  ain’t  got  a  chance 
to  love  him.” 

“I  love  him,”  said  Harry.  “I  think  he’s 
a  wonderful  man.  I’d  fi^t  for  him  till  I 
died.  John  McNeil  is  nothing  but  a  grass¬ 
hopper  compared  to  him.” 

“That’s  about  what  my  father  says,” 
Bim  answered.  “I  love  Abe  too,  and  so 
does  Arm;  but.it  ain’t  the  hope-to-die, 
marryin’  love.  John  McNeil  is  handsome 
— ^he’s  just  plum  handsome  and  smart, 
too.  He’s  bought  a  big  farm  and  is  going 
into  the  grocery  business.  Mr.  Rutledge 
says  he’ll  be  a  rich  man.” 

“I  wouldn’t  wonder.  Is  he  going  to  the 
spelling-school?” 

“No,  he  went  off  to  Richland  to-day  with 
my  father  to  join  the  company.  They’re 
going  to  fight  the  Injuns,  too.” 

Harry  stood  smoothing  the  new  coat  of 
Colonel  with  his  hand,  while  Bim  was 
thinking  how  she  would  best  express  what 
was  on  her  mind.  She  did  not  try  to  say 
it,  but  there  was  something  in  the  look  of 
her  eyes  which  the  boy  remembered.  He 
was  near  telling  her  that  he  loved  her,  but 
he  looked  down  at  his  muddy  boots  and 
dirty  overalls.  It  was  no  time  to  speak  of 
his  sweet  and  noble  passion.  Clean 
clothes  and  white  linen  for  that!  The  shell 
sounded  for  dinner.  Bim  started  for  the 
road  at  a  gallop, waving  her  hand.  He  im- 
hitched  hrs  team  and  followed  it  slowly 
across  the  black  furrows  toward  the  bam. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  spelling-schooL 
.\be  came  at  seven  and  said  that  he  and 
Harry  would  have  to  walk  to  Springfield 
that  night  to  get  their  equipment  and  take 
the  stage  in  the  morning.  Abe  said  that  if 
they  started  right  away  they  could  get  to 
the  Globe  tavern  by  midnight.  In  the 
hurry  and  excitement  Harry  forgot  the 
sitelling-school.  To  Rim  it  was  a  tram 
thing.  Before  he  went  to  beil  that  night 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  her. 

CHAPTER  TWELVE 

/a  wkkk  Him  KMm  Immm  ktmtr  vdH 
RsU'.  wMH  .4  hr  If  •trey  eW 
nikft  feW  riMarMi  nf  Stm  Stdtm  art  amay 
>*  Mhr  Imdtam  N’er, 

MW  V  t  Mn»  turn  with  U»  hii  iMt  al 

the  hmumefahlr  How- 

»r«MMl  vwkm  lhrinwrr*Mk*l  Mllh^owtag 
c*<liW  the  votrrs  wMh  aiiMr  mhI  orHiAti 


Waves  of  song  swept  over  the  limiiles 
meadows.  They  went  on  and  on  as  if  thn 
traveled  a  shoreless  sea  in  a  steady  wi2 
Bob  Whites,  meadow  larks,  bobolinh 
song  sparrows,  bluebirds,  competed^ 
the  crowing  of  the  meadow  cocks.  Tbis 
joyous  tumult  around  the  Traylor  cabin 
sped  the  day  and  emphasized  the  silence  of 
the  night. 

In  the  midst  of  this  springtime  carnival 
there  came  also  cheering  news  from  tie 
old  home  in  Vermont — a  letter  to  Sank 
from  her  brother,  which  contained  the  wd. 
come  promise  that  he  was  coming  to  visit 
thena,  and  expected  to  be  in  Beardston 
about  the  fourth  of  May.  Samson  dr<>« 
across  the  county  to  meet  the  steamer.  Ho 
was  at  the  landing  when  the  Slar  tf  ik 
North  arrived.  He  saw  every  passenger 
that  came  ashore  and  Eliphalet  Biggs, 
leading  his  big  bay  mare,  was  one  rf  then;  ; 
but  the  expected  visitor  did  not  arrive. 
There  would  be  no  other  steamer  bringnig 
passengers  from  the  east  for  two  weeks. 

Samson  went  to  a  store  and  bought  > 
new  dress  and  simdry  bits  of  finery  for 
Sarah.  He  returned  to  New  Salem  with  i 
heavy  heart.  He  dreaded  to  meet  his 
faithful  partner  and  bring  her  little  bn 
disappointment.  The  windows  were  light¬ 
ed  when  he  got  back  long  after  midnight. 
Sarah  stcxxl  in  the  open  door  as  he  drove 
up. 

“Didn’t  come,”  he  said  mournfully. 

Without  a  word  Sarah  followed  him  to 
the  barn,  with  the  tin  lantern  in  her  hani 
He  gave  her  a  hug  as  he  got  down  from  the 
wagon.  He  was  little  given  to  like  dis¬ 
plays  of  emotion. 

“Don’t  feel  bad,”  he  said. 

She  tried  bravely  to  put  a  good  face  a 
her  disappointment;  but  it  was  a  wet  face 
and  a  silent  one,  while  he  was  unhamessiiig 
and  leading  the  weary  horses  into  their 
stalls. 

“Come,”  he  said,  after  he  had  throini 
some  hay  into  the  mangers.  ‘  ‘Let’s  go  into 
the  house.  I’ve  got  something  for  ye.” 

“I’ve  given  them  up — I  don’t  believe 
we  shall  ever  see  them  again,”  said  Sarah, 
as  they  were  walking  toward  the  door.  “1 
think  I  know  how  the  dead  feel  who  are* 
soon  forgotten.” 

“Ye  can’t  blame  ’em,”  said  Samsm. 
“They’ve  probably  heard  about  the  InjiB 
scare  and  would  expect  to  be  massacred  i 
they  came.” 

Indeed  the  scare,  now  abating,  W 
spread  through  the  border  setilcme^wd 
kept  the  people  awake  o’  nights.  Summ 
and  other  men  left  in  New  Salem  had 
to  consider  plans  for  a  stockade.  ^ 

"Then  there’s  the  fever  an’ 
Samson  added. 

“Sometimes  I  feel  sorry  I  told  tk* 
about  it.  because  they’ll  think  it  am 
than  it  is.  Bvt  we’ve  got  to  tcU  the  tiw 
U  it  kills  us.”  „ 

“Yes,  we’ve  got  to  tell  the  truth," 
son  rejoinetl  “TIhtc’II  U-  a  railroad 
ing  through  here  one  of  these  days  sad  t» 
are  can  all  get  hack  ami  forth  ^ 
comes.  It’s  going  to  make  us  iwk-  ^ 
says  he  expicia  it  within  thru  •  * 
yrurs.”  ^ 

Sarah  had  a  hot  MHifirr  ri  a.|)  W  » 
Aa  hr  atowl  wanning  hiinwH  hv  W  • 
Hie  pul  hi  I  arroa  around  him  and  gaur  • 
aMllIrhug 

“N  ull  pinw  limi  man!”  she 
palhfwl  and  how  gnnd  vou  an 
N  'tmtmuti  m 
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^V^lat  s  B  ecome  Off  "’’’Pri  ncess  Alice? 

By  J^aud  J^cDougall 


W 


'HAT  has  become  of 
Alice  Roosevelt— Mrs. 
Longworth — ‘Princess 
Alice,'  of  a  few  years 
ago?  One  never  hears 
of  her  nowadays; 
irfiat  is  she  up  to— socially  or  ipolitically 
or  any  other  way?” 

The  woman  who 
knew  her  Washing¬ 
ton  smiled:  “Mrs.  Long- 
worth  is  still  ‘Princess 
Alice’  to  the  extent  that 
she  can  do  anything  she 
likes  in  Washington.” 

Mrs.  Longworth  is 
what  Alice  Roosevelt 
was— herself,  always 
herself  —  and  e  s  s  e  n  - 
tuJly  her  father’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  Like  him,  even  in 
the  WTiite  House,  she 
refused  to  allow  her 
personality  to  be  sub¬ 
merged  in  her  position. 

Even  there  she  insisted 
on  going  her  ways, 
withwt  reference — cer¬ 
tainly  without  defer¬ 
ence— to  the  white 
light  that  beats  upon  a 
throne. 

She  was  probably 
glad,  however,  to  step 
from  the  glare  into  the 
grateful  shade,  as  the 
wife  of  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  one  of  the  most 
popular  bachelors  of 
the  capital,  and  one  of 
the  most  promising  of 
the  younger  lawnudcers 
of  the  capital.  Her 
husband  was,  and  is,  in 
politics  purely  for  the 
love  of  the  game.  There 
was  too  much  money 
already  in  the  Long- 
worth  family  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  offer  any  great 
attraction  to  a  man  of 
real  sporting  instincts. 

As  .Alice  Roosevrlt. 
his  wife  had  walketl 
proudly,  and  with  a 
high  heart.  The  thini 

the  thittp  that  some  busy  goasiper-with 
•"■gue  or  M  -conceived  that  powibty 
•he  might  do.  were  puldishctl  from  iTwat 
M  coast.  r>ra(lually,  a  aort  of  learnd  of 
AIwt  waa  huih  up.  in  whah  fati 
^  hition  were  ao  inlricatrly  interwtnTn 
*hat  her  moat  imimate  frirrMk  found  it 
•fc'uh  to  lay  where  one  hc«an  and  the 


np  she  really  did,  artd 
!  busy 


said  the  woman  who  ta.  and  has 
??*.**•*’>  gMhaod,  her  moal  iniimair 
■54/%  aa  MMrhoaly.  and  at  timra  aa 
hnitukiva.  aa  my  mnaN  daughiee 
ahr  dam  whni  the  ipMl 
me  to  da.  and  «aua%  H  fa  a  mm 
Phwona  sidrh.  with  nultaw  t«nrard 
w  and  hm  huahand  play  ti^  has 


like  a  pair  of  children.  She  is  a  devoted  she  would  make!”  That,  with  a  sigh, 

wife — she  practically  never  leaves  Wash-  from  a  notable  feminist. 

ington,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  Perhaps  the  answer  to  both  is  that  she 

when  the  sessions  are  keeping  him  there —  is  not  physically  strong.  She  has  to  take 

and  a  very  happy  one,  or  I  miss  my  guess,  pretty  gjood  care  of  herself.  She  goes  in 

And  she’s  one  of  the  best  housekeepers  I  for  ph)rsical  culture. 

know  anything  about.  She  has  one  of  the  Princess  Alice  is  a  very  clever  mimic. 

Sometimes  when  her 
friends  are  all  exhibiting 
their  pet  parlor  tricks 
after  diimer,  she  allows 
herself — if  she  is  sure  of 
her  company — to  show 
off  hers.  For  one  thing 
she  can  impersorrate  a 
baboon — hideously  and 
wonderfully.  It  is  a 
most  grotesque  thing 
that  she  makes  of  her¬ 
self.  A  woman  of  any 
vanity  would  not  do  it. 

Mrs.  Longworth 
cares  very  little  for  so¬ 
ciety.  She  does  not 
give  omnibus  teas,  or 
big  reception^  For  one 
thing,  her  house  b  not 
big  enough. 

She  is  very  loyal  to 
her  old  friends — those 
who  still  call  her 
“Alice.”  She  is  likely 
to  drop  in  on  them  in¬ 
formally,  take  off  her 
hat,  and  remark,  “I’ll 
stay  to  luncheon  if  you 
ask  me!”  Which  sug¬ 
gests  that  she  always 
takes  off  her  hat  at  the 
first  opportunity.  As 
one  friend  says,  “Alice 
doesn’t  wear  hats;  she 
carries  theml” 

She  is  very  keen  on 
the  National  Republi¬ 
can  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee;  Mrs. 
Medill  McCormick  re¬ 
gards  Mrs.  Longworth 
as  one  of  her  most 
valued  lieutenants — 
and  the  two  hoki  many 
a  consultation  at  the 
1.4>ngwnrth  home. 

In  fact  that  rather 
modest  hoiue  on  M  Street  just  off  Contws'ti- 
cut  .Avenue  is  prohabh'  one  of  the  HvTlicst 
renters  of  political  artivily  in  Washington. 
IVHups  it  wnukl  he  imtting  it  ton  sirongtv 
to  say  that  .AImt  Knnarx-elt  Ixwgwtmn 
ia  gradualh’  devrloping  an  inierrsiing  ami 
piwrrfful  imKiical  Mikm.  Prahahly  she 
dtwwnh  rraliae  k  herwk.  Rut  stNiiHking 
of  ikr  ann  seems  to  tw  kaiiiwming  A*  am 
meson  vwr>-  mu<k  in  tm  know  put  k. 
‘•TWwr's  nsner  iwditHw  piswni  at  tlw  l/mg 
wonks*  Ihnn  ans-wkne  rW  in  >A  aalunatm 
n  is  a  (irs-vr  wwmnn  ntsd 
md  H  her  km- 


A  dosen  years  have  brought  dignity  and  power  to  T.  R.  e 
vivscioue  Alice. 


moet  perfectly  managed  households  in 
Washington.  True,  ^  dues  not  dvr 
up  lung  hours  to  it  evrry  dav,  nut 
that  is  Iwcauae  she  has  it  so  tkoixNigkIy 
organised. 

"Tkenc  Have  been  any  number  of  per¬ 
fectly  absunl  stories  tukl  of  .Alice.  She  has 
not  hotkrreil  to  ixmtradict  them  Skr  goes 
her  way.  Mote  than  any  one  I  know  «kr 
is  'dowered  wkk  hne  id  kne.  ike  kale  of 
kale  the  aixirw  id  aivwnV  ” 

“Skr  la  the  ingknl  kwder  of  >Aaakingtnn 
■nriHy.  M  aht  rwied  to  hr  kwl  skr  wwnh 
take  Ikr  lrouk|p'“  snM  a  wwmnn  iw 
nRiww  tMa  would  kt  Hli  ipra  wl  swrik^r 


It  A*  would  nwly  Imeveal  ksrsHf  In 
putdk  wsevmwwl,  wIhi  a 


l4mgw«s 
ntulK  w 

itMewM  iw  tin  waliitnil  pMiw  ru 
ftwli  tnffwrnu  wV  wni  gmw  kaT' 


k  roiw  cn  idCU^I 
dnl 
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The  little  lad  had  observed  the  effect  of  Every  other  Sunday  they  went  down  to  “I  think  that  most  of  the  men  I  kno* 
the  blessing  on  his  mother  in  her  moments  the  schoolhouse  to  hear  John  Cameron  have  read  the  Bible,”  said  Abe. 
of  depression;  and  many  times  his  par-  preach.  He  was  a  working  man  noted  for  “A  wonderful  and  a  saving  fact!  It 
roting  had  been  the  word  in  season.  Now  good  common  sense,  who  talked  simply  is  a  sure  foundation  to  build  your  lift 

he  returned  to  his  play  again,  satisffed.  and  often  effectively  of  the  temptations  of  upon.” 

“Would  you  mind  if  I  called  you  the  frontier,  notably  thpse, drinking,  Kelso  paused  to  pour  whisky  from  a  jug 
Mother?”  Harry  asked.  ^  gaming  and  swearing.  One  evening,  th^  .^at  his  side  for  those  who  would  take  it. 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  it,  if  it  ’  went  to  a  debate  in  tbe^tavem  on  the  issiic^^  c-  “Let  us  drink  to  our  friend  Abe  and  hi 

gives  you  any  comfort,  Harry,”  she  an-  of  the  day,  in  which  Abe  won  the  praise  of'’' new  ambition,”  he  proposed, 
swered.  all  for  an  able  presentation  of  the  claiih^'  “What  is  it?”  Samson  asked. 

She  observed  that  there  were  tears  in  his  for  internal  improvements, '^iiuring  th’at  *  “I  am  going  to  try  for  a  seat  in  tht 

eyes.  v  evening  '.^exander  'Fer^\^«  <telaTe3^  legislature.”  said  Abe.  “I  reckon  it’s 

“We  are  all  very  fond  of  you,”  she  said  that  he  would  not  cut  his  hkiiimtU  Henry^  ^rather  bold.  Old  Samuel  Legg  was  a  good 
as  she  bent  to  her  task.  '  *  Clay  became  president,  the  news  of  which  "  deal  of  a  nuisance  down  in  Hardin  County. 

Then  the  boy  told  her  of  the  history  of  resolution  led  to  a  like  insanity  in  othersJ_  He  was  always  talking  about  going  to 
his  morning — the  talk  with  Bim,  with  the  and  an  age  dr  unexaihpled  'hairiness  i^./y^exington,  but  never  went, 
razor  omitted  froin  it;  how  he  had  met  Abe  '  that  pirt  of  the  border.'  ’“  ‘You’ll  never  get  thar  without  start- 

and  aU  that  Abe  had  said  to  him  as  they  For  Saniktn  and  Sarah  the  most  nota-  ing,’  said  his  neighbor, 
sat  together  in  the  store.  ble  event  of  the  winter  was  a  chicken  “  ‘But  I’m  powerful  skeered  fer  fear  I’d 

“Well,  Harry^if  she’s  such  a  fool,  you’re  dinner,  at  which  they  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.*'  never  git  back,’  said  Samuel, 

lucky  to  have  found  it  but  so  soon,”  said  James  Rutledge,  Ann,  Abe  Lincoln  and  “  ‘You  always  was  a  selfish  cuss.  You 

Sarah.  “She  do^"  nothing  but  ride  the  Dr,  AUen  were  the  guests  of  the  Kelsos.  ought  to  thii^.p’  yer  neighbors,’  said  the 

pony  and  milk  the  cow.  I  don’t  believe  That  night  Harry  stayed  at  home  with  the  other  man. 

she  ever  ^un  a  hank  o’  yam  in  her  life,  children.  “So  I’ve  concluded  that  if  I  don’t  start, 

She’ll  get  her  teeth  cut  and  by.  Abe  Kelso  was  in  his  best  mood.  I’ll  never  get  there,  and  if  I  die  on  the  way 

is  right!  We’re  always  dropping  our  “Come,”  he  said,  when  dinner  was  ready,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  my  neighbors," 

apples  and  feeling  very  bad  al^ut  it  until  “Life  is  more  than  friendship.  It  is  partly  Abe  added.  ' 

we  find  out  that  there  are  lots  of  apples  meat.”  The  toast  was  drunk,  after  which  .\be 

just  as  good.  I’m ‘that  way  myself.  I  “Arid  mostly  Kelso,”  said  Dr.  Allen.  said:  “If  you  have  the  patience  to  listen 

guess  I’ve  made  it  harder  for  Samson,  cry-  “Ah,  doctor!  Long  life  has  made  ybu  as  to  it.  I’d  like  to  read  my  declaration 

ing  over  lost  apples.  I’m  going  to  try  smooth  as  an  old  shilling  and  nimbler  than  to  the  voters  of  Sangamon  County.” 

to  stop  it.”  "  a  sixpence,”  Kelso  declared.  “And  speak-  Samson’s  diary  briefly  describes  thii 

Then  fell  a  moment  of  silence.  Soon  ing  of  life,  Aristotle  said  that  the  learned  appeal  as  follows: 
she  said :  “There’s  a  bitter  wind  blowing  and  the  unlearned  were  as  the  living  and  ,  •  “He  said  that  he  wanted  to  win  the  con- 
and  there’s  no  great  huriyl  about  the  the  dead.”  fidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizem. 

rails,  I  guess.  You  sit  here  by  the  “It  is  true,”  Abe  interposed.  “I  say  it  This  he  hoped  to  accomplish  by  doing 

fire  and  read  your  book  this  forenoon,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  slays  ine.”  something  which  would  make  him  worthy 

Maybe  it  will  help  you  to  find  your  work.”  “You?  No!  You  are  alive  to  your  of  it.  He  had  been  thinking  of  the  county. 

So  it  happened  that  the  events  of  Harry’s  finger-tips,”  Kelso  answered.  A  railroad  would  do  more  for  it  than  any- 

morning  found  their  place  in  the  diary  “But  I  have  mastered  only  eight  books,”  thing  else,  but  a  railroad  would  be  too  cost- 
which  Sarah  and  Samson  kept.  Long  said  Abe.  ly.  The  improvement  of  the  Sangamon 

afterward,  Harry  added  the  sentences  “And  one — the  book  of  common  sense.  River  was  the  next  best  thing.  Its  channel 

about  the  razor.  and  that  has  wised  you,”  Kelso  went  on.  could  be  straightened  and  cleared  of  dtift- 

That  evening  Harry  read  aloud  from  the  “Since  I  came  to  this  country  I  have  learned  wood  and  made  navigable  for  small  vessels 
“Life  of  Henry  Clay”  while  Sarah  and  to  beware  of  the  one-book  man.  There  under  thirty  tons’  burden.  He  favored  a 
Samson  sat  listening  by  the  fireside.  It  was  are  more  living  men  in  America  than  in  any  usury  law;  and  said,  in  view  of  the  talk  he 
the  first  of  many  evenings  which  they  land  I  have  seen.  The  man  who  reads  one  had  just  heard,  he  was  going  to  favor  the 
spent  in  a  like  fashion  that  winter.  When  good  book  thoughtfully  is  alive,  and  often  improvement  and  building  of  schools,  so 
the  book  was  finished,  they  read,  on  my  master  in  wit  or  wisdom.  Reading  is  that  every  one  could  learn  how  to  read,  at 
Abe’s  recommendation,  “Weems’  Life  of  the  gate;  and  thought  is  the  pathway  of  least,  and  learn  for  himself  what  is  in 
Washington.”  life.”  the  Bible  and  other  great  books.  It  was 
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a  modest  statement  and  we  all  liked  it.”  your  mind  is  not  overburdened  by  the  beach;  they  are  washed  away  by  the  next 
“Whatever  happens  to  the  Sangamon,  flow  of  facts.  Abe’s  candidacy  is  the  only  tide.” 
one  statement  in  that  platform  couldn’t  be  thing  that  has  happened  here  since  Sam-  There  was  much  talk  at  the  fireside  after 
improved,”  said  Kelso.  son’s  raising,  except  the  arrival  and  de-  dinner,  all  of  which,  doubtless,  had  an  effect 

“What  is  that?”  Abe  asked.  ^  parture  of  EliphaJet  Biggs.  Our  mem-  on  the  fortxmes  of  the  good  people  who  sat 
“It’s  the  one  that  says  you  wish  to  win  ories  are  not  weakened  by  overwork,  around  it.  The  historian  must  sort  the 
the  regard  of  your  fellows  by  serving  They  have  time  for  big  undertakings — like  straws,  and  with  some  regret;  for  bigger 
them.”  Bums  and  Shakespeare  and  Black-  things  are  drawing  near  in  the  current. 

“It’s  a  lot  better  than  saying  that  he  stone.”  Samson  and  Sarah  had  been  telling  of  their 

wishes  to  serve  Abe,”  said  Dr.  Allen,  a  “I’ve  noticed  that  facts  get  kind  o’  slip-  adventures  on  the  long  road, 

remark  which  referred  to  a  former  conver-  pery  when  they  come  in  a  bunch,  as  they  “We  are  all  movers,”  said  Kelso.  “We 
sation  with  Abe  in  which  Kelso  had  had  a  did  on  our  journey,”  said  Samson.  “Seems  can  not  stay  where  we  are  for  a  single  day — 
part.  so  they  greased  each  other,  and  got  hard  not  if  we  are  alive.  Most  of  us  never  reach 

“You  can  trust  Abe  to  take  the  right  to  hold.”  that  eminence  from  which  we  discover  the 

turn  at  every  fork  of  the  road,”  Kelso  “Ransom  Prigg  used  to  say  it  was  easy  littleness  of  ourselves,  our  troubles,  achieve- 

went  on.  “If  you  stick  to  that,  my  boy,  enough  to  ketch  eels,  but  it  was  powerful  ments,  and  the  immensities  of  power  and 
and  continue  to  study,  you’ll  get  there  and  hard  to  hold  ’em,”  Abe  remark^.  “He  wisdom  by  which  we  are  surrounded.” 
away  ^yond  any  goal  you  may  see  now.  caught  three  eels  in  a  trap  one  day  and  the  At  least  one  of  that  company  was  to 
A  passion  for  service  is  more  than  half  the  trap  busted  and  let  ’em  loose  in  the  boat,  remember  the  words  in  days  of  adversity 
Ijattle.  Since  the  other  night  at  the  tavern.  He  kept  grabbin’  and  tusslin’  around  the  and  triumph. 

I’ve  been  thinking  about  Abe  and  the  life  boat  till  the  last  eel  had  got  away.  ‘I  The  excitement  which  attended  the  can- 
we  live  here.  I’ve  concluded  that  we’re  never  had  such  a  slippery  time  in  aJl  the  didacy  of  Abe  was  soon  displaced  by  larger 
all  very  lucky,  if  we  are  a  bit  lonesome.”  days  o’  my  life,’  said  Rans.  ‘One  eel  is  a  emotions:  early  in  April  an  Indian  scare 

“I’d  like  to  know  about  that,”  said  diimer,  but  three  eels  is  jest  a  lot  a  slippin’  spread  from  the  capital  to  the  remotest 

Sarah.  “I’m  a  little  in  need  of  encourage-  an’  disappointment.’  ”  comers  of  the  state.  Black  Hawk  with 

®P“t.”  “That’s  exactly  the  point  I  make,”  said  many  warriors  had  crossed  the  Mississij^i 

“Well,  you  may  have  observed  that  Abe  Kelso.  “A  man  with  too  many  eels  in  the  and  was  moving  toward  the  Rock  River 
jj*s  a  good  memory,”  he  continued,  boat  will  have  none  for  dirmer.  The  city  country.  Governor  Reynolds  called  for 
‘While  I  try  to  be  modest  about  it,  my  man  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Events  volunteers  to  check  the  invasion, 
raonory  is  a  fairly  good  servant.  It  is  due  slip  away  from  him  and  leave  nothing.  Abe,  whose  address  to  the  voters  had 
|o  the  fact  that  since  I  left  the  university  His  intellect  gets  the  habit  of  letting  things  been  printed  in  the  Sangamon  Journal, 

I  have  lived,  mostly,  in  lonely  places.  It  is  go.  It  loses  its  power  to  seize  and  hold,  joined  a  volunteer  company  and  soon  be- 
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and  Harry  Needles  left  for  Richland  to  go 
into  ti  aining.  Samson  was  eager  to  go,  but 
could  not  leave  his  family. 

Bim  Kelso  rode  out  into  the  fields  wheie 
Harry  was  at  work  the  day  before  he  went 
away. 

“This  is  a  great  surprise,”  said  Harry. 
“I  don’t  see  you  any  more  except  at  a 
distance.” 

“I  don’t  see  you  either.” 

“I  didn’t  think  you  wanted  to  see  me.” 
“You’re  easily  discouraged,”  she  said, 
looking  down  with  a  serious  face. 

“You  made  me  feel  as  if  I  didn’t  want  to 
live  any  longer.” 

“I  reckon  I’m  mean.  I  made  myself 
feel  worse’n  you  did.  It’s  awful  to  be 
such  a  human  as  I  am.  Some  days  I’m 
plum  scared  o’  myself.  I  hate  to  have 
you  go.  I  just  love  to  know  you’re  here 
if  I  don’t  see  you.  Only  I  wish  you  were 
older  and  knew  more.” 

“Maybe  I  know  more’n  you  think  I  do,” 
he  answered. 

“But  you  don’t  know  anything  about 
my  troubles,”  said  she  mournfully. 

“1  don’t  get  the  chance.” 

There  was  half  a  moment  of  silence. 

She  ended  it  by  saying:  “Ann  and  I 
are  going  to  the  spelling-school  to-night.” 
“Can  I  go  with  you?” 

“Could  you  stand  it  to  be  talked  to  and 
scolded  by  a  couple  of  girls  ’til  you’d  like  to 
be  hung?” 

“I’m  willing  to  try.” 

“We’ll  be  all  dressed  up  and  ready  at  a 
quarter  of  eight.  Come  to  the  tavern. 
I’m  going  to  have  supper  with  .\nn.  She 
is  just  terribly  happy.  John  McNeil  has 
told  her  that  he  loves  her.  It’s  a  secret. 

Don’t  you  tell - ” 

“I  won’t.  Does  she  love  him?” 
“Devotedly,  but  she  wouldn’t  let  him 
know  it — not  yet.” 

“No?” 

“  ’Course  not.  She  pretends  she’s  in  love 
with  somebody  else.  It’s  the  best  way. 
I  reckon  he’ll  be  plum  anxious  before  she 
owns  up.  But  she  truly  loves  him.  She’d 
die  for  him.” 

“Girls  are  a\vful  curious — nobody  can 
tell  what  they  mean,”  said  Harry. 

“Sometimes  they  don’t  know  what  they 
mean  themselves.  Often  I  say  something 
or  do  something  and  wonder  what  it 
means.” 

She  was  looking  off  at  the  distant  plain 
as  she  spoke. 

“Sometimes  I’m  surprised  to  find  out 
how  much  it  means,”  she  added.  “I 
reckon  every  girl  is  a  kind  of  puzzle;  some 
are  very  easy  and  some  would  give  ye  the 
headache.” 

“Or  the  heartache.” 

“Did  you  ever  ride  a  horse  sitting  back¬ 
ward — when  you’re  going  one  way  and 
looking  another  and  you  don’t  know  what’s 
coming?”  she  asked. 

“What’s  behind  you  is  before  you  and 
the  faster  you  go  the  more  danger  you’re 
in?”  Harry  laughed. 

“Isn’t  that  the  way  we  have  to  travel 
in  this  world,  whether  we’re  going  to  love 
or  to  mill?”  the  girl  asked  with  a  sigh. 
“We  can  not  tell  what  is  ahead.  We  see 
only  what  is  behind  us.  It  is  very  sad.” 

Harry  looked  at  Bim.  He  saw  the 
tragic  truth  of  the  words;  and  suddenly  her 
face  was  like  them.  Unconsciously,  in  the 
midst  of  her  play-talk,  this  thing  had 
fallen. 


“I  feel  sad  when  I  think  of  .\be,”  said 
Harry.  “He  don’t  know  what  is  ahead  of 
him,  I  guess.  I  heard  Mrs.  Traylor  say 
that  he  was  in  love  with  Ann.” 

“I  reckon  he  is,  but  he  don’t  know  how  to 
show  it.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  play 
on  a  flute.  He’s  never  told  her.  He  just 
walks  beside  her  to  a  party  and  talks  about 
politics  and  poetry  and  tells  furmy  stories. 

I  reckon  he’s  mighty  good,  but  he  don’t 
know  how  to  love  a  girl  .\nn  is  afraid 
he’ll  step  on  her,  he’s  so  tall  and  awkward 
and  wanderin’.  Did  you  ever  see  an 
elephant  talking  with  a  cricket?” 

“Not  as  I  remember,”  said  Harry. 

“I  never  did  my.self ,  but  if  I  did  I’m  sure 
they’d  both  look  very  tired.  It  would  be 
still  harder  for  an  elephant  to  be  engaged 
to  a  cricket.  I  don’t  reckon  that  ele¬ 
phant’s  love  would  fit  the  cricket  or  thatf* 
they’d  ever  be  able  to  agree  on  what  they’d 
talk  about.  It’s  some  that  way  with  Abe 
and  Ann.  She  is  small  and  spry;  he  is 
slow  and  high.  She’d  need  a  ladder  to  get 
to  his  face;  and  I  just  tell  you,  it  ain’t  purty 
when  ye  get  there.  She  ain’t  got  a  chance 
to  love  him.” 

“I  love  him,”  said  Harry.  “I  think  he’s 
a  wonderful  man.  I’d  fi^t  for  him  till  I 
died.  John  McNeil  is  nothing  but  a  grass¬ 
hopper  compared  to  him.” 

“That’s  about  what  my  father  says,” 
Bim  airswered.  “I  love  Abe  too,  and  so 
does  Ann;  but  it  ain’t  the  hop>e-to-die, 
marryin’  love.  John  McNeil  is  handsome 
— he’s  just  plum  handsome  and  smart, 
too.  He’s  bought  a  big  farm  and  is  going 
into  the  grocery  business.  Mr.  Rutledge 
says  he’ll  be  a  rich  man.” 

“I  wouldn’t  wonder.  Is  he  going  to  the 
spelling-school?” 

“No,  he  went  off  to  Richland  to-day  with 
my  father  to  join  the  company.  They’re 
going  to  fight  the  Injuns,  too.” 

Harry  stood  smoothing  the  new  coat  of 
Colonel  with  his  hand,  while  Bim  was 
thinking  how  she  would  best  express  what 
was  on  her  mind.  She  did  not  try  to  say 
it,  but  there  was  something  in  the  look  of 
her  eyes  which  the  boy  remembered.  He 
was  near  telling  her  that  he  loved  her,  but 
he  looked  down  at  his  muddy  boots  and 
dirty  overalls.  It  was  no  time  to  speak  of 
his  sweet  and  noble  passion.  Clean 
clothes  and  white  linen  for  that!  The  shell 
sounded  for  dinner.  Bim  started  for  the 
road  at  a  gallop, waving  her  hand.  He  un¬ 
hitched  his  team  and  followed  it  slowly 
across  the  black  furrows  toward  the  barn. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  spelling-school. 
Abe  came  at  seven  and  said  that  he  and 
Harry  would  have  to  walk  to  Springfield 
that  night  to  get  their  equipment  and  take 
the  stage  in  the  morning.  Abe  said  that  if 
they  started  right  away  they  could  get  to 
the  Globe  tavern  by  midnight.  In  the 
hurry  and  excitement  Harry  forgot  the 
spelling-school.  To  Bim  it  was  a  tragic 
thing.  Before  he  went  to  bed  that  night 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  her. 

CHAPTER  TWELVE 

In  which  Bim  Kelso  leaves  her  home  with 
Eliphalet  Biggs,  while  Abe  and  Harry  and 
othinr  good  citizens  of  New  Salem  are  arway 
in  the  Indian  IVar. 

Many  things  came  with  the  full  tide  of 
the  springtime — innumerable  flow¬ 
ers  and  voices,  the  flowers  filled  wit  h  glowing 
color,  the  voices  with  music  and  delight. 


Waves  of  song  swept  over  the  limitka 
meadows.  They  went  on  and  on  as  if  they 
traveled  a  shoreless  sea  in  a  stmdy  vrini 
Bob  Whites,  meadow  larks,  lx)bolink», 
song  sparrows,  bluebirds,  competed  with 
the  crowing  of  the  meadow  cocks.  This 
joyous  tumult  around  the  Traylor  cabin 
spied  the  day  and  emphasized  the  silenced 
the  night. 

In  the  midst  of  this  springtime  carnival 
there  came  also  cheering  news  from  tht 
old  home  in  V’ermont — a  letter  to  Sarah 
from  her  brother,  which  contained  the  wel¬ 
come  promise  that  he  was  coming  to  visit 
them,  and  expected  to  be  in  Beardstown 
about  the  fourth  of  May.  Samson  drove 
across  the  county  to  meet  the  steamer.  He 
was  at  the  landing  when  the  Star  of  tk 
North  arrived.  He  saw  every  jiassenger 
that  came  ashore  and  Eliphalet  Biggs, 
leading  his  big  bay  mare,  was  one  of  them; 
but  the  expected  visitor  did  not  arrive. 
There  would  be  no  other  steamer  bringing 
passengers  from  the  east  for  two  weeks. 

Samson  went  to  a  store  and  Ijought  a 
new  dress  and  sundry  bits  of  finery  for 
Sarah.  He  returned  to  New  Salem  with  i 
heavy  heart.  He  dreaded  to  meet  his 
faithful  partner  and  bring  her  little  but 
disappointment.  The  windows  were  light¬ 
ed  when  he  got  back  long  after  midnight. 
Sarah  stood  in  the  open  door  as  he  drove 
up. 

“Didn’t  come,”  he  said  mournfully. 

Without  a  word  Sarah  followed  him  to 
the  barn,  with  the  tin  lantern  in  her  hand 
He  gave  her  a  hug  as  he  got  down  from  the 
wagon.  He  was  little  given  to  like  dis¬ 
plays  of  emotion. 

“Don’t  feel  bad,”  he  said. 

She  tried  bravely  to  put  a  good  face  on 
her  disappointment;  but  it  was  a  wet  face 
and  a  silent  one,  while  he  was  unharnes^g 
and  leading  the  weary  horses  into  their 
stalls. 

"Come,”  he  said,  after  he  had  thrown 
some  hay  into  the  mangers.  “Let’s  go  into 
the  house.  I’ve  got  something  for  ye.” 

“I’ve  given  them  up — I  don’t  believe 
we  shall  ever  see  them  again,”  said  Sarah, 
as  they  were  walking  toward  the  door.  “1 
think  I  know  how  the  dead  feel  who  are  so 
soon  forgotten.” 

“Ye  can’t  blame  ’em,”  said  Samson. 
“They’ve  probably  heard  about  the  Injun 
scare  and  would  expect  to  be  massacred  if 
they  came.” 

Indeed  the  scare,  now  abating,  had 
spread  through  the  border  settlements  and 
kept  the  people  awake  o’  nights.  Samson 
and  other  men  left  in  New  Salem  had  met 
to  consider  plans  for  a  stockade.  ^ 

“Then  there’s  the  fever  an’  ague,” 
Samson  added. 

“Sometimes  I  feel  sorry  I  told  them 
about  it,  because  they’ll  think  it  worse 
than  it  is.  But  we’ve  got  to  tell  the  truth 
if  it  kills  us.” 

“Yes,  we’ve  got  to  tell  the  truth,”  Sam¬ 
son  rejoined.  “There’ll  be  a  railroad  com¬ 
ing  through  here  one  of  these  days  and  then 
we  can  all  get  back  and  forth  easy.  If  it 
comes,  it’s  going  to  make  us  rich.  Abe 
says  he  expects  it  within  thre-e  or  four 
years.” 

Sarah  had  a  hot  supper  ready  for  l^- 
As  he  stood  warming  himself  by  the  nm- 
she  put  her  arms  around  him  anti  gave  him 
a  little  hug. 

“You  poor  tired  man!”  she  said.  How 
patient  and  how  good  you  arel” 

(Continued  on  page  pj) 
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WTiat’s  Become  of  “Princess  Alice? 

By  J^aud  J^cDougall 


W 


'HAT  has  become  of 
Alice  Roosevelt — M  rs. 
Longworth — ‘Princess 
Alice,’  of  a  few  years 
ago?  One  never  hears 
of  her  nowadays; 
what  is  she  up  to — sociaUy  or  •politically 
or  any  other  way?” 

The  woman  who 
knew  her  Washing¬ 
ton  smiled:  “Mrs.  Long- 
worth  is  still  ‘Princess 
Alice’  to  the  extent  that 
she  can  do  anything  she 
likes  in  Washington.” 

Mrs.  Longworth  is 
what  .Alice  Roosevelt 
was— herself,  always 
herself  —  and  essen¬ 
tially  her  father’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  Like  him,  even  in 
the  White  House,  she 
refused  to  allow  her 
personality  to  be  sub¬ 
merged  in  her  position. 

Even  there  she  insisted 
on  going  her  ways, 
without  reference — cer¬ 
tainly  without  defer¬ 
ence — to  the  white 
light  that  beats  upon  a 
throne. 

She  was  probably 
glad,  however,  to  step 
from  the  glare  into  the 
grateful  shade,  as  the 
wife  of  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  one  of  the  most 
popular  bachelors  of 
the  capital,  and  one  of 
the  most  promising  of 
the  younger  lawmakers 
of  the  capital.  Her 
husband  was,  and  is,  in 
politics  purely  for  the 
love  of  the  game.  There 
was  too  much  money 
already  in  the  Long- 
worth  family  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  offer  any  great 
attraction  to  a  man  of 
real  sporting  instincts. 

As  Alice  Roosevelt, 
his  wife  had  walked 
proudly,  and  with  a 
high  heart.  The  things  she  really  did,  and 
the  things  that  some  busy  gossiper — with 
tongue  or  pen — conceived  that  possibly 
she  might  do,  were  published  from  coast 
to  coast.  Gradually,  a  sort  of  legend  of 
Princess  Alice  was  built  up,  in  which  fact 
and  fiction  were  so  intricately  interwoven 
tW  her  most  intimate  friends  found  it 
difficult  to  say  where  one  began  and  the 
other  ended. 

“Alice,”  said  the  woman  who  is,  and  has 
h«n  since  girlhood,  her  most  intimate 
friend,  “is  as  guilelessly,  and  at  times  as 
Bopishly,  impulsive,  as  my  small  daughter 
— (aged  six) — she  does  what  the  spirit 
ooves  her  to  do,  and  usually  it  is  a  fine, 
ffiee,  generous  spirit,  with  malice  toward 
oone.  She  and  her  husband  play  together 


like  a  pair  of  children.  She  is  a  devoted 
wife — she  practically  never  leaves  Wash¬ 
ington,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
when  the  sessions  are  keeping  him  there — 
and  a  very  happy  one,  or  I  miss  my  guess. 
And  she’s  one  of  the  best  housekeepers  I 
know  anything  about.  She  has  one  of  the 


A  dozen  years  have  brought  dignity  and  power  to  X.  R.'s 
vivacious  Alice. 


most  perfectly  managed  households  in 
Washington.  True,  she  does  not  give 
up  long  hours  to  it  every  day,  but 
that  is  because  she  has  it  so  thoroughly 
organized. 

“There  have  been  any  number  of  per¬ 
fectly  absurd  stories  told  of  Alice.  She  has 
not  bothered  to  contradict  them.  She  goes 
her  way.  More  than  any  one  I  know  she 
is  ‘dowered  with  love  of  love,  the  hate  of 
hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn!’  ” 

“She  is  the  logical  leader  of  Washington 
society,  if  she  cared  to  be,  but  she  won’t 
take  the  trouble!”  said  a  woman  to 
whom  this  would  be  the  apex  of  earthly 
ambition. 

“If  she  would  only  interest  herself  in  any 
great  public  movement,  what  a  leader 


she  would  make!”  That,  with  a  sigh, 
from  a  notable  feminist. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  both  is  that  she 
is  not  physically  strong.  She  has  to  take 
pretty  good  care  of  herself.  She  goes  in 
for  physical  culture. 

Princess  Alice  is  a  very  clever  mimic. 

Sometimes  when  her 
friends  are  all  exhibiting 
their  pet  parlor  tricks 
after  dinner,  she  allows 
herself — if  she  is  sure  of 
her  company — to  show 
off  hers.  For  one  thing 
she  can  impersonate  a 
baboon — hideously  and 
wonderfully.  It  is  a 
most  grotesque  thing 
that  she  makes  of  her¬ 
self.  A  woman  of  any 
vanity  would  not  do  it. 

Mrs.  Longworth 
cares  very  little  for  so¬ 
ciety.  She  does  not 
give  omnibus  teas,  or 
big  receptions.  For  one 
thing,  her  house  is  not 
big  enough. 

She  is  very  loyal  to 
her  old  friends — those 
who  still  call  her 
“Alice.”  She  is  likely 
to  drop  in  on  them  in¬ 
formally,  take  off  her 
hat,  and  remark,  “I’ll 
stay  to  luncheon  if  you 
ask  me!”  Which  sug¬ 
gests  that  she  always 
takes  off  her  hat  at  the 
first  opportunity.  As 
one  friend  sa)rs,  “Alice 
doesn’t  wear  hats;  she 
carries  them!” 

She  is  very  keen  on 
the  Natiorud  Republi¬ 
can  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee;  Mrs. 
Medill  McCormick  re¬ 
gards  Mrs.  Longworth 
as  one  of  her  most 
valued  lieutenants — 
and  the  two  hold  many 
a  consultation  at  the 
Longworth  home. 

In  fact  that  rather 
modest  house  on  M  Street  just  off  Connecti¬ 
cut  -Avenue  is  probably  one  of  the  liveliest 
centers  of  political  activity  in  Washington. 
PerhajDS  it  would  be  putting  it  too  strongly 
to  say  that  .Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth 
is  gradually  developing  an  interesting  and 
powerful  political  salon.  Probably  she 
doesn’t  realize  it  herself.  But  something 
of  the  sort  seems  to  be  happening.  As  one 
person  very  much  in  the  know  put  it, 
“There’s  more  politics  played  at  the  Long- 
worths’  than  anywhere  else  in  Washington. 
Mrs.  Ix)ngworth  is  a  clever  woman  and 
wonderfully  well  informed;  and  if  her  hus¬ 
band’s  interest  in  the  political  game  con¬ 
tinues,  their  influence  will  not  grow  less!” 

From  an  official  “princess”  to  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  queen! 


L 
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TKerc  were  tliree  young  men,  and  two  girls. 

out  Irom  trailing  lengths  ol 


IT  DID  not  occur  to  me  that  I  might  ments  extending  out  over  the  ear  toward  the  never  had ‘any  special  hankering  after 
some  day  want  to  marry  her.  It  cheek-bones.  This  second  girl  was  just  as  chorus  girls.  I  like  quick-lunch-room 
did  not  even  occur  to  me  that  I  finished,  but  not  quite  so  final,  if  I  may  put  cashiers  much  better.  They  are  the  same 
might  make  her  acquaintance.  She  it  that  way.  Evelyn,  as  I  afterward  found  kind  of  pert  and  pretty,  and  I’d  rather 
sat  two  rows  ahead  of  me,  in  the  out  her  name  was,  had  everything  about  stand  at  a  front  door  where  I  can  watch  a 
second  seat  from  the  aisle,  but  so  her — every  little  ruffle  and  curl  and  youth  in  a  paper  cap  frying  pancakes 
cl^  to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  that  he  bangle — so  placed  that  you  simply  could  through  the  plate  glass,  than  to  hang 
might  have  interfered  with  the  long  feather  not  have  conceived  the  most  infinitesimal  around  the  back  door  of  a  theatre,  and 
spike  on  her  hat,  if  she  hadn’t  removed  it  readjustment.  wonder  what  the  doorkeejier  knows,  and 

and  held  it  in  her  lap  when  the  curtain  .\t  the  time  all  I  could  think  was  that  how  much  I  can  make  him  give  up  and 
went  up.  I  could  see  the  tip  of  it  over  her  here  were  another  two  of  those  wonderful  for  what  consideration.) 
shoulder,  and  I  knew  she  had  to  dodge  it  girls,  those  pellucid,  incredible,  spun-sugar-  The  girls  back  home  were  women,  or 
adroitly  every  time  the  action  was  con-  candy.  New  York  girls,  groom^  like  the  women  in  the  making;  well  dressed  or  not. 
centrated  on  the  left  side  of  the  stage.  wax  figures  in  the  department-store  rich  or  pxxir,  clever  or  stupid,  they  were  all 
The  girl  with  her  was  the  same  sort  of  windows,  dressed,  as  my  old  French  grand-  what  I’ve  been  brought  up  to  understand 
girl,  but  less  distinctively  so.  She  wore  a  mother  used  to  say,  “like  a  raw  onion.”  as  women — natural  creatures  that  got  up 
black  velvet  erection  of  some  kind  on  her  I  was  getting  u^  to  them,  .\fter  six  in  the  morning  with  tumbled  hair,  and  eyes 
head,  but  it  was  more  eccentric  and  less  months  in  New  York,  I  had  acquired  a  cer-  big  with  sleep — that  splashed  good  cold 
authoritatively  audacious.  She  also  had  tain  attitude  of  accustomedness  toward  water  on  their  faces,  and  allowed  their 
smooth  blond  hair  folded  from  the  base  of  them,  though  when  I  first  realized  the  little  noses  to  take  the  high  lights  at 
her  neck  to  the  crown  of  her  head  in  a  species  I  went  rather  wild  for  a  while —  breakfast,  and  played  tennis  and  giggle! 
crinkly  bias  fold — bias  is  anything,  you  in  my  head,  I  mean.  I  had  always  and  danced  themselves  breathless  and 
know,  that  goes  the  cross  way  of  the  thought  girls  were  divided  into  the  two  shiny  till  the  end  of  the  day,  like  my 
goods — and  little  scroll-shaped  arrange-  classes — women  and  chorus  girls.  (I’ve  sisters. 
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Xhe  girls  who  belonged  to  the  chorus-  and  too  many  wisps  over  the  forehead,  and  She  turned  her  encouraging,  glittering 
classification  were  not  all  chorus  fidgeted  till  she  ^t  a  plate-glass  window  to  smile  on  me. 
girk,  but  I  grouped  them  under  that  head  look  in  and  repair  the  damage.  “Yes?”  she  said. 

for  convenience’  sake.  They  are  all  as  Two  weeks  later  I  met  Evelyn.  The  I  couldn’t  get  the  pitch,  and  I  was  angry 
pink  and  white  as  artificial  apple-blossoms,  vice-president  of  my  company,  whose  at  myself.  I  do  believe  in  being  what  is  re- 

Their  make-up  is  simply  a  part  of  their  assistant  I  am,  invited  me  to  dinner,  quir^  of  you  at  a  formal  dinner.  I  should 

stock  in  trade.  Their  faces  are  their  for-  and  I  went  thankfully.  In  New  York  a  have  done  some  light,  bright  promoting  of 

tune.  A  manicure  prl,  for  instance,  has  dinner  invitation  gets  my  serious  con-  my  own  country  just  here — the  unexplored 

got  to  look  like  the  living  exponent  of  the  sideration.  fastnesses  of  the  states  as  opposed  to  the 

(dvantagi's  of  the  beauty  -  parlor  that  I  live  at  the  Claridge  Club,  and  like  the  wracked  and  gutted  territories  that  were 


So  with  all  the  rest  of  the  cook  there,  but  I  don’t  like  him  well  enough  our  one-time  playgrounds  on  the  other 


turned  her  out.  So  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
trade  beauties.  to  eat  his  dirmers  seven  nights  out  of  eight  side.  I  believe  in  seeing  your  own  coun¬ 
it  was  not  until  I  had  settled  in  New  to  the  solemn  accompaniment  of  the  solo  try  now  that  Europe  is  closed.  Why 

York  that  I  realized  that  there  were  more  performance  of  the  club  mosquito,  alter-  couldn’t  I  have  said  so?  Instead,  I  said 

nianifestations  in  the  girl  line  than  were  nating  with  the  club  bore,  as  I  did  all  last  deliberately: 

dreamed  of  in  my  philosophy.  There  summer.  New  York  is  a  grim  place  in  sum-  “I’ve  seen  you  before.” 
were  these  New  York  girls,  non-  “Really?” 

professional,  perfectly  nice  New  opening  of  ‘Many 

York  girls,  who  got  themselves  Mmds.’  ” 

up  like  the  last  word  in  lilies,  so  ,  ^  ghastly  performance, 

smooth  and  slippery  and  crisp  wasn’t  it?” 

that  your  eye  would  hardly  take  :  “You  looked  as  if  you  enjoyed 

them,  and  yet  with  no  visible  it,”  I  persisted, 

make-up — no  powder  or  rouge  or  ;  “Then  my  looks  must  have  be- 

eyebrow  -  pencil  evident  to  the  _ SB.  lied  me.  I  was  very’ much  bored.” 

sharpest  eye.  Fresh  and  dewy  and  -  2^  IBi  “Apparently  you  look  just  the 

limpid,  delicate  and  impeccably  '  £  JUW-  ,|P  same  when  you  are  bored  as  you 

immaculate,  product  of  the  art  .  ^  do  at  any  other  time.  I  particu- 

that  conceals  art — I  could  not  '  jm  ^  larly  watched  you  that  evening.” 

belie\'e  them  when  I  saw  them,  or  '  She  smiled  as  if  I  were  con- 

take  my  e>’es  off  of  any  one  of  ...  ducting  a  conversation  to  her 

them  in  whose  vicinity  I  hap-  '  taste,  which  I  was  sure  I  could 

pened  to  be.  I  couldn’t  decide  not  be  doing.  She  lifted  her 

what  they  were  made  of,  or  iT wine-glass.  “That’s  just  what 

where  they  came  from,  or  how  -  you  are,”  I  was  thinking.  “Vin- 

their  friends  ever  got  sufficiently  " - *^^8®  champagne  in  a  spun-glass 

reconciled  to  them  to  take  them  ^  container.” 

as  a  matter  of  course  and  extend  M  i'vV .  i “The  elixir  of  youth,”  I  said 

to  them  the  usual  amenities.  aloud  idiotically,  “the  wine  of 

This  girl  in  the  front  row  of  the  .  Jv  1 1  life  in  the  most  fragile  and  arti- 

orchestra  was  perhaps  the  most  1  filial  vessels.  It  bubbles,  but 

wonderful  product  I  had  seen.  y,  •  its  bubbles  are  absolutely  cal- 

She  had  lovely  straight  features  ^  culated  and  conventional.” 

and  even  white  little  teeth  and  a  TfA “I’m  sorry  they  don’t  have 

flashing  smile.  The  play  bored  ^  those  hollow-stemmed  glasses 

her,  and  the  girl  at  her  side  was  any  more,  aren’t  you?”  asked 

not  interesting  to  her,  but  she  _  Miss  Arnold, 

kept  her  responsive  clear  glances  '  A  “Shrimps  make  an  offle  good 

ready  to  operate  at  the  smallest  relish  is  a  fish  sauce,”  her  left- 

provocation.  hand  neighbor  observed  at  this 

I  b^n  to  perceive  for  the  3te  poured  a  cup  of  tea  for  me,  and  put  in  one  lump.  juncture, 
hrst  tune  that  there  w’as  some-  There  was  a  slow  anger  rising 

thing  admirable  in  the  way  these  in  me,  a  resentment  at  the  slip- 

girls  got  themselves  in  hand  and  regulated  mer,  if  you’ve  never  spent  a  winter  there,  pery,  baffling  surface  of  this  girl  beside  me. 
their  s.peed  and  their  power.  It  was  I  supposed  I  was  merely  to  meet  Mrs.  She  had  lovely  big  blue  eyes,  very  kind 
something  to  be  as  excruciatingly  bored  as  Van  Buren  and  her  daughters,  but  when  I  and  intelligent.  Her  face  had  real  wisdom 
that  girl  was,  and  to  dominate  the  experi-  arrived  at  the  portcullis  of  the  ten-thou-  in  it.  She  looked  even  clever,  but  she 
ence  so  superbly.  I  remembered  a  girl  sand-a-year  apartment  where  my  chief  was  masked,  veneered,  groomed  out  of  all 

from  home  I  took  to  a  show’  the  month  resides,  I  met  a  group  of  young  people  all  semblance  to  humanity, 

brfore  who  had  not  had  time  to  do  her  hair  bound  in  my  direction.  There  were  three  “There  was  another  girl  with  you  that 
right,  and  who  thought  it  was  tactful  to  young  men  who  looked  like  George  Arliss,  night,”  I  continued,  “a  girl  who  looked 

gush  over  Otis  Skinner  in  a  r61e  so  pain-  Richard  Carle  and  Frank  MacIntyre  re-  something  like  you.” 

fully  foreign  to  him  that  all  the  gallery  gods  spectively,  and  two  girls,  whose  little  gold-  “Margery  Minton,”  she  said,  “a  girl  I 
were  howling.  shod  feet  neerted  out  from  trailing  lengths  used  to  go  to  Miss  Pence’s  school  with.” 


to  eat  his  dirmers  seven  nights  out  of  eight 
to  the  solemn  accompaniment  of  the  solo 


m 

I- 


Sbe  poured  a  cup  of  tea  for  me,  and  put  in  one  lump. 


fore  who  had  not  had  time  to  do  her  hair  bound  in  my  direction.  There  were  three  “There  was  another  girl  with  you  that 
tht,  and  who  thought  it  was  tactful  to  young  men  who  looked  like  George  Arliss,  night,”  I  continued,  “a  girl  who  looked 
ish  over  Otis  Skiimer  in  a  r61e  so  pain-  Richard  Carle  and  Frank  MacIntyre  re-  something  like  you.” 

Uy  foreign  to  him  that  all  the  gallery  gods  spectively,  and  two  girls,  whose  little  gold-  “Margery  Minton,”  she  said,  “a  girl  I 
»e  howling.  shod  feet  peeped  out  from  trailing  lengths  used  to  go  to  Miss  Pence’s  school  with.” 

I  began  thinking  that  girls  like  the  girl  of  satin  and  chiffon,  and  whose  faces  wore  “She  had  on  a  high  black  velvet  hat,” 


ibead  of  me  might  be  a  relief  from  the 


IdMckerie  of  the  home-town  product ;  and  like  eagerness  that  I  had  come  to  recognize, 
when  the  play  was  done  I  followed  her  One  of  these  girls  was  the  girl  I  had  seen  at 
unostentatiously  into  the  lobby,  expecting,  the  theatre — Evelyn  Arnold,  a  very  inti- 
ofeou^,  to  see  her  roll  away  in  a  waiting  mate  friend  of  Eileen  Van  Buren. 
hraousme;  i^tead  of  which,  a  weary  gray-  “What  do  you  like  to  talk  about?”  I 
haired  man  in  business  clothes  met  the  two  asked  her  at  dinner,  when  the  fat  man  on 
and  hustled  them  off  into  the  night,  her  left  became  completely  engrossed  in 


the  fashionable  look  of  perfunctory,  bird-  I  said.  “Do  you  remember  it?” 

like  eagerness  that  I  had  come  to  recognize.  Her  surprise  would  have  been  much 


and  hustled  them  off  into  the  night, 

J'^hcr  in  pursuit  of  a  bright  chafing-dish 

iunof  chicken  d  la  King,  or  the  nearest  fish.  man’s  hair,  but  could  the  glint  of  that 

snway  entrance,  I  had  no  way  of  deter-  “New  York,”  she  suggested;  “don’t  perfect  curl  be  real?” 

you?  Europe  isn’t  exactly  dinner-table  “I  don’t  remember  what  hat  Margery 
I^went  to  bed  that  night,  and  dreamed  of  conversation  any  more,  is  it?”  was  wearing,”  she  said  smoothly, 

jhose  two  girls  and  the  way  they  got  their  “I  came  from  the  Middle  West,”  I  said  “It  was  a  very  pretty  hat,”  I  clutched  at 
on  after  the  performance — literally  bluntly,  “and  I  think  there  are,  and  al-  my  few  remaining  wits  desperately,  but 
without  turning  a  hair.  Any  girl  from  my  ways  were,  a  good  many  more  things  to  made  poor  work  of  assembling  them. 
*Ute  would  have  got  the  incline  wTong,  talk  about  than  New  York — and  Europe.”  “Your  hat  was  very  pretty,  too.  WTien 


greater  if  I  had  asked  her  the  question  in 
my  mind,  “Are  you  rich?” — I  wanted  to 
interrogate  her — “or  do  you  only  have 
that  appearance?  Is  it  a  personal  maid  who 
is  responsible  for  all  this,  or  could  you  pos¬ 
sibly  manage  it  yourself?  They  say  it’s 


the  sauce  Marguery  that  came  with  the  extremely  dangerous  to  touch  up  a  wo¬ 


man’s  hair,  but  could  the  glint  of  that 
perfect  curl  be  real?” 

“I  don’t  remember  what  hat  Margery 
was  wearing,”  she  said  smoothly. 

“It  was  a  very  pretty  hat,”  I  clutched  at 


“Your  hat  was  very  pretty,  too. 
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this  dinner-party  is  over  you  will  go  to 
Mrs.  Van  Buren  and  ask  her,  if  this  man 
at  your  right  was  really  quite  sane,  or 
merely  in  a  condition  in  which  he  should 
not  have  appeared  at  her  dinner-table,  and 
Mrs.  \'an  Buren  will  be  entirely  unable  to 
explain  to  you  that  his  wits  were  tempora¬ 
rily  deflected  by  the  problem  of  what  little 
girls  are  made  of,  occurring  to  him  in  all  its 
staggering  significance  for  the  first  time.” 

I  never  expocted  to  see  the  girl  again,  and 
I  walked  down  the  Avenue  firmly,  with  the 
man  who  looked  like  George  Arliss,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  country  clubs  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York — 
of  which  I  know  nothing — without 
even  a  momentary  regret  that  I 
had  made  it  impossible  for  Miss 
Arnold  to  think  of  me  without 
disgust  and  bewilderment.  I  was 
too  old  to  play  with  dolls,  I  told 
myself  severely,  and  that  iwas  all 
a  further  acquaintanceship  could 
have  possibly  led  to. 

Mrs.  Van  Buren  gave  a  series  of 
days-at-home  later  in  the  season, 
and  there  was  no  getting  out  of 
them,  of  course.  Teas  are  the 
price  you  pay  for  a  dinner  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  any  woman  in 
New  York.  I  went  to  the  second. 

Mrs.  Van  Buren  is  a  tired  woman 
who  w'ears  bushy  aigrettes  in  her 
hair,  and  uses  her  arms  a  great  deal 
below  the  elbows.  Eileen  was  a 
pale  girl  who  showed  her  gums, 
and  her  younger  sister  was  all  but 
fat.  They  were  Western  poople 
originally,  and  the  young  ladies 
looked  humanly  capable  of  losing 
a  hairpin  or  looping  themselves  on 
a  door-knob.  Miss  Evelyn  .Arnold 
and  Miss  Margery  Minton,  done 
up  in  pale  greens  and  grays  and 
mauves,  and  both  wearing  orchids, 
radiated  an  atmosphere  of  immunity  from 
all  such  indiscretions. 

I  said  that  I  was  pleased  to  meet  Miss 
Minton.  She  said  that  Miss  .\rnold  had 
spx)ken  of  meeting  me,  at  a  dinner,  wasn’t 
it? 

I  asked  her  if  Miss  .\mold  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  I  was  not  having  a  lucid 
interval,  and  she  said  that  Miss  .\mold 
had  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  was  very 
much  bored  and  refused  to  behave,  but 
that  didn’t  matter  so  much  at  the  Van 
Burens’,  did  it? 

I  said  that  it  didn’t,  and  took  both  their 
teacups  and  held  them  until  relief  came. 
They  ate  two  squashy  cream  cakes  apiece 
without  so  much  as  smearing  a  finger-nail. 
I  don’t  know  how  they  did  it,  though  I 
was  watching  them — every  movement. 
I  asked  Miss  .Arnold  if  I  mij, ht  go  to  see  her, 
and  tw'o  days  later  I  did  so. 

There  was  nothing  so  very  formidable 
about  their  apartment.  They  had  two 
good-looking  maids  around  in  frills,  as 
anybody  might  have.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  a 
pretty,  plump  woman,  not  hermetically 
sealed  like  her  daughter,  but  real  and 
wholesome  in  spite  of  her  Paris  clothes. 
Mr.  .\mold  turned  out  to  be  the  tired 
business  man  who  met  Evelyn  in  the 
theatre  lobby  the  first  night  I  ever  saw' 
her. 

I  fell  in  love  with  Evelyn  the  second 
time  I  went  to  see  her.  She  pwured  a  cup 
of  tea  for  me,  and  put  in  one  lump) — then 
she  held  the  other  susp)ended  over  the 
cup  while  she  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 


“Shall  I  put  it  in?”  she  asked  sweetly. 

“Put  it  in,”  I  said;  and  the  trick  was 
done.  What  I  was  thinking  was,  “Good 
Lord!  I’m  in  love  with  you,”  and  it  was  a 
terrible  thought  to  me,  too.  I  wanted 
to  marry  a  human,  lovable,  p)otential 
mother  -  woman,  who  my  own  mother 
could  take  in  her  arms  and  tell  about  the 
days  before  Dad  made  his  money,  when  she 
didn’t  have  a  new  dress  in  four  years  and 
did  her  ow'n  washing. 

“Do  you  ride?”  she  asked,  after  an  in¬ 
terval  in  which  I  had  been  busy  review- 
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Evelyn. 


ing  my  past  life,  and  praying  for  mercy. 

“I  do,”  I  said  sulkUy. 

“I  ride  in  the  p)ark  every  morning.” 

“I’ll  ride  with  you,”  I  said. 

“You  can’t.  You  are  too  busy.” 

“I  can  Saturdays.” 

“That  will  be  very  pleasant.” 

“Miss  Evelyn  .\rnold,”  I  said,  “do  you 
like  me  a  little?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  she  smiled,  “I  like  you 
very  much.  Won’t  you  have  another 
brioche?” 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  see  that 
brittle  girl  crumpled  and  p)eeling  and  beg¬ 
ging  for  mercy,  if  I  gave  up  my  life  in  the 
effort.  She  might  not  want  to  marry  me 
after  I  had  accomplished  my  effect,  but  I 
certainly  could  not  ask  her  until  I  had 
done  so. 

She  was  more  accessible  than  I  thought 
she’d  be.  She  had  to  be  chap)eroned  at 
certain  times  and  seasons,  but  I  was  able 
to  pry  her  loose  for  certain  jaunts  I  had 
planned  without  much  difficulty.  My  first 
really  malicious  act  was  to  spill  her  out  of 
my  runabout.  I  calculated  it  nicely,  and 
caught  her  as  she  fell,  and  laid  her  under  a 
haystack  for  repairs.  (Suburban  New  York 
has  plenty  of  haystacks  if  you  know 
where  they  are.) 

She  accumulated  one  straw,  and  I  got  a 
little  delicate  smelling  p)owder  on  my  coat 
sleeve,  but  even  her  hat  kept  its  angle. 
Her  color  came  and  went,  but  her  com¬ 
plexion  area  remained  exactly  as  usual. 
No  pins  shook  out,  no  snap  -  fasteners 
undid  themselves.  Either  one  of  my 


sisters  would  have  been  wearing  her  golden 
hair  hanging  down  her  back  by  this  time. 

“You  don’t,  dishevel  very-  easily  do  \ 
you?”  I  asked  her.  ’ 

“I  don’t  dishevel  at  all,”  she  s;iid. 

“But  by  Heaven,  you  shall  l)efore  I’m 
through  with  you,”  I  said  to  my  inner  con-  i 
sciousness.  I  couldn’t  marry  a  girl  of 
glass  like  that,  no  matter  how  much  1  | 

wanted  to — I  couldn’t!  ! 

I  made  her  walk  the  next  time.  I  ’ 
chose  a  blustry,  snowy  day  on  which  the 
wind  played  impish  tricks  on  every  pedes¬ 
trian — a  day  when  you  couldn’t  ! 
approach  the  Flatiron  Building 
without  being  preceded  by  a 
scurrying  hat  or  so,  and  hearing 
behind  you  the  voice  of  the  bald- 
headed  gentleman  who  had  [)aned 
with  it  unwittingly.  1  walked  her 
to  Times  Square,  and  twice  around 
the  Times  Building.  Did  her 
skirts  swirl  around  her  like  a 
Dutch  cht'ese?  Did  her  hat  dip 
and  recover  like  a  homing  bird? 
Did  the  odd  ribbons  and  floating 
ends  and  pennants  jKculiar  to 
feminine  attire  stream  out  on  the 
breeze?  They  did  not.  \ot  a 
lovelock  came  loose  for  my  pains. 
Her  trim  young  ankles  showed, 
but,  thanks  to  the  recent  edict 
from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  they  were 
meant  to  show  anyway.  She 
seemed  to  be  primly  and  correctly 
shod  to  the  knees.  I  should  have 
hated  her  if  I  had  not  grown  to 
love  her  so  well.  She  made  all 
other  women  look  cheap  and  unde¬ 
sirable  and  listless. 

“You  don’t  happen  to  think  I’m 
good-looking?”  I  asked  her  one 
clay.  I’m  not,  by  any  means. 

My  features  are  large  and  monot¬ 
onous,  and  my  summer  tan  never 
wears  off.  I  have  the  kind  of  face  that  is 
usually  summed  up  as  “honest.” 

“I  do,”  she  said  simply,  but  I  believed 
her.  I  always  believed  her.  She  spoke 
the  truth  habitually.  It  was  a  part  of  that 
crystalline  charm  of  hers. 

“But  is  there  anything  you’d  like  to 
change  about  me?  Is — is  there  anything 
too  much  so?  Would  you  like  to,  for 
instance,  groom  me  up  a  bit?  Polish  up 
my  general  appearance?  I  should  think 
I’d  look  rather  raw  to  you.” 

It  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  have 
the  same  feeling  about  bringing  me  up  to 
her  standard  that  I  had  about  bringing 
her  down  to  my  own.  I’m  not  the  sort  of 
man  who  changes  his  collar  after  every 
dance,  or  gets  his  socks  in  a  subtle  varia¬ 
tion  to  the  coloring-matter  in  his  tie.  Nor 
do  I  wear  embroidered  silk  pajamas.  1 
don’t  try  to  get  the  freckles  off  my  arms, 
either. 

“No,  you  don’t.  You  look  to  me  just 
about  the  way  a  man  should  look.” 

“In  good  form  and  all  that?” 

“Why  of  course.” 

“Well,  then,”  I  plunged,  “if  it’s  good 
form  for  a  man  to  look  natural  the  way  1 
do,  or  try  to,  just  clean  and  wholesome 
and  ready  for  business,  why  isn’t  it  good 
form  for  a  girl  to  look — natural,  too- 
without  any  special  effort?” 

“It  is,”  said  my  Evelyn  gravely. 

Some  weeks  later  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  calling  on  her  when  the 
apartment  caught  on  fire.  The  w’indow 
curtain  blew  into  a  candle,  and  the  whole 
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ffiiidow  frame,  the  floor,  the  couch  and 
the  pillows  on  the  couch  were  all  alight  in 
a  lecond  of  time.  An  alcohol  container 
OD  the  table  took  the  flame,  and  the  blaze 
spread.  The  maids  were  out,  and  Mrs. 
.\nK>ld  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  head¬ 
ache. 

Evelyn  dashed  to  the  telephone  and 
then  <ame  back  to  help  me.  We  did 
excdlent  team  work,  sparing  the  best 
rugs,  using  the  portieres  and  the  couch 
cover  for  smothering  purposes.  She 
thought  of  the  hre  extinguishers  in  the 
hall,  and  I  worked  them.  We  got  the 
cou^  under  control,  but  the  table  and 
curtain -rod  were  still  crackling  merrily 
when  the  fire  department  arrived  and  an 
inundation  of  people,  hall-boys  and 
inquiring  neighbors  and  their  maids, 
poured  in  upon  us. 

I  became  suddenly  conscious  of  my 
personal  appearance.  My  hair  was  singed, 
and  I  had  lost  the  better  part  of  an  eye¬ 
brow.  My  waistcoat  was  burned  through, 
and  there  was  a  long  streak  of  dirt  starting 
at  my  left  eyebrow  and  making  a  detour 
by  way  of  the  temple  to  the  comer  of  my 
mouth.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  these  de¬ 
tails  in  the  mirror  over  the  mantel,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  last  crinkly  blue  flame 
had  been  subdued  by  the  strident  and 
ubiquitous  gentlemen  of  the  fire  com¬ 
mission  that  I  thought  to  look  hopefully  at 
Evelyn.  Surely  this  was  a  grand  climax 
to  my  season  of  intrigue,  this  cataclysmic 
rough-house  had  produced  the  ideal  set 
of  circumstances  in  which  to  test  the 
quality  of  my  dear  girl’s  impbcable  sheen. 
She  was  out  of  my  range  when  I  thought 


of  it,  but  she  came  to  my  call,  from  the 
heart  of  a  vociferous  group  of  sopranos. 

She  took  my  survey  calmly  and  in¬ 
quiringly. 

“You  look  as  if  you  had  just  come  out 
of  the  ice-box,”  I  said  savagely;  “as  crisp 
and  uncrumpled  as  a  heart  of  lettuce.  I 
don’t  understand  it.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  “if  it  doesn’t  ap¬ 
peal  to  you.  At  any  rate,  we  put  the  fire 
out  nicely,  and  mother  didn’t  even  realize 
it  imtil  it  was  all  over.” 

“Where  is  she?”  I  asked. 

“Getting  dressed  in  order  to  make  her 
appearance.” 

“Don’t  let  her.  Get  all  these  people 
out,  and  don’t  let  any  one  else  in,”  I  de¬ 
manded;  “if  you  love  me,”  I  added,  as  she 
hesitated. 

“Well,  I  do  that,”  she  murmured,  but  so 
composedly  that  I  hardly  dared  to  believe 
I  had  heard  it. 

I  took  her  in  my  arms  as  the  door  closed 
on  the  last  inquisitive  bell-boy. 

“I  love  you.”  I  said.  “I  can’t  hold  out 
any  longer.  There  was  a  certain  thing 
that  I  thought  had  to  happen  before  there 
was  any  chance  of  our  being  happy  to¬ 
gether,  but  I  can’t  make  it  happen.  You 
are  the  most  perfect  thing  that  God  ever 
made,  and  I  am  a  crude,  raw-boned,  exact¬ 
ing,  domineering,  manufacturing  Middle 
Westerner,  and  it’s  against  my  better 
judgment  that  I  want  you  to  marry  me. 
Will  you,  dear — will  you,  my  darling?” 

“I  certainly  will.”  she  said,  “when  I 
find  out  what  your  objections  are.” 

I  tried  to  be  gentle,  but  the  feel  of  her  in 
my  arms  was  so  wonderful  and  I  was  so 
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hungry  for  her.  She  proved  to  be  so 
warm  and  so  vibrating. 

“Don’t  be  such  a  bear,”  she  said,  but 
she  laughed  when  she  said  it,  which  did 
not  have  the  effect  of  subduing  my  per¬ 
formance. 

“I’ve  got  to  know  what  you  meant,”  she 
persisted  later,  when  we  were  sitting  hand 
in  hand  on  what  remained  of  the  couch 
amid  its  charred  fragments.  “Whatever  it 
was  that  you  thought  had  to  happen, 
ought  to  happen.  We’ll  be  a  good  deal 
better  off  if  we  wait  for  it.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  said,  wondering  if  I 
should  ever  be  foolish  enough  to  tell  her. 

“We’ll  wait  for  it  whether  you  tell  me 
or  not,”  she  decided. 

As  she  lifted  her  head  from  my  breast, 
where  I  had  been  endeavoring  to  detain 
it  as  the  conversation  grew  more  embar¬ 
rassing,  I  got  a  full  look  into  her  face, 
flushed  and  delicate  and  quivering — the 
face  of  the  woman  I  was  going  to  marry, 
transfigured  and  holy. 

“My  God!”  I  thought,  and  closed  my 
eyes  swiftly,  with  an  almost  nauseating 
sense  of  my  unfitness.  When  I  opened 
them  again  I  saw  the  beloved  face  still 
near  me,  but  I  saw  what  I  had  not  seen 
before,  the  hair  that  framed  it  escaped  from 
its  hairpins  and  racing  and  rippling  over 
the  forehead,  and  I  saw,  too,  a  ragged, 
triangular  smudge  running  all  the  way 
from  the  brow  to  the  chin  bone. 

“I’ve  messed  you  all  up,  dear,”  I  said 
happily.  “Believe  me,  dearest,  you  must  be¬ 
lieve  me,  that  there’s  nothing  in  all  the 
wide  world  that  we  have  to  wait  for  now. 
It’s  all  happened.” 
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"Cat,  Sir?” 

A  Record  of  Inxiocent  Diversion 

.  By  Samuel  Ho^k  ins  Adams 


•^P^^EVIEWING  the  facts  candid- 
I  Y  ly,  the  sike  now  attributes 
his  part  in  the  crime  to  the 
stimulus  of  a  third  cup  of  tea. 
The  first  two  he  took  because 
he  was  lonely.  The  third  he 
had,  for  fellowship,  on  invitation  from  a 
gob  and  a  flit  who  perceived  his  condition. 
They  explained  that  they  were  lifelong 
friends,  having  originally  met  last  week  at  a 
sing-song  whik  waiting  for  their  final  dis¬ 
charge  papers;  and  why  not  see  New  York 
first? 

The  sike  said  that  he  had  no  place  to  go 
short  of  College  City,  Missouri.  The  gob, 
it  appeared,  had  plenty  of  places  to  go  in 
the  near  vicinage,  but  did  not  wish  to  re¬ 
sume  his  old  way  of  life  which,  he  hinted, 
was  ignominious  if  not  actually  criminal. 
The  flit  had  to  go  to  the  dental  clinic  in  the 
morning,  so  he  didn’t  care;  he  was  feeling 
reckless  and  suicidal.  The  hour  was  that 
of  slack-tide  on  Broadway,  when  the 
chorus  is  just  caning  the  second  act. 

“What  is  that  which  it  is  that  we  make  to 
do  this  evening?”  inquired  the  gob,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  Club  on  Twenty-seventh  Street. 

Having  taken  the  cantonment  course  in 
Uncle  Sam’s  French  Idioms  for  the  Idiotic, 
the  others  comprehended  at  once. 

“Would  a  bus  ride  be  a  good  start?” 
suggested  the  sike. 

“Take  a  walk  and  get  the  kinks  out  of 
us,”  amended  the  flit  who  still  suffered 
from  transport  cramp. 

“What-ho  about  a  roof-show?”  queried 
the  gob. 

Madison  Square  Garden  loomed  flatly 
beside  them  while  they  were  still  debating 
it  by  the  ambulant  method.  A  shaft  of 
light  from  a  side  exit  fell  across  their  path. 
The  flit  blinked  into  the  aperture  and 
withdrew  his  tongue  from  his  most  peevish 
tooth  for  the  purpose  of  remarking: 
“Whoa,  Dobbin!” 

“It’s  a  tank,”  observed  the  sike,  follow¬ 
ing  his  gaze.  “What  does  the  sign  say?” 
He  pointed  to  a  placard,  pendent  from  the 
creature’s  neck. 

“  ‘To  be  returned,’  ”  read  the  gob. 

“To  return  it,  you  first  got  to  take  it 
out,”  argued  the  flit.  “It  spoke  just  in 
time.  Maudie,  I’m  your  little  return 
ticket.” 

“You!”  said  the  gob  incredulously. 
“Where  do  you  come  in?  Can  you  run 
that  thing?” 

“I  can  nm  anything  that  drinks 
gasoline.” 

“It  looks  like  Providence  by  special 
arrangement,”  observed  the  gob.  “What 
do  you  say,  Buddy?” 

“I  told  you  I  was  for  a  bus  ride,”  re¬ 
turned  the  sike  under  the  influence  of  the 
third  cup  of  tea. 
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“D’you  reckon  this  reptile’s  got  a 
keeper?”  asked  the  flit.  He  enter^  the 
passageway  and  looked  about,  but  found 
no  one.  “Or  a  mouth?”  he  proceeded. 
“We’ve  got  to  persuade  it  to  swallow  us. 
Hey,  gob;  you’re  tender  and  juicy.  Tackle 
its  whiskers.” 

“Those  aren’t  whiskers  Those  are 
machine  guns.  Hi!  Eureka!  Here’s  the 
door  with  ‘welcome’  on  the  mat.”  At  his 
touch  a  panel  at  the  front  slowly  unfolded 
outward,  displaying  a  lighted  interior. 

“Who’ll  join  me  in  the  Jonah  Club?” 
invited  the  flit,  plunging  down  the  wide 
gullet.  “It’s  my  idea  we’d  better  get 
moving  before  our  little  whale  gets  to 
whinnying  and  raises  its  master.  All 
aboard  that’s  going  aboard.  Public 
Library,  Elagle  Hotel,  Seddier’s  Monu¬ 
ment  and  way  stations  to  the  Guard- 
House!” 

The  others  clambered  into  the  monster’s 
interior.  Its  mouth  closed  after  them. 

“Now,  I  hope  the  dum  thing  responds  to 
gentle  treatment,”  the  flit  said.  “I  see 
how  she  starts,  but  I  gotta  take  a  chance 
on  how  she  steers.  Are  you  ready?  Grab 
and  stick;  she  may  buck.  Go!” 

He  did  somethmg  intricate  and  skilled 
to  some  levers.  With  a  noise  as  of  a  boiler- 
shop  attacked  by  convulsions,  the  tank 
moved  majestically  forth  and,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  doubt,  wluch  nearly  cost  a  taxi  its 
life,  turned  to  the  left  and  the  bright  lights. 
The  voyage  had  begim. 

Here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
been  living,  since  the  war  began,  a  retired 
life  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  or  Spitzbergen,  it 
may  be  well  to  explain  the  terms  of  the 
fellowship.  A  sike  is  a  private  of  the 
Psychological  Division  of  the  Army  Med¬ 
ical  Corps.  Morale  is  his  special  concern; 
he  is  the  man  who  keeps  things  stirring 
in  camp  when  it  has  rained  for  three  solid 
weeks  and  the  mail  has  gone  wrong  and 
war  is  all  that  Sherman  said  of  it  and  more. 
He  is  usually  a  college  professor  who  has 
seen  a  great  light.  This  one  was,  and  had. 
His  name  is  Follansbee  James.  A  flit  is  a 
flying  and  prying  person  who  snoops 
about  in  an  airplane  of  low  elevation  and 
manners,  poking  his  nose  into  matters 
which  it  is  imdesirable  that  he  should  know. 
Such  is  the  shamelessness  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  that  our  flit,  Frederick  Slayter  by 
name,  had  actually  been  decorated  for  his 
ill-br^  performances.  A  gob  is,  of  course 
— though  nobody  knows  why — an  able 
seaman.  Mr.  “Chaw”  Veeder  was  un¬ 
usually  able.  He  had  other  names,  but 
they  had  vanished  owing  to  his  propensity 
for  conserving  a  plug  of  tobacco  unob¬ 
trusively  in  his  cheek.  There  is  a  deal  of 
hidden  vice  in  our  Navy.  Having  thus 
satisfied,  I  trust,  inquiring  minds  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  and  philological  bent,  I  will  now  return 


to  the  deliberate  and  uproarious  coovn-- 
ance  wherein  I  have  left  the  trio. 

Bhoong  -  barrang  -  whroo  -  oo  -  oom . 
prrrrawng  -  bomp  -  clink  -  whang  -  oomblt  • 
gawmmle-jBOOif/  'The  tank  proceeded 
westward  on  Twenty-seventh  Street  at  a 
breakneck  pace  of  three  miles  an  hou. 
Windows  flew  up.  Pajama-dad  figures, 
and  others  more  frilly,  iq>peared  thereiii, 
making  somnolent  and  wrathful  gestures. 
Scandalized  inhabitants  rushed  out  of  door¬ 
ways  and  rushed  in  again,  for  the  tank  was 
steering  wildly.  The  gob  funneled  his 
hands  toward  the  flit. 

“Where  you  going?”  he  bellowed  above 
the  riot. 

The  answer  came  back  faint  and  frag¬ 
mentary,  “Don’t  —  how  —  ’amthing  - 
steers.” 

In  a  ^irit  of  misplaced  helpfulness,  the 
gob  seized  a  lever  and  pulled  it.  Straight¬ 
way  the  tank  paused,  turned  on  its  M 
executed  a  couple  of  airy  pirouettes  and 
with  a  metallic  roar  rushed  up  on  the 
sidewalk  and  totally  obliterated  three  gar¬ 
bage-cans  which  had  been  playing  the 
extrahazardous  rdleof  innocent  bystanden. 
It  then  cut  obliquely  across  the  comer, 
gently  but  firmly  removed  an  electric- 
light  pole  which  sought  to  stay  its  p». 
debouched  into  Fifth  Avenue,  and  point¬ 
ing  its  nose  up-town,  resumed  its  sedate 
progress. 

“Don’t — excite — again,”  bawled  the  Hit 
at  the  wheel  reprovingly  to  the  gob. 
“Flighty — ^little — whiffet.  Letter— ow»- 
way.” 

Ensconced  at  a  peep-hole  the  sike  no* 
delivered  tidings  in  a  strained  yell,  “Cav¬ 
alry  attack.” 

The  flit  threw  off  the  power  so  suddenh’ 
that  his  two  companions  came  and  sat  on 
his  neck.  Amidst  the  ensuing  peace  the 
night  roar  of  Fifth  Avenue  was  as  thesphsh 
of  ripples  upon  a  gently  sloping  beach. 

“Get  off  me!”  protested  the  enginetr- 
“I’m  going  to  chin  with  the  law.” 

He  (^ned  the  door  and  a  policeman’s 
head  appeared.  At  the  same  moment  the 
sike  retired  and  was  dimly  seen  behind  a 
stanchion  busily  writing  what  the  gob  w- 
mised  to  be  a  long  farewell  to  home  and 
loved  ones.  The  cop  opened  a  naoi^ 
upon  which  lurked  the  suspicion  of  a  gm 

“Where  are  you  boys  trundling  jW 
little  alarm-clock  on  wheels?”  he  inquire 

“Back  to  quarters,”  replied  the  ® 
glibly.  , 

The  officer’s  glance  fell  upon  the  sptoa 
wings  of  the  flit’s  service.  “lx)oka-he^ 
he  observed.  “You  belong  to  the 
don’t  you?  You’re  in  the  wrong  kind® 
bus.”  . 

“I’m  goin’  to  fly  this,”  asserted  tK 
operator  blandly,  “as  soon  as  we  come  to  a 
good  take-off.’’ 
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“Sure!”  agreed  the  cop.  “I’d  like  to  go 
up  with  you.  Just  the  same.  I’ll  take  a 
look  at  your  papers.  Hand  ’em  out.” 

The  flit’s  hand  started  to  his  head  to 
scratch  for  ideas,  when  it  was  arrested 
midway  by  another  hand  pressing  into  it  a 
sheet  of  paper.  A  whisper  from  the  sike 
did  the  rest.  The  document  was  duly 
presented  to  the  representative  of  the  civil 
law  who  read  therein,  under  the  insignium 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
•diich  looks  very  oflUcial  and  authoritative, 
if  not  too  closely  scrutinized,  that  Corporal 
F.  Slayter  of  the  Aero  Service.  .\ble  Sea¬ 
man  Veeder,  and  Private  James  of  the 
Sanitary  Corps.  U.  S.  A.,  were  specially 
detailed  to  operate  Tractor  Tank  No.  13 
in  such  highways  of  New  York  City  as  they 
might  select  for  demonstration  purposes. 

“That  gets  by  with  me,”  announced  the 
officer.  “And  I’ll  pass  the  word  up  the 
Avenue.  But  look  out  for  the  side-streets. 
Some  of  the  cops  on  duty  there  are  mean, 
suspioous  guys  that  wouldn’t  be  above 
•polling  a  pleasant  evening.” 

"Jo?*®  James.”  observed  the  flit,  turning 
Mjuringly  to  the  sike,  after  the  obstacle 
to  progress  had  withdrawn,  “as  a  psycholo- 
tt  high-class  forger.  That 
twch  about  ‘demonstration  purposes’ — 
that  s  bad.  I  guess!  We  could  swim  the 
®  Central  Park  Reservoir  or  shin  it 
Oholisk  on  the  strength  of  that.” 

And  to  think,”  sighed  the  sike.  “that 
^®®l^  I’ll  be  burbling  about  ethics  in  a 
'  *tnffy  classroom.” 


“Maybe  not.”  returned  the  gob.  “If 
Slayter  does  any  more  of  his  fancy  evolu¬ 
tions.  you  may  be  in  the  hospital.” 

“Oh.  I’ve  got  her  now,”  asseverated  the 
helmsman  confidently,  starting  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  “ — levers,”  he  yell^,  “control- 
caterpillars.  Pull — right — and — ”  He  did 
so.  and  the  tank,  executing  a  right  about 
face,  chased  a  horrified  limousine  half-way 
up  a  flight  of  brownstone  steps.  “Come 
back!”  vociferated  the  exasperated  flit,  and 
hauled  the  left  lever  with  such  telling  effect 
that  (so  the  gob  and  the  sike  solemnly  de¬ 
clare)  the  Waldorf-Astoria  leaped  a  foot 
from  its  foundations  and  then  escaped 
annihilation  only  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 

“For  Mike’s  sake!”  howled  the  gob. 
“Stick  to  the  straight-and-narrow.” 

They  lurched  back  into  the  main  current, 
with  a  noise  as  of  cosmic  dissolution,  and 
the  traffic  broke  and  fled  before  their 
measured  progress.  .\s  they  went,  there 
came  from  the  rear  of  the  interior  a  sound 
faint,  far-away,  and  vague  like  the  pbint 
of  a  discouraged  cricket.  It  was  the  sike 
singing: 

“We  don’t  know  where  we’re  going 
But  we’re  on — our — way.” 

“That  reminds  me,”  said  the  flit,  shut¬ 
ting  off.  “Where  are  we  going?” 

“Rubbernecking.”  suggested  the  gob. 

“I’ve  got  an  idea.”  offered  the  sike.  “If 
the  captain  of  this  buoyant  craft  could 
steer  around  a  comer - ” 

“I  can  steer  around  any  number  of 


comers.”  asserted  the  flit  with  a  shade  of 
offense  in  his  tone. 

“Simultaneously,”  added  the  gob. 

“Looka-here.  Chaw!”  cried  'the  operator 
hotly.  “If  you  don’t  like  the  way  I  run 
this  bus - ” 

“Calm  yourself,  corporal.”  adjured  the 
sike,  “and  tell  me.  do  you  think  you  could 
negotiate  the  perilous  straits  that  lead  to 
the  stage  door  of  that  sprightly  ragtime 
operetta,  taken  from  the  French  without 
opposition  on  their  part  and  entitled 
’Cherchez  la  Chicken’?  I  have  important 
business  there.” 

“Cutie  in  the  chorus.”  surmised  the  flit, 
looking  pained  and  moral.  “Oh,  Per- 
fessor!  I  bid  for  an  introduction.  We’re 
off!” 

Cautiously  manipulating  the  controls, 
the  chauffeur  contrived  to  achieve  the 
turn  into  the  side  street  with  no  incident  or 
accident  other  than  the  conversion  of  a 
too  torpid  fruit -stand  into  a  mixture  of 
wood-pulp  and  citrus  juices,  the  proprietor 
barely  escaping  with  his  life.  The  last  act 
of  “Cherchez  la  Chicken”  had  reached  that 
point  of  delicate  and  original  humor  where 
the  comedian,  seated  in  a  custard  pie,  sings 
a  farewell  to  his  mother-in-law  while  the 
chorus  dances,  when  the  side-alley  which 
leads  up  to  the  stage  burst  into  thunder¬ 
ous  reverberations.  There  are  numerous 
exits  from  the  place — ^it  is  the  one  redeem¬ 
ing  virtue  of  the  show — and  all  of  them 
promptly  jammed.  The  comedian  arose 
from  the  pie.  The  soprano  fainted.  The 
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'Tkey  lurcbed  back  into  tbe  mam  current,  witb  a  noue  as  of  cosmic  dissolution,  and  tbe  traffic 
broke  and  fled  before  tbeir  measured  progress. 


chorus  dispersed.  The  management, 
wringing  its  already  overringed  hands, 
rush^  out  into  the  alley,  now  being 
patrolled  by  the  tank,  back  and  forth, 
amidst  clamant  echoes. 

“Go  awayl”  he  shrieked.  “What  you 
want?  Shut  your  noise.” 

The  monster  fell  silent.  From  the  ori¬ 
fice  which  should  have  been  its  mouth,  the 
serious  face  of  the  sike  emerged. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “last  night  I  attended 
your  performance.” 

“Who  are  you?”  demanded  the  manager. 
“You  spoil  my  show!” 

“Four  days  pay  you  mulcted  me.  And 
you  seated  me  behind  a  pillar.” 

“Tell  your  troubles  to  the  box-oflSce.” 
retorted  the  manager  brutally.  “I  ain’t 
inter - ” 

“I  willingly  concede,”  continued  the 
sBce  calmly,  “that  the  pillar  was  prefer¬ 
able,  from  any  view-point,  to  the  j)er- 
formance.  But  I  want  my  four  dollars 
back.” 

“A  fat  chance!”  retorted  the  manager. 

“Half  speed  ahead,  if  you  please,”  re¬ 
quested  the  sike. 

“Phsrang  -  bang  -  guzzoom  -  wurrong  - 


kong-hong-whang!”  clamored  the  monster, 
advancing  upon  the  manager. 

’“Yi-yi-hi!  Whoo-oo-ee-ee-ee!”  sounded 
in  piercing  antiphony  from  within,  where 
the  soprano  was  having  hysterics. 

From  the  fourth  rung  of  the  fire-es¬ 
cape  ladder  the  manager  waved  surrender 
with  a  roll  of  bills.  “Blackmail!”  he 
moaned  as  the  sike  selected  a  five  and 
returned  a  dollar.  “Please  go  away 
quietly.” 

The  sike,  turning,  was  intercepted  by 
a  small,  fattish  gentleman  in  evening 
clothes. 

“On  behalf  of  self  and  friend,”  said  the 
man,  “I  thank  you.” 

“You  are  attending  the  performance?” 
inquired  the  sike  politely. 

“I  am.  Less  fortimate  than  yourself  I 
did  not  draw  a  pillar.  As  for  my  friend, 
whom  I  was  seeking  to  distract  from  a  de¬ 
pression  of  the  soul,  he  insulted  me  and 
fled.  He  is  now  doubtless  wandering 
about  the  city,  a  prey  to  xmrelieved 
melancholy.” 

“What’s  biting  your  friend?”  queried  the 
flit,  projecting  an  interested  face  into  the 
dialogue. 


The  stranger  accepted  the  interroption 
in  the  spirit  of  metaphor  in  which  it  was 
offered.  “Woman,”  he  stated  succinct^. 
“If  you  should  happen  to  encounter  six- 
foot  two  of  correctly  attired  manhood  bay¬ 
ing  the  moon  on  a  street  comer,  that  is  him. 
Or,  if  not  him,  he.  Be  kind  to  him, 
address  him  as  Reuben  Renssalaer  Watts, 
and  play  him  your  little  anvil  chorus.  It 
might  cheer  him  up.  I  return  to  my  mar¬ 
tyrdom.”  He  saluted  and  retired. 

In  deference  to  the  manager’s  entrea^, 
the  tank  backed  out  discreetly,  making 
hardly  more  commotion  than  the  average 
railway  collision,  and  retired  along  Forty- 
fourth  Street  toward  the  Avenue.  It 
roused  a  corpulent  and  fluffy  dog,  lolU^ 
richly  in  a  waiting  motor-car,  who  1«^ 
out  through  the  window  with  terrifying 
growls,  and  undertook  to  harry  it,  perform¬ 
ing  just  in  front  of  the  left  caterpillar  that 
progressive  three-legged  canine  dance 
familiar  to  all  motorists.  But  a  tank 
a  motor-car.  The  fluffy  dog  conccived^a 
misplaced  contempt  for  its  speed.  He 
loitered  on  the  way.  There  was  a  sur¬ 
prised  and  pained  exclamation  in  the  canine 
language,  and  the  fluffy  dog,  ceasing  to 
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fxist  in  the  customary  three  dimensions, 
passed  to  the  fourth,  leaving  as  a  souvenir 
only  the  first  and  second — to  wit,  length 
and  breadth — upon  the  asphalt.  He  that 
so  lately  had  been  a  beribboned  and 
pampered  darling  was  now  as  the  shadow  of 
a  drram.  a  breath  upon  glass,  a  highly  im¬ 
pressionistic  silhouette  limned  against  the 
unsympathetic  pavement,  above  which  a 
fat  blond  lady  tore  her  costly  hair,  utter¬ 
ing  tragic  and  vengeful  cries.  Hastily 
choking  the  juggernaut,  the  flit  descend¬ 
ed,  and  was  promptly  addressed  as  a  mur¬ 
derer  by  the  blond  lady.  The  gob  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  learned  something  to  his 
disadvantage  and  that  of  his  parentage. 
Then  the  sike  tactlessly  offered  his  hard- 
wrung  four  dollars  in  reparation.  Him  ^ 
she  smote  upon  the  ear  with  violence,  and 
after  one  ineffectual  attempt  to  scrape 
Pettie  from  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth 
tftired,  wailing,  to  her  car,  where  she 
ordered  the  chauffeur  to  take  her  to  her 
lawyer. 

“.\nd  to  think,”  murmured  the  sike, 
tenderly  caressing  the  spot  where  the 
assault  had  taken  place,  “that  next  month 
m  be  instilling  moral  precepts  into  the 
mind^  of  the  rising  generation.  Such  is 
life!” 

“Thk  is  where  we  oil  up,”  announced 
the  flit,  and,  having  herded  his  passengers 
in.  went  at  it. 

The  delay  was  untimely.  Hardly  had 
the  tank,  refreshed  and  lubricated,  re¬ 
sumed  its  way,  when  above  the  uproar 
was  heard  a  sharp  “ping!”  It  was  twice 
repeated. 

“S^ebody  applying  for  admittance,” 
summed  the  sike,  in  a  well-attun^ 
howl. 

Tlte  gob  applied  his  eye  to  a  rear  peep¬ 
hole.  “It’s  one  of  those  side-street  cops; 
the  bad  ones  our  friend  down  the  avenue 
toU  m  about.  He’s  shooting  at  us.” 

“A  hold-up,”  observed  the  flit.  He 
^he  engine,  just  as  a  fourth  bullet, 
Reflected  from  the  upper  armor,  crashed 
through  a  brightly  illuminated  second- 
story  window.  There  was  the  sound  of  a 
meeting  adjourning  sinr  die,  and  an  ora- 
***ically-garbed  gentleman,  thrusting  his 


head  out  of  an  upper  window,  sounded  the 
alarum,  “fiolshereeki!  Bolsheoreki!”  in  a 
melancholy  and  monotonous  shriek.- 

The  pursuing  policeman  rushed  around 
to  the  front  of  the  tank.  “Lady  says  you 
killed  her  dog,”  he  announced.  “C^n 
up.”  ' 

The  flit  obligingly  opened  the  door  to 
explain.  Straightway  the  officer’s  gun 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  his  head.  “Now, 
you  stay  put,”  came  the  grim  order.  The 
flit  stayed. 

But  not  for  long.  Acting,  apparently, 
quite  on  its  own  initiative,  the  machine 
gun  of  the  forward  tvuret  deliberately  and 
noiselessly  swimg  about  imtil  it  pointed 
accurately  at  the  third  button,  counting 
upward,  of  the  policeman’s  tunic.  It  is 
very  disconcerting  to  have  a  machine  gun 
aim  itself  at  the  pit  of  one’s  stomach, 
particularly  when  there  is  no  evidence  as 
to  whether  it  is  loaded  or  not.  And  a 
machine  gun  always  looks  loaded. 

The  cop  blinked  and  wavered.  A 
solemn  voice  emerged  from  the  hollow 
interior: 

“  ‘WTio  touches  a  hair  of  yon  red  head 

Dies  like  a  dog!  March  on!’  he  said.” 

“Whaddye  mean,  ‘red  head’?”  ind^- 
nantly  demanded  the  flit,  who  was  sensitive 
on  the  subject;  and  he  ducked  inside 
seeking  explanation. 

The  gob  immediately  pulled-to  the  steel 
door.  “We  will  now  parley,”  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  officer  took  off  his  helmet  and 
fanned  a  wrinkled  brow.  “You  gotta 
keep  off  this  street,”  he  said,  but  without 
conviction. 

“W'hy?”  demanded  the  gob. 

“You’re  a  truck,”  said  the  cop. 

“You’re  another,”  retorted  the  flit  hot¬ 
ly.  “We’re  a  pleasure-car;  that’s  what  we 
are!” 

“Well,  you’re  a  heavy  traffic,  anyway,” 
argued  the  o^.  “You  got  no  ri^t 
here.” 

“Lightest  tank  in  the  service,”  declared 
the  gob.  “Less  than  six  tons  on  the  hoof. 
Stripped  down  for  speed,  in  light  marching 
accouterment  with  one  day’s  ammunition 


and  a  marked-down  meal  ticket,  we’re 
only - ” 

“For  Gawd’s  sake!”  broke  in  the 
harassed  officer;  “git  off  my  beat  before  I 
report  yer,  if  I  can  think  of  somethin’  to 
report  that  the  Cap  would  believe.” 

Thus  delivered  from  the  Philistines,  the 
.equipage  proceeded,  amid  the  wonder 
and  consternation  of  an  ear-smitten  public. 
But  there  was  one  who  paid  no  tribute  of 
notice  to  its  thunderous  progress.  He 
stood  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
gazed  into  vacancy.  The  gleam  of  his 
candid  shirt-front  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
gob,  who  was  acting  as  lookout. 

“Lighthouse  off  the  port  bow,”  he  in¬ 
formed  the  chauffeur.  “Seems  to  be 
deserted.  Run  alongside;  I  fain  would 
had  it.” 

The  tank,  after  a  preliminary  wobble, 
drew  up,  facing  the  abstracted  individual. 
He  deigned  to  droop  an  uninterested  eye  at 
it,  and  straightway  resumed  his  contem¬ 
plation  of  nothingness.  The  gob  semi- 
emerging  from  the  tank’s  door,  addressed 
him. 

“Cab,  sir?” 

“Eh?  What?”  said  the  other  vaguely. 

“Taxi,  sir?  Fine  night  for  a  ride,”  said 
the  gob  persuasively. 

“Certainly,”  assented  the  bystander 
with  the  air  of  one  who  welcomes  any 
diversion,  however  slight.  He  stepped 
inside. 

“Where  to,  sir?” 

The  fare  considered.  “Eight-seventy- 
seven  Park  .Avenue,”  he  said  at  length. 

“What  for?”  interposed  the  flit  with 
suspicion. 

“To  make  a  polite  and  formal  call  on  a 
young  lady.” 

“Lrok  at  the  time,”  protested  the  flit. 
“Won’t  she  be  asleep?” 

“Not  after  little  Pussyfoot  enters  the 
block,”  said  the  fare  with  conviction. 
“Besides  that — have  I  hired  this  hack  or 
haven’t  I?” 

“You  sure  have,”  confirmed  the  gob. 
“Montmorency,  behave!”  he  admonished 
the  flit.  “We  are  about  to  go  into  Society. 
I  can  tell  it  by  the  address.  By  the  left 
wheel,  hrrumphl" 
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“One  moment,”  said  the  passenger.  “It 
is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  Single  Foxley 
will  be  coming  down  the  Avenue  drunk 
and  chiefly  on  the  wrong  side,  about  this 
hour.” 

“Who’s  he?”  demanded  the  chauffeur. 
“The  Demon  Motorist.  Traffic  rules 
are  a  red  rag  to  him.  As  a  cousin  of  the 
Big  Chief  he’s  immime  from  arrest,  and 
gets  a  clear  path.” 

“What’s  the  big  idea?”  demanded  the 
flit. 

“Just  so  that  you  can  slide  out  the  way 
when  you  hear  his  siren,”  returned  the 
fare,  with  ap|)arent  innocence. 

The  flit  grinned.  “Ick  hobby  dick, 
Steefen,  as  we  say  in  Coblenz,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “We’re  off.” 

The  Fifth  .Avenue  traffic  obligingly  made 
way  again.  After  essaying  several  polite 
and  casual  observations  in  a  stentorian 
tone,  with  the  effect  of  a  microbe’s  whisper, 
the  passenger  gathered  together  his  vocal 
powers,  and  stuck  his  voice  into  the  gob’s 
ear. 

“I  want  to  explain.  I’m  going  to  LET 
YOU  INTO  A  LITTLE  SECRET,”  he 
bellowed  into  a  suddenly  developed  still¬ 
ness,  consequent  upon  the  flit’s  shutting 
off  power  at  a  crowded  comer. 

“One  little  tone  louder,”  suggested  the 
gob,  “and  you’ll  let  in  South  Norwalk  and 
the  Oranges.” 

“Let  me  explain  to  you  all,”  said  the 
passenger  while  the  gathering  crowd  out¬ 
side  passed  the  word  that  the  tank  was 
conveying  a  violently  mad  German  spy  to 
the  asylum.  “I’m  very  much  interested 
in - ” 

“Not  me!”  expostulated  the  flit.  “The 
last  guy  in  a  dress  suit  that  explained 
what  he  was  very  much  interested  in,  got 
me  very  much  interested  too,  and  stung 
me  four  months’  pay  for  four  cents’  worth 
of  phony  stock.” 

“This  is  a  young  lady,”  said  the  other, 
with  dignity.  “She  objects  to  me  because 
she  says  I  am  too  proper  and  conventional 
to  be  really  hiunan.” 

“.\re  you?”  inquired  the  sike  with 
interest. 

“Before  the  war,  possibly.  I  admit  it.” 
“And  the  war  cured  you?” 

“Judge  for  yourself.  The  third  day  of 
the  Argonne  debate  I  nearly  got  court- 
martialed  for  biting  a  chunk  out  of  my 
captain’s  ear.  It  was  dark,  and  I  thought 
when  we  came  together  after  the  charge 
and  he  tried  to  gouge  my  left  eyt  out, 
that  he  was  a  Fritzie.  Now  I  put  it  to 
you  as  pals,  is  that  overrefined  and 
finicky?” 

“Pals  is  right,”  stated  the  flit  heartily, 
“if  you  was  at  .\rgonne  Woods.  .\nd  as 
man  to  man  and  one  having  experience, 
I’d  advise  you  to  handle  her  likewise.  Not 
bite  her  ear  off,  you  get  me?  But  join  the 
tanks  and  treat  ’em  rough.” 

“Precisely  why  I  hired  this  cab.” 

“So  woman  is  your  trouble,”  observed 
the  sike.  “I  salute  you,  ^Ir.  Reuben 
Renssalaer  Watts.” 

“The  devil  you  do!”  retorted  that 
gentleman.  “When  did  you  graduate  into 
the  Intelligence  Department?  Or  have  I 
met  you  in  a  previous  existence?” 

“Neither.  It  is  quite  simple,”  began 
the  sike,  w'hen  a  swelling,  soaring,  blare 
from  up  the  Avenue  cut  him  short. 

“Mr.  Foxley  requests  the  courtesy  of  a 
clear  path,”  said  Mr.  Watts. 


“Sure,”  remarked  the  flit  between  his 
teeth.  “Sic  ’em,  Maudie!” 

Gathering  speed,  the  tank  proceeded  to 
weave  and  writhe  across  the  roadway  in  a 
manner  suggestive  of  a  beetle  with  the 
stomach-ache.  Hoots,  rude,  imperative 
and  monitory,  sounded  from  ahead.  A 
huge  green  car  manned  by  a  huge  red 
youth  came  rushing  down  upon  them.  .\t 
sight  of  the  tank,  the  car  emitted  a  subli¬ 
mated  yawp  of  surprise  and  horror 
followed  by  penetrating  shrieks  as  the 
brakes  bit  in,  the  youth  uttered  a  whoop  of 
desperation,  the  outfit  hit  the  unmoved 
tank  slantwise,  skimmed  across  the  side¬ 
walk  on  two  wheels  and  sought  cover  in  a 
window  placarded  “Special  Bargains  in 
Lingerie”  whence  presently  emerged  the 
almost  total  ruin  of  Mr.  Foxley  draped 
pinkly  in  a  chemise.  It  beat  the  air  with 
frenzied  hands,  yelled  feebly,  and  disap¬ 
peared  around  the  comer  in  the  direction  of 
its  club.  Revivified  later  (though  not  by 
the  usual  agencies,  whicfi  he  resolutely  re¬ 
fused.  to  the  alarm  of  his  fellows),  Mr. 
Foxley  related  how,  while  driving  quietly 
down  the  venue  he  had  been  b^t  by  a 
mud-turtle  in  armor.  A  very  large, 
ferocious,  prehistoric  mud-turtle,  weaving 
an  .\merican  flag,  w'hich  without  provoca¬ 
tion  had  attacked  his  unoffending  car, 
bitten  off  its  two  front  wheels  and  chased 
it  through  a  plate-glass  window.  .\nd  as 
for  him,  he  wouldn’t  care  if  July  first  came 
to-morrow!  He  was  off  it! 

“WTiere  do  they  come  from  and  why  did 
they  let  ’em  out?”  demanded  Mr.  Foxley 
passionately. 

The  maligned  tank,  passing  upon  its 
sentimental  quest,  was  now  spreading  the 
echoes  of  Bedlam  through  peaceful  Park 
.Avenue.  At  number  eight-seventy-seven, 
the  equipage  stopped.  The  clamor  didn’t.  A 
surprised  and  extremely  attractive  face 
beneath  the  cap  of  the  National  League  for 
Woman’s  Service  Motor  Corps  appeared  at 
a  third-floor  window. 

“Shut  off!  Shut  off!”  yelled  Reuben 
Renssalaer  Watts.  “I  w’ant  to  talk  to 
her.” 

“Can’t.”  bellowed  the  flit.  “She’s 
jammed.” 

The  face  at  the  window  became  indig¬ 
nant.  It  made  urgent  gestures  like  a  police¬ 
man. 

“The  lady  wants  us  to  move  on,” 
the  gob  informed  the  perspiring  Mr. 
Watts. 

Out  upon  the  sidewalk  stepped  the  sike. 
He  faced  the  lovely  and  indignant  appar¬ 
ition  overhead  and  squared  his  m^y 
form.  With  his  right  hand  he  majestically 
indicated  the  zenith;  his  left  he  placed 
tenderly  upon  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
Immediately  he  thrust  his  left  north-north- 
east  and  started  a  pivot-blow  with  the 
other.  He  then  boxed  the  compass  in 
swift,  successive  two-arm  movements. 
The  ornament  of  the  window  nodded  and 
disappeared. 

“See  here!”  said  Mr.  Watts.  “Do  you 
know  that  lady?” 

“I  do  not,”  returned  the  sike.  “though 
I  live  in  hopes.” 

“Then  why  the  convulsions?”  demanded 
Mr.  Watts  severely. 

“.Semaphoring,  my  dear  sir.  I  simply 
wigwagg^  the  lady  that  if  she  would 
descend  to  Mother  Earth,  a  communica¬ 
tion  of  semi-official  import  having  a  vital 
bearing  on  her  prospects  in  life  would 
be  m^e  to  her.  Or  words  to  that 


effect,”  said  the  sike.  “The  rest  b  up  to 
you.” 

The  final  observation  mi^t  well  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  New 
Rochelle,  as,  coincident  with  its  utterance 
the  chauffeur  had  stilled  hb  engine.  He 
joined  the  sidewalk  group,  followed  by 
the  gob.  The  girl  emerged. 

“Is  it  an  ambulance  job?”  she  asked 
professionally. 

“No,  madam,”  answered  the  sike. 

“Then  why  did  you  S.  O.  S.  me?” 

Mr.  Reuben  Renssalaer  W’atts  stepped 
forward.  “Rermy!”  she  exclaimed  and 
turned  to  a  pink  so  delicate  and  lx* witching 
that  the  gob  hastily  and  surreptitiously- 
extracted  hb  beloved  quid  and  tossed  it 
under  the  iron  monster. 

“A  socbl  call,”  said  that  gentleman. 
“Good  evening.  Carey.”  He  stepped 
forward  and  with  nonchalance  and  promp¬ 
titude  kissed  the  itewcomer  fair  and  full 
upon  the  lips. 

“Rermy!”  gasped  the  girl;  and  the  pink 
deepened  to  a  fiery  red.  “Wh-Wh-V\Tiat— 
how — are  you  crazy?” 

“I’ve  joined  the  tanks,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Watts  urbanely.  “  ‘Treat  ’em  rough’  b  our 
motto.  Come  and  have  a  joy-ride  on  me." 

The  girl  recovered  herself.  “Who  are 
these  gentlemen?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  I  hired  the  crew 
with  the  ship  and  they  are  now  my  fellow 
piratical  voyagers  on  faerie  seas  forlorn. 
Fellows,  this  is  Miss  Carey  V'ail.” 

“Pleased  to  meetcher,”  said  the  flit, 
stepping  forward  courteously.  “My 
name’s  Mr.  Slayter.  The  gob,  here,  is 
Chaw  Veeder.  He’s  rough  stuff  from  the 
gas-house,  but  with  ladies  present  he’ll 
kindly  soft-pedal.  The  other  guy  b  a 
stuff^  professor  at  home,  at  present  con¬ 
siderable  alive.  Name,  Perfessor  James.” 
He  turned  to  address  Watts.  “Now, 
where  to,  sir?” 

“WTiere  do  you  suggest?” 

“T  F  THIS  b  a  ladies’ game,”  responded  the 

A  flit  tentatively,  “there’s  a  party  named 
Miss  Nora  McSears  who  cashes  at  an  all- 
night  restaurant  on  East  Fifty-ei^th 
Street,  very  clean  and  respectable.” 

“Right!  Go  to  Fifty-eighth  Street. 
Will  you  get  in,  Carey?” 

Miss  Carey  V'ail  sniffed  the  air  daintily 
and  observed  the  tank  with  doubt.  “Do 
you  think  your  steed  b  safe?”  she  asked. 

“He’s  uncertain  when  hungry,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  gob;  “but  he’s  just  fed.  He’s 
had  one  sm^  dog,  one  large  fruit-stand, 
three  cans  of  garbage,  a  comer  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  a  chew  of  the  best 
plug.  You  could  trust  him  to  tow  a  baby- 
carriage  down  Peacock  Alley.” 

Miss  V’ail  embarked.  Her  next  obser¬ 
vation,  “Do  behave  yourself,  Renny,” 
was  inferred  rather  than  heard,  in  the 
commotion  of  their  turning.  Nor  was 
their  converse  thereafter,  though  earnest, 
of  import  to  the  others,  who  considerately 
concentrated  their  attention  upon  the 
outer  world. 

The  Recherche  Restaurant  was  doing  a 
languid,  ten-cent-to-a-quarter  trade,  when 
East  Fifty-eighth  Street  burst  into  "The 
Anvil  Chorus.”  Its  entire  clientele  rushrf 
to  the  door,  followed  by  a  tall,  calm-eyed 
girl  with  the  cash-regbter  in  her  arms.  The 
tank  brought  up  with  a  lurch  opposite 
her. 

“Good  evening,  Mbs  Nora,”  said  the 
flit,  emerging. 
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•'Taxi,  sir?  Fine  ni^bt  {or  a  ride,"  said  tke  tfob  persuasively. 


“Good  evening,  yourself,  and  who  are 
youf”  returned  Miss  McSears  placidly. 

The  flit  assumed  an  air  of  profound 
injury.  “Did  you  or  did  you  not,  one  year 
back,  come  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  after  the 
Gub  dance  at  camp,  take  my  regimental 
pin  to  wear  and  say  you’d  never  forget 
Private  F.  Slayter,  now  corporal?” 

“Maybe  I  did,”  admitted  the  girl. 
“But  your  face  was  clean  then.” 

“I’ve  joined  the  tanks  since,”  said  Cor¬ 
poral  Slayter.  “Treat  ’em  rough.” 
Selecting  the  nearest  dimple  in  Miss 
McSears’s  piquant  face,  he  saluted  it  in 
form. 

“Move  on!”  cried  that  yoimg  lady,  help¬ 
less  by  reason  of  the  cash-machine,  but 
wrathful.  “My  father’s  a  policeman  and 
I’ll  be  telephoning  for  him.” 

“Ask  him  can  I  keep  company  with  his 
daughter,”  suggested  the  unperturbed  flit. 
“We’ll  move  on  when  you  move  with  us.” 

“In  thatt"  retorted  the  girl,  bestowing  a 
scornful  look  upon  the  monster.  “I  don’t 
believe  it’s  even  respectable.  Who’s  in 
there?” 

Responding  to  the  flit’s  unspoken  appeal, 
the  woman  passenger  stepped  out.  “I’m 
Carey  Vail,”  she  b^^n  in  her  quiet,  assured 
voice.  “You  may  know - ” 

“Hello,  Vail,”  interrupted  Miss  McSears. 

“WTiy,  Mac!  Bless  your  old  heart! 
How  are  you?” 

The  two  did  not  fall  on  each  other’s 
pecks.  They  shook  hands  in  manly  fash¬ 
ion.  “This  is  one  of  our  emergency  volun¬ 
teers  for  the  “flu”  work,”  explained  the  girl 
in  uniform.  “They  don’t  ir^e  them  any 
better.” 

“They  don’t  need  to,  as  far’s  I’m  con- 
eemed,”  murmured  Mr.  Slayter,  relieving 
the  bearer  of  the  cash-register.  “Are  you 
on  for  our  little  party,  Nora?” 

“Wait  till  I  telephone  for  a  substitute,” 
swd  Miss  McSears.  “.And  do  you  behave 
yourself,  you  with  your  ‘Nora’!” 

Upon  her  return,  after  some  dehy,  there 
vfas  heard  issuing  from  the  tank’s  interior 


dolorous  music,  in  the  sike’s  plaintive 
baritone: 

“No  one  to  pity  him,  none  to  cay-ress 

No  one  to  help  him  in  his  sad  dy-stress.” 

“The  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan  has 
broken  his  parole,”  observed  the  gob. 
“Hey,  you  inside,  what’s  on  your  bursting 
chest?” 

“I’m  lonely,”  stated  the  sike.  “All  my 
lovely  companions  are  faded  and  gone. 
Captive  to  the  fair  sex. 

“Oh.  bury  me  on  the  lone  pray-ree/ 

Where  the  wild  ki-yotes  can’t  pester  me.” 

“Goodness  gracious!  Wliat’s  that?” 
queried  Miss  McSears. 

“I  believe  it’s  some  kind  of  a  professor,” 
explained  Miss  V’ail,  as  the  flit  obligingly 
turned  an  interior  light  upon  the  sike. 
Miss  McSears  viewed  the  exhibit  with 
critical  approval. 

“It  looks  good  to  me,”  she  said. 
“Couldn’t  we  get  somebody  to  take  care  of 
it  for  the  evening  and  make  this  a  real 
party?  Any  of  your  crowd  on,  Vail?” 

“Eleven  twenty-five,”  said  the  corps- 
girl,  exanuning  a  wrist-watch.  “Dolly 
Barrett ’ll  just  be  coming  off  duty.  She’d 
fit  in.” 

“Great!”  assented  Miss  McSears,  and 
the  two  girls  retired  to  telephone. 

“Did  you  get  her?”  chorused  the  crew 
of  the  tank,  when  they  returned. 

“Of  course.”  said  Aliss  Vail.  “We  told 
her  to  meet  us  at  eleven-fifty  on  the  south 
side  of  Columbus  Circle  where  Broadway 
comes  in.” 

“That’s  a  nice,  retired  spot  for  a  tryst,” 
said  Mr.  Watts  sardonically.  “Did  you 
tell  her  how  we  were  coming?” 

“No.  I  just  said  we’d  pick  her  up  in  a 
car.” 

“She’ll  be  surprised.” 

“Surprise  will  do  her  good.  She’s  been 
overworked  lately  and  needs  livening  up.” 

Surprise  was  obviously  the  trysted 
one’s  portion  when,  with  the  sound  of 


earthquake  and  avalanche,  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death,  the  “cab”  arrived.  Nor 
was  the  initial  surprise  the  only  one.  A 
perfect  stranger  with  a  long,  lean,  pleasant 
face  stepped  out  and  regarded  her  with 
appreciative  and  twinkling  eyes.  In  the 
background  she  dimly  apprehended  Miss 
Vail  and  Miss  McSears.  On  his  part  the 
sike  contemplated  a  small,  trim  young 
person  with  very  black  hair,  very  gray 
eyes  under  black  brows  and  lashes  and  a 
mouth  that  was  an  enticement  to  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct.  His  bedazzled  regard 
failed  to  note  certain  features  of  her  cos¬ 
tume.  His  once  professorial  spirit  was  in  a 
turmoil,  a  reckless,  desperate  glow, 

“Good  evening,”  he  said  rapidly. 
“We’ve  come  to  take  you  riding.  Let  me 
help  you  in.  My  name  is  Follansbee 
James.  I’ve  joined  the  tanks.  Treat  ’em 
rough.”  Smack!  The  disorderly  conduct 
was  committed. 

“Attention!”  snapped  the  enraged  victim 
of  the  caress. 

The  sike  fell  into  a  rigor,  a  paralysis,  in¬ 
tended  for  a  salute.  His  horrified  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  newcomer’s  nearest 
shoulder.  A  silver  bar  shone  there. 

“Lord  help  me!  I’ve  kissed  my  superior 
officer,”  groaned  the  sike,  and  collapsed 
into  the  waiting  arms  of  the  gob. 

The  others  immediately  supplied  a 
chorus  of  explanation  and  apology,  greatly 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the  gathering 
crowd.  “Let’s  get  out  of  here,”  said 
Lieutenant  Dolly  Barrett,  bewilderedly 
rubbing  the  comer  of  her  chin  (for  the  sike 
had  been  nervous  and  his  marksmanship 
below  par).  “Go  into  the  Park,  where  it’s 
quiet.” 

Their  progress  spread  a  horrific  stridor 
through  the  peace  and  decorum  of  the 
Park’s  ordered  avenues,  and  the  squirrels 
awoke  in  the  tree-tops,  gibbering  with 
terror,  and  the  birds  took  wing  and  fled 
into  the  unknown,  and  the  new  hippopota¬ 
mus  of  the  Zoo,  surmising  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  upon  him,  repented  of  his 
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sins  in  a  wail  that  scarred  the  ear-drums  of 
the  sleeping  neighborhood;  and  policemen, 
singly  and  in  squads,  rushed  to  the  scene 
and  retired  before  the  sight  of  a  moving 
fortress  displaying  the  American  flag,  and 
Reuben  Renssalaer  Watts  chose  that  time 
as  propitious  for  a  whirlwind  advance, 
under  cover  of  the  riot,  upon  the  heart  of 
Miss  Carey  Vail.  As  he  pleaded  earnestly, 
and  with  vast  expenditure  of  lung-power, 
which  did  hot  reach  beyond  the  attentive 
ear  of  the  girl,  who  was  listening  with  an 
expression  somewhere  between  happiness, 
panic,  and  surrender,  the  flit  tactlessly 
and  abruptly  shut  down,  the  power  to 
inquire  his  way,  and  Mr.  W'atts  was  heard 
(from  the  Battery  on  the  south  to  the 
Bronx  on  the  north)  proclaiming  the  finale 
and  climax  of  his  wooing; 

“—GOING  TO  MARRY  ME  THIS 
VERY  NIGHT,  AS  IS!” 

A  dead,  blank,  dismayed  silence  super¬ 
vened.  The  unintentional  eavesdroppers 
stared  at  each  other  and  away  from  the 
pair.  Ten  blocks  distant  the  hippopota¬ 
mus  laughed  raucously.  Mr...W atts,  justly 
indignant,  turned  upon  the  chauffeur. 

“Keep  her  going,  you  fourth-rate, 
donkey-engine  misfit!”  he  roared,  in  tones 
which  proved  that  he  didn’t  care  who 
heard  him  this  time. 


“What  chiu-ch?”  inquired  the  flit 
promptly. 

“Not  any  church,”  cried  Miss  Carey 
Vail.  “I  want  to  go  ho-o-ome.” 

“Oh,  be  a  sport,  V’ail,”  adjured  her 
superior  officer.  “He  looks  all  right  to  me. 
Why  not  marry  him  and  put  him  out  of  his 
misery?” 

“Go  on ;  do!”  urged  Miss  McSears.  “It’ll 
be  so  romantic.” 

“Maybe  it’d  be  catching,”  hopefully 
suggested  Corporal  Slayter,  who  appeared 
to  be  holding  Miss  Mc^ars’s  hand. 

“Happy'thought!”  contributed  the  sike. 
“Don’t  spoil  the  evening’s  fvm  just  because 
of  a  weak  prejudice  about  formality.” 

“Oh,  I  thmk  you’re  all  mad!”  declared 
Miss  Vail  tremidously,  and  suddenly,  de¬ 
spite  her  uniform,  she  looked  very  small 
and  feminine  and  helpless.  “You,  most  of 
all,  Renny.  I  don’t  know  what’s  come  to 
you.” 

“I’ve  joined  the  tanks.”  said  Reuben 
Renssalaer  Watts  promptly.  “And - ” 

“Don’t!”  wailed  Miss  Vail,  half  a  second 
too  late  to  forestall  the  action  which  went 
with  the  statement.  “I  want  to  go 
ho-o-ome!”  she  faltered.  But  there  was 
more  bewilderment  than  conviction  in  her 
appeal. 

“Directly  after  the  ceremony,”  promised 


the  progressive  wooer.  “We’ll  ride  up  in  my 
special  taxi  and  break  the  news  to  the 
family.” 

“Look  here,  folkses,”  broke  in  the  gob. 
“I’m  all  for  this  Lohengrin-Mendelssohn 
stuff.  But  it’ll  take  some  scheming. 
We’ve  got  the  rest  of  the  night,  free  of 
entanglements  and  engagements,  except  the 
one  we’ve  just  been  witness  to,  is  it  not?” 

“It  is,”  responded  a  chorus,  minus  the 
voice  of  Miss  Carey  Vail  who  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  speechless. 

“All  right,  I’m  going  to  blow  to  supper.” 

“Not  at  twelve-fifteen,  in  this  man’s 
burg,”  corrected  Mr.  Watts.  “It’s 
clo^.” 

“If  you  can  give  a  wedding  party,  I  guess 
I  can  give  a  supper  party,”  retorted  the 
gob.  “.\nd  I’m  going  to  if  I  have  to  bold 
up  somebody  else’s.  Corporal,  conduct 
Airy  Fairy  Lillian  up  Mr.  Fifth’s  well, 
known  avenue  while  I  man  the  lookout, 
and  be  ready  to  stop  on  signal.” 

The  signal  was  given,  opposite  a  house  of 
modest  size  (for  that  part  of  the  thorough¬ 
fare)  with  evidences  of  activity  in  the  front 
rooms.  The  gob  ran  up  the  steps  and  was 
met  by  a  flustered-looking  person  who  made 
gestures  of  expostulation,  which  presently 
were  mollified  to  gestures  of  deprecation. 

{Continued  on  page  log) 
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TKe  Round  Employment  Managers 


By  John  Armhruster 


This  applicant  won't  get  tbe  ]ol>.  Her  eyelasKes  are  too  long,  stowing  that 
slie  requires  a  nap  after  lunct,  and  ste  is  tte  kigtly  strung  brunette 
type  that  wears  itself  out. 


NOW  that 
every  busi¬ 
ness  house 
as  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  house  has  its 
Emi^oyment  Man¬ 
ager,  it  behooves 
evei\’body  interest¬ 
ed  m  bettering 
themselves,  rising 
in  the  world,  etc.,  to 
learn  how  to  man¬ 
age  Employment 
Managers. 

An  Employment 
Manager  is  an  eagle- 
e>’ed  person  of  either 
sex,  endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  a  gimlet 
sort  of  sixth  sense  by 
means  of  which  he 
or  she  can  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  or 
not  the  applicant  for 
a  job  had  eggs  for 
breakfast  three  days 
ago. 

Not  your  further¬ 
most  thought  es¬ 
capes  a  really  first- 
cl^  Employment 
Manager — not  the 
faintest  shadow’  cast 
on  your  countenance  by  the  tiniest  flaw  in 
your  character. 

Do  you  wear  rimless  glasses  or  seamless 
hose?  The  Employment  Manager,  his 
native  penetration  sharpened  almost  to  the 
vanishing-point  by  years  of  practise  of  his 
art,  notes  these  points — without,  of  course, 
appearing  to  do  so — the  instant  you  enter 
the  room,  and  from  them  deduces  incal¬ 
culable  things  about  your  qualifications 
for  the  desired  position. 

I  have  interviewed  some  dozens  of  E. 
Ms.  (there’s  such  a  military  swagger,  too,  in 
the  use  of  initials)  with  a  view  to  probing 
the  depths  of  their  methods  and  publishing 
same  for  the  benefit  of  the  Unemployed. 

My  researches  (fraught  with  some 
danger  to  my  personal  safety,  because  in 
each  case  it  was  first  necessary  for  me  to 
convdnce  the  interviewed  that  I  was  not 
looking  for  a  job,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  me  thrown  out  of  the 
office  right  away)  proved  that  to  get  any  job, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  longshore¬ 
man.  stoker,  and  artist’s  model,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  job-hunter  to  have,  in  addition 
to  knowledge  and  experience  in  his  craft, 

(1)  Style 

(2)  Courtesy 

(3)  Intellect 

(4)  Force  (to  the  utmost). 

The  women  Employment  Managers  were 
particularly  keen  on  Point  Number  1 — 
Appearance,”  they  called  it. 

Aou  must  be  clean  and  neat,  of  course, 
hut  it  is  still  better  if  you  (if  you  are  a 
^man)  dr^  so  that  your  Employment 
Manager  will  just  have  to  ask  you  where 
you  get  your  blouses.  This  point  cannot 


be  tex)  much  stressed.  Surely  any  member 
of  the  Unemployed  can  see  what  a  hold 
this  gives  her  on  the  Employment  Manager 
at  once.  Don’t  ask  me  how  you  are  going 
to  get  such  blouses,  even  if  you  know  where 
to  go,  if  you  have  been  unemployed  for 
some  length  of  time.  Such  a  question 
doesn’t  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article. 

Point  Number  2  is — Courtesy.  You  used 
to  have  to  have  that  bright  intelligent 
look,  but  now  still  more  essential  is  “uni¬ 
form  courtesy.” 

By  uniform  courtesy  is  meant  the  sort 
of  thing  that  would  stand  by  you  even  in 
the  event,  as  I  have  suggested  above,  of 
your  being  kicked  out  of  the  office.  In 
that  case  you  should  say,  as  you  gather 
yourself  together  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  “Might  I  trouble  you  to  kick  my 
hat  down  tex)?”  One  never  knows.  The 
whole  proceeding  might  have  been  just  a 
little  character  test  devised  by  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Manager.  And  you  might  get 
the  job  after  all,  if  you  hadn’t  broken  a  leg. 

.An  Emplox’ment  Manager  of  salesmen 
was  one  of  the  most  passionate  devotees  of 
courtesy. 

“The  salesman  must  always  agree  with 
the  customer,”  he  said. 

“Always?”  I  queried,  puzzled. 

“.Always,”  he  answered. 

“But,”  I  asked,  “if  the  customer  said  he 
thought  the  gcxxls  were  rotten - ?” 

“The  salesman  will  always  appear  to 
agree  with  the  customer,  he  must  build  up 
an  entente;  the  customer  and  he  must  be  so 
completely  in  sympathy  that  when  the 
moment  for  the  clinching  of  the  sale  comes. 


the  customer — ^ — ” 
“Will  hardly  no¬ 
tice  what  he  is 
doing?” 

That  seemed  to  be 
about  it. 

I  went  home  after 
this  interview 
thrilled  and  inspired. 
For  I  never  can  sell 
anything,  but  I  can 
be  courteous.  I 
learned  it  at  my 
mother’s  knee.  .And 
if  courtesy  makes 
the  perfect  sales¬ 
man — 

I  tried  it  out  at 
our  next  church  fair. 
When  people  came 
up  to  the  cake  and 
cooky  booth,  where 
I  was  helping  the 
girls,  and  said,  “I 
don’t  believe  I’d  bet¬ 
ter  buy  any  cake;  it’s 
such  rich  stuff,”  I  re¬ 
plied  with  the  utmost 
sympathy,  “How 
true  that  is.  I  myself 
have  lost  two  dear 
nephews  through  ex¬ 
cessive  cake-eating.” 

But  they  went  away  and  didn’t  buy  the 
cake.  .And  after  a  while  the  young  ladies 
said  I  had  better  just  tend  to  doing  up  the 
packages. 

Point  Number  3  is — Intellect.  Employ¬ 
ment  Managers  cannot  be  bothered  with 
numskulls.  If  you  are  feeble-minded  or 
half-witted  or  totally  unable  to  remember 
either  names  or  faces,  don’t  go  after  a  job. 

Employment  Managers  like  the  seekers 
after  any  position  to  be  college  graduates, 
and  prefer  those  who  hold  postgraduate 
degrees;  they  are  soothed  if  you  can  fur¬ 
nish  kodak  books  in  proof  of  several  years 
of  foreign  travel,  and  if  your  reading  has 
included,  in  addition  to  “Ivanhoe”  ami 
“Hiawatha, ’’the classics of.say,  ten  tongues. 

In  addition  to  this  general  cultural 
equipment,  it  will  stand  you  in  good  stead 
to  be  able,  to  pilot  a  transatlantic  airship. 

Point  Number  4  is — Force.  To  be  hand¬ 
some,  kind  and  clever — so  far,  so  good. 
But  most  Employment  Managers  require 
that  there  be  behind  these  attributes  the 
drive  of  a  compelling  onward-sweeping 
personality  that  will  stop  at  nothing  when 
the  good  of  the  firm  is  at  stake. 

I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  (in  addition  to  experience)  are  all  you 
have  to  have.  There  are  of  course  minor 
trimmings  of  character,  such  as  honesty  and 
punctuality,  and  a  voice  with  a  smile,  and 
wiping  your  oxfords  before  coming  in. 

In  a  nutshell,  before  facing  an  Emfdoy- 
ment  Manager,  make  of  yourself  a  sort  of 
composite  of  John  Barrymore,  J.  M. 
Barrie,  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  and 
General  Pershing. 

The  job  will  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 
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“I  wonder  at  tte  brass  of  ber  speaking  to  you  at  all.  .  .  .  Stay  with  tbem— I  guess  not!" 

Linda  Condon 

By  Joseph  HergesJieimer 

Author  of  “Java  Head,"  “Tkt  Three  Black  Pennys,"  etc. 


1INDA  thought  about  Dodge 
Pleydon  on  a  warm  even¬ 
ing  of  the  following  May. 
^  At  four  o’clock,  in  a  hotel, 
Pansy  had  been  married; 
and  the  entire  Feldt  con¬ 
nection  had  risen  to  a  greater 
height  of  clamorous  cheer  than  ever 
before.  Extravagant  unseasonable 
dishes,  wines  and  banked  flowers 
were  lavishly  mingled  with  senti¬ 
mental  speeches,  healths  and  tears. 
Linda  had  been  acutely  restless, 
impatient  of  all  the  loud  good 
humor  and  stupid  compliments. 
The  sense  of  her  isolation  from 
their  life  was  unbearably  keen.  She 
would  have  a  very  different  wed¬ 
ding  with  a  man  in  no  particular 
like  Pansy’s. 

After  dinner — an  occasion,  with 
Judith  absent,  where  Mr.  Moses 
Feldt’s  tears  persisted  in  flowing — 
she  had  strayed  into  the  formal 
chamber  across  from  the  dining- 
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SYNOPSIS 

TJ^HEN  the  story  opens,  Linda  is  ten  years  old — a  strange  little 
girl,  with  deep  blue  eyes  and  a  straight  black  bang.  Her 
mother  is  in  complete  contrast — coarae-fibered  and  a  radiant  blonde. 
The  only  home  they  know  is  a  succession  of  hotels,  where  Mrs.  Con¬ 
don  pursues  pleasure,  and  Linda  is  left  much  alone.  9ie  adores  her 
mother,  without  understanding  her,  or  the  unpleasant  references 
made  to  her,  and  she  accepts  the  older  woman's  selfish  views  of  life. 
One  night,  when  her  mother  is  out,  she  meets  an  extraordinary 
man,  oDt'iously  ill,  who  talks  to  her  of  the  worship  and  service  of 
beauty,  a  strange  new  creed  that  Linda  does  not  comprehend,  but 
that  is  to  influence  all  her  life.  There  is  an  interim.  Now  she  is 
fourteen,  living  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Gontram;  and  she  is 
growim  up  in  an  unusual  and  unchildlike  way.  One  evening,  while 
Mrs.  Condon  is  at  a  party,  Linda  is  waylaid  by  Mr.  Moses  Feldt, 
a  rich  Jew,  who  talks  with  her  of  his  infatuation  for  her  mother. 
She  likes  him  in  spite  of  his  appearance.  She  tells  her  mother  of 
this  encounter,  and  is  much  shocked  at  her  mother's  regret  that 
Linda  is  not  quite  old  enough  to  marry  him.  Mrs.  Condon  then 
.  gives  Linda  her  own  cold,  sophisticated  philosop^  d  life,  which 
makes  a  deep  impression.  Ine  next  day,  Mrs.  Condon,  worried 
over  her  fading  charms,  decides  to  have  her  hair  permanently 
waved,  which  results,  through  bungling,  in  the  partial  ruin  of  her 
one  remaining  real  beauty.  That  night,  Mrs.  Condon  accepts  Mr. 
Feldt's  invitation  to  dinner  for  herseu  and  Linda,  with  every  inten¬ 
tion  of  accepting  him.  Mrs.  Condon  marries  Mr.  Feldt.  and  Linda 
goes  to  live  in  the  Peldts'  huge  and  luxurious  apartment. 
Her  mother  has  visibly  changed,  and  there  it  no  longer  the 
former  comradeship  between  them.  Mr.  Feldt's  two  daughters, 
^dith  and  Pansy,  are  exotic  young  women  of  different  types. 
Pansy,  a  blonde,  «oon  becomes  engaged  and  vanishes  from 
the  scene.  Judith  is  dark,  artistic  and  temperamental.  It  is 
she,  when  Linda  is  nearly  sixteen,  who  takes  her  to  a  party  at 
a  friend's  apartment.  Here  Linda  meets  an  unusual  collection  of 
people,  who  fascinate  her  by  their  eccentricities.  Among  them  is 
Dodge  Pleydon,  the  sculptor,  who  is  much  interested  in  her,  and 
treats  her  not  at  all  as  if  she  were  a  child.  He  takes  her  home  in 
his  own  private  carriage,  and  upon  leaving  her  gives  her  a  kiss  that 
she  never  forgets. 


room  and  leaned  out  of  a  t^'indo*. 
gazing  into  the  darkening  court. 
Directly  below  was  where  Pleydon 
had  kissed  her.  She  often  l^ 
examined  her  feelings  about  that; 
but  only  to  find  that  they  had 
dissolved  into  an  indefinite  senst 
of  the  inevitable.  Not  alone  h^ 
it  failed  to  shock  her — she  hadn't 
even  been  surprised.  Linda  thou^t 
still  further  about  kissing,  with 
the  discovery  that  if.  while  it  was 
happening,  she  was  conscious  of 
the  kiss,  it  was  a  failure;  succ^ 
ful,  it  carried  her  as  far  as  possibk 
from  the  actuality. 

Pleydon,  of  course,  had  not  wnt- 
ten  to  her;  he  had  intimated  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  contrary,  only  asking  hff 
to  let  him  know,  at  the  Han'ard 
Club,  if  she  changed  address.  Tto 
wasn’t  necessary,  and  now, 
ably  he  was  back  from  Sooth 
America.  Where,  except  by^ 
dent,  would  she  see  him?  Mark*' 
with  his  parties,  had  dropped  ^ 
Judith’s  world,  his  place  taken  by* 
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doing  precisely  the  same  thing.  What¬ 
ever  was  the  matter  with  her — in  the  heart¬ 
lessness  so  often  laid  to  her  accoimt — 
was  equally  true  of  her  father. 

“You  ought  to  know  what  to  say  to 
them,”  Mrs.  Moses  Feldt  cried,  “but  I’ll 
do  it  for  you!  If  only  I  had  seen  her  she 
would  have  a  thing  or  two  not  easy 
forgotten.” 

Linda’s  determination  to  go  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  had  not  been  shaken,  and  she 
made  a  vain  effort  to  explain  her  at¬ 
titude.  “Of  course,  it  was  horrid  for 
you,”  she  said.  “I  can  understand  how 
you’d  never,  never  forgive  him.  But  I 
am  different,  and,  I  expect,  not  at  all  nice. 
It’s  very  probable,  since  he  was  my  father, 
that  we  are  alike.  I  wish  you  had  told  me 
this  before — ^it  explains  so  much  and 
would  have  made  things  easier  for  me.  I 
am  afraid  I  must  see  them.” 

She  was  aware  of  the  bitterness  and 
enmity  that  stiffened  her  mother  into  an 
unaccustomed  adequate  scorn: 

“I  might  have  expected  nothing  better  of 
you,  and  me  watching  it  coming  all  these 
years.  You  can  go  or  stay.  I  had  my 
life  in  spite  of  the  both  of  you,  as  gay  as 
I  pleas^  and  a  good  husband  just  the 
same.  I  don’t  care  if  I  never  see  you 
again,  and  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  fuss  it 
would  make  I’d  take  care  I  didn’t.  You’ll 
have  your  father’s  money  now  I  married. 

I  wonder  you  stay  around  here  with  your 
airs  of  being  better  than  the  rest.  God’s 
truth  is  you  ain’t  near  as  good,  even  if 
I  did  bring  you  into  the  world.” 

“I  am  willing  to  agree  with  you,”  Linda 
answered.  “No  one  could  be  sweeter  than 
the  Feldts.  I  sha’n’t  do  nearly  as  well. 
But  that  isn’t  it,  really.  People  don’t 
choose  themselves;  I’m  certain  father 
didn’t  at  that  lonely  Italian  place.  If 
you  weren’t  happy  laced  in  the  morning  it 
wasn’t  your  fault.  You  see,  I  am  trying 
to  excuse  myself,  and  that  isn’t  any  good, 
either.” 

“Unnatural,”  Mrs.  Moses  Feldt  pro¬ 
nounced.  And  Linda,  weary  and  de¬ 
pressed,  allowed  her  the  last  word. 

XXI 

OTHING  further,  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  brief  exchange  of  notes  between 
Miss  Lowrie  and  Linda,  was  said  of  the 
latter’s  intention  to  visit  her  father’s  fam¬ 
ily.  Mrs.  Feldt,  however,  whose  attitude 
toward  Linda  had  been  negatively  polite, 
now  displayed  an  animosity  carefully  hid¬ 
den  from  her  husband,  but  evident  to  the 
three  girls.  The  elder  never  neglected  an 
opportunity  to  emphasize  Linda’s  selfish¬ 
ness  or  make  her  personality  seem  ridicu¬ 
lous.  But  this  Linda  ignored  from  her 
wide  sense  of  the  inconsequence  of  most 
things. 

Yet  she  was  relieved  when,  finally,  she 
had  actually  left  New  York.  She  looked 
forward  with  an  unusual  hopeful  curiosity 
to  the  Lowries.  To  her  surprise  their 
house — miles,  it  appeared,  from  the  center 
of  the  dty — was  directly  on  a  paved  street 
with  electric  cars,  unpretentious  stores  and 
near-by  very  humble  dwellings.  Back 
from  the  thoroughfare,  however,  there  were 
spacious  green  lawns.  The  street  itself, 
she  saw  at  once,  was  old — a  highway  of 
gray  stone  with  low  aged  stone  facades, 
steep  eaves  and  blackened  chimney-pots 
reaching,  dusty  with  years,  into  the  farther 
hilly  country. 


A  gable  of  the  Lowrie  house,  wdth  a  dig¬ 
nified  white  door,  a  fanlight  of  faintly  iri¬ 
descent  glass  and  polish^  brasses,  faced 
th«  brick  sidewalk,  and  to  her  left  there 
was  a  high  board  fence  and  an  entrance 
with  a  small  grille  open  on  a  somber  reach 
of  garden.  A  maid  in  a  stiff  white  cap  an¬ 
swered  the  fall  of  the  knocker;  she  took 
Linda’s  bag;  and,  in  a  hall  that  impressed 
her  by  its  bareness,  Linda  was  greeted  by 
the  Miss  Lowrie  she  had  seen. 

The  elder  was  composed,  but  there  was 
a  perceptible  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  she 
said  in  a  rapid  voice,  after  a  conventional 
welcome,  “You  must  meet  Elouise  at 
once,  before  you  go  up  to  your  room.” 

Elouise  Lowrie  was  older  than  Amelia, 
but  she,  too,  was  slender  and  erect,  with 
black  hair  startling  in  its  density  on  her 
wasted  countenance.  Linda  noticed  a 
fine  ruby  on  a  crooked  finger  and  beautiful 
Venise  lace.  “It  was  good  of  you,”  the 
elder  proceeded,  “to  come  and  see  two  old 
women.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  have 
more  to  say  or  to  keep  still  about.  But  I, 
for  one,  am  going  to  avoid  explanations. 
You  are  here,  a  fool  could  see  that  you 
were  Bartram’s  girl,  and  that  is  enough 
for  a  Lowrie.” 

The  room  was  nearly  as  bare  as  the  hall. 
In  place  of  the  deep  carpets  of  the  Feldts’ 
the  floor,  of  dark  imeven  oak  boards,  was 
merely  waxed,  with  a  rough-looking  oval 
rug.  The  walls  were  paneled  in  white, 
with  white  ruffled  curtains  at  small  win¬ 
dows;  and  the  furniture,  the  dull  mahogany 
ranged  against  the  immaculate  paint,  the 
rocking-chairs  of  high  slatted  walnut  and 
rush  bottoms,  the  slender  formality  of 
tables  with  fluted  legs,  were  dignified  but 
austere.  There  were  some  portraits  in 
heavy  old  gilt — men  with  florid  faces  and 
tied  hair,  and  the  delicate  replicas  of  high¬ 
breasted  women  in  brocades. 

There  was,  plainly,  an  air  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  in  Amelia  Lowrie’s  conduction  of 
Linda  to  her  room.  She  waited  at  the  door 
while  the  other  moved  forward  to  the  center 
of  a  chamber  empty  of  all  the  luxury  Linda 
had  grown  to  demand.  There  w'as  a  bed 
with  tall  graceful  posts  supporting  a  canopy 
like  a  frosting  of  sugar,  a  solemn  set  of 
drawers  with  a  diminutive  framed  mirror 
in  which  she  could  barely  see  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  a  small  unenclosed  brass  clock  with 
long  depending  weights,  and  two  uninvit¬ 
ing  painted  wooden  chairs.  This  was  not, 
although  very  nearly,  all.  Then  Linda’s  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  a  framed  and 
long-faded  photograph  of  a  young  man, 
bareheaded,  with  a  loosely  knotted  scarf, 
a  striped  blazer  and  white  flannels.  His 
face  was  thin  and  sensitive,  his  lips  level, 
and  his  eyes  gazed  with  a  steady  question¬ 
ing  at  the  observer. 

“That  was  Bartram,”  Amelia  Lowrie 
told  her;  “your  father.  This  was  his 
room.” 

She  went  down  almost  immediately, 
and  left  Linda,  in  a  maze  of  dim  emotions, 
seated  on  one  of  the  uncomfortable,  painted 
chairs.  Her  father!  This  was  his  room; 
nothing,  she  realized,  had  been  disturbed 
since  then.  The  mirror  had  held  the 
vaguely  unsteady  reflection  of  his  face; 
he  had  slept  under  the  arched  canopy  of 
the  bed.  She  rose  and  went  to  a  window 
from  which  he,  too,  had  looked. 

Below  her  was  the  garden,  shut  in  on  its 
front  by  the  high  fence.  There  was  a 
magnolia- tree,  now  covered  with  thick 
smooth  white  flowers,  and,  at  the  back. 


low-massed  rhododendron  with  frapit 
lavender  blossoms  on  a  dark  glossy  fo|ia» 
But  the  space  was  green  and  shadowed  it 
tone;  while  beyond  were  other  gardens 
other  emerald  lawns  and  magnolia-trees 
an  ordered  succession  of  tranquillity  witil 
separate  brick  or  stone  or  white  dwelW 
in  the  lengthening  afternoon  shadows  oi 
vivid  maple-trees. 

It  was  as  different  as  possible  from  al 
that  Linda  had  known,  from  the  elaborate 
hotels  and  gigantic  apartment  houses,  the 
tropical  interiors  of  her  New  York  Ht. 
She  unpacked  her  bag,  putting  her  gold 
toilet  things  on  the  chest  of  draweis, 
precisely  arranging  in  a  shallow  cioe« 
what  clothes  she  had  brought,  and  then, 
changing,  went  down  to  the  Lowries. 

They  surveyed  her  with  eminent  ap¬ 
proval,  at  a  dumer-table  lighted  only  whi 
candles,  beside  .long  windows  open  on  a 
dusk  with  a  glimmer  of  fireflies.  Sud¬ 
denly  Linda  felt  amazingly  at  ease;  h 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  sat  here  befott, 
with  the  night  flowing  gently  in  over  the 
candle  -  flames.  The  conversation,  sht 
discovered,  never  strayed  far  from  tht 
concerns  and  importance  of  the  Lowrie 
blood.  “My  grandmother,  Natalie  Vigne.” 
Elouise  informed  her,  “came  with  her 
father  to  Philadelphia  from  France,  is 
eighteen  hundtied  and  one,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Stephen  Girard,  who  was  Frendi 
as  well.  She  married  Hallet  Lowrie. 
whose  mother  was  a  Bartram. 

“That,  my  dear,  explains  our  black  hair 
and  good  Aggers.  There  never  was  a 
lumpy  Lowrie.  Well,  Hallet  built  this 
house,  or  rather  enlarged  it,  for  his  wife 
It  has  never  been  out  of  the  family.  Our 
nephew,  Amaud  Hallet — Amaud  was  old 
Vigne’s  name — owns  it  now.  Isaac  Hal¬ 
let,  you  may  recall,  was  suspected  of  bdni 
a  Tory;  at  any  rate,  his  brother’s  descend¬ 
ants,  Farmy  Rodwell  is  the  only  one  left, 
won’t  speak.” 

The  placid  conversation  ran  on  un¬ 
changed  through  diimer  and  the  evenin|. 
Linda  was  relieved  by  the  absence  of  any 
questiorung;  indeed  nothing  contemp)tary, 
she  realized,  was  held  to  be  sigi^cant. 
“I  thought  Amaud  would  be  in  to-ni^t," 
Elouise  Lowrie  said;  “he  knew  Linda  was 
expected.”  No  one,  however,  appeared; 
and  Linda  went  up  early  to  her  room. 
There,  too,  were  only  candles,  a  pale  wa¬ 
vering  illumination  in  which  the  past,  ho 
father,  were  extraordinarily  near  by.  A 
sense  of  pride  was  communicated  to  ber  by 
so  much  that  time  had  been  imabk  to 
shake.  The  bed  was  steeped  in  the  magic 
of  serene  traditions. 

XXII 

ARNAUD  hallet  appeared  for  dm- 
^  ner  the  evening  after  Linda’s  arrive; 
a  quiet  man  with  his  youth  lost,  sli^tly 
stooped  shoulders,  cmmplecl  shoes  and  a 
grwn  cloth  bag.  But  he  had  a  memorabk 
voice  and  an  easy  distinction  of  mann^ 
in  addition  to  these  she  discovered,  at  w 
table,  a  lighter  amusing  sense  of  the 
She  watched  him — as  he  poured  the 
from  a  decanter  with  a  silver  label  hung 
on  a  chain — with  a  feeling  of  i^d  appro¬ 
bation.  On  the  whole  he  was  nice  but  uD- 
interesting.  What  a  different  man  fm® 
Pleydon!  .. 

The  days  passed  in  a  pleasant  deu^ 
tion,  with  Amaud  Hallet  c\)nstantly 
the  house  or  garden,  while  Linda’s  thoop® 


LINDA  CONDON 


continually  returned  to  the  sculptor.  He  come  to  Philadelphia,  my  aunts  ask  me  to  say  Amaud’s  careless  dress  displeased  her:  his 
was  clearer  than  the  actuality  of  her  mother  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  you  for  din-  shoes  and  the  shoulders  of  his  coat  were  per- 
and  the  Feldts,  or  the  recreated  image  of  P^is  is  how  you  get  here.  .  .  .  Very  petually  dusty,  and  his  hair,  becoming 

her  father.  At  times  she  was  thrill^  by  smcerely,  Linda  London.  scant,  was  always  ruffled.  Linda  under- 

the  familiar  obscure  sense  of  music,  of  She  walked  to  a  crossing,  where  she  stood  that  he  was  highly  intellectual  and 
longing  slowly  translated  into  happiness,  dropped  the  envelope  into  a  letter-box  on  frequently  contributed  historical  and  gene- 
Then  more  actual  problems  would  envelop  a  lamp-post,  and  returned  to  find  .\maud  alogical  papers  to  societies  and  bulletins, 
her  in  doubt.  Mostly  she  was  confused —  Hallet  waiting  for  her.  He  said;  but  compared  with  Dodge  Pleydon’s  bril- 

in  her  cool  material 
necessity  for  under¬ 
standing — by  the  tem¬ 
per  of  her  feeling  for 
Dodge  Pleydon.  Linda 
wondered  if  this  were 
love.  Perhaps,  when 
she  saw  him  again, 
she’d  be  able  to  de¬ 
cide.  Then  she  re¬ 
membered  promising 
to  let  him  know  if  she 
changed  her  address. 

It  was  possible  that 
already  he  had  called 
at  the  Feldts’,  or  writ¬ 
ten,  and  that  her 
mother  had  refused 
the  information  of 
where  she  had  gone. 

Linda  had  bwn  at 
the  Lowries’  two 
weeks  now,  but  they 
were  acutely  distressed 
when  she  suggested 
that  her  visit  was  un¬ 
reasonably  prolonged. 

“My  dear,”  they  pro¬ 
tested  together,  “we 
hoped  you’d  stay  the 
summer.  Bartram’s 
prl!  Unless,  of  course, 
it  is  dull  with  us. 

Something  brighter 
must  be  arrang^.  No 
doubt  we  have  only 
thought  of  our  own 
pleasure  in  having 
you.”  Linda  replied 
honestly  that  she  en¬ 
joyed  being  with  them 
extremely.  Her  moth¬ 
er’s  dislike,  the  heavy 
luxury  of  the  Feldt 
apartment,  held  little 
attraction  for  her. 

Then,  too,  losing  the 
sense  of  the  bareness 
of  the  house  Hallet 
Lowrie  had  built  for 
his  French  wife,  she 
be^  to  find  it  sur¬ 
prisingly  appealing. 

Her  mind  returned 
to  her  promise  to 
Pleydon.  She  told 
herself  that  probably 
he  had  forgotten  her 

oistence,  but  she  had  a  strong  unreason-  “Every  one  agrees  I’m  serious,  but  actu-  “Oh,  dear,  no.  Why  should  I  be?  He 
ing  conviction  that  this  was  not  so.  It  ally  you  are  worse  than  the  .\ssembly.”  looked  so  odious  all  dabbled  with  tears.” 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  They  went  through  the  dining-room  to  .\maud  Hallet  returned  promptly: 
world  to  write  him  and,  almost  before  she  the  garden,  and  sat  on  the  stone  step  of  “Linda,  you’re  a  little  beast.”  Tocounter- 
was  aware  of  the  intention,  she  had  put  a  deep  window.  It  was  quite  late,  perhaps  act  his  rude  speech  he  kissed  her  again. 
“Dear  Mr.  Pleydon”  at  the  head  of  a  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  fireflies,  slowly  ris-  “This,”  he  said  with  less  security,  “threat- 
sheet  of  note-paper.  ing  into  the  night,  had  vanished.  Linda  ens  to  become  a  habit.  I  thought,  at 

was  cool  and  remote  and  grave,  silently  forty-five,  that  I  was  safely  by  the  island 

I  promised  to  let  you  know  in  the  spring  repeating  and  weighing  the  phrases  of  her  of  sirens,  but  I’ll  be  on  the  rocks  before 
you  came  back  from  South  .\merica  letter  to  Pleydon.  I  know  it.” 

w^Iwas.  I  did  not  tl^  I  wo^d  luive  to  reaUzed  that  Amaud  HaUet  was  She  laughed,  beU-Uke  and  cool, 

lathe’r’s'lut*^  coming  to  like  her  a  very  great  deal;  but  “I  wonder  you  haven’t  been  mur- 

for,  but  a  monih  anyhow.  It  is  very  quiet,  bm  k”  P';^7*ed,  “in  a  moonless  gar- 

channing.  I  have  the  room  that  was  my  She  hked  him  really,  and  that  dismissed  den  by  an  elderly  lawyer.  Do  you  ever 
father’s  when  he  was  young,  and  look  out  of  him  from  serious  consideration.  Anyhow,  think  of  the  lyric  day  when,  preceded 
the  window  like  he  must  have.  If  you  should  in  spite  of  the  perfection  of  his  manner,  by  a  flock  of  bridesmaids  and  other 


lotting,  ate  realized,  kad 
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loiKr)' ^  juslicci'”  niolhcr  atuniiitg  unsteady  and  mussed  sudden  drtcrmlnatkm  to  utterly  1 


"Marrisfri-?'*  she  iiueiird.  “Hut  o(  coune. 
I  hiw  rx'enthinf  iirrfectly  pUiincd  ’’ 
“IIm,  my  dr«r  l.imU,  dtmrihr  him  ” 
"\«r%  ihr  Uttl.  “»ilh  hrauli 

|g|  piAMhed  MmI  bt-lldted  half  “ 

“Vm  inifht  to  haxi  no  inniHIr  nndinf 
IImI  ,4n\  nundi*^  o<  m>  trieiwk  h«vr 
40  lh(  door  ond  tohe  v«nir 

llglp,  I  might  ortangr  n  vm  tattifat 
hiirrshn-!m>a  fur  rxifvlmd)  eon 


from  •  dinner,  were  unuttrmbiy  diigust- 
ing.  Kven  to  think  o(  thi-m  hurt  her  hin< 
ilommtallyi  m  murh  o(  rekat  ahr  waa.  of 
what  rfM  hod  fkieitnined.  had  hern  dr 
MMVod  by  an  rmntmn  a|g>armil>  aa  alight 
u  iTkiird  mudi 

Heir  waa  tin  real  mvaii-ry  and  lor  who  h 
muhtng  in  her  iK|«-rw«w^  hod  |ot«it>d 
hrr  mW  began  to  ai^  why  H  waa  tolod  a 
nuiMlwp  d  thia  win  low  and  wwodrrrd 


_ _  a  itead>  man  wri  at  hta  way  to  U  ihc  had  hHftt  nut  atiggoraa  h  at  omv  the  alb  o(  idtbta  at  ihr  thm  Ijoda  tomod 

pg^oier  iKi  |«mr>  and  lahir  “  It  wmldn‘1  hi  atyoiwil  Mar  thmi^t  wbh  a  aroar  td  ftdM  to  Smrha  laioib 

*”i^fda'w  nut  aa  lunw  aa  uaual,"  l.inda  eirnttmtaS)  lanw  0014  to  flcydoo.  andlhr  Hmrrvro.  dbHWt  prwgn  — d  vrrv  wo|  in 
glgdid  aiiualty  “lliat.  loo,”  ha  rr  warmth,  thr  diaiurldng  ihrfll.  alwaya  m  dmd  "IWo  ywiit  aoM  "  Khiwioi  aoM  to 
plaL  “^uiha  mr  It  luuka  cmw  more  tutted  It  Ini  hrr  away  fram  hrtarM.  Ptiwdao.  “waa  I'affb  Ihaite  1  meal  hrt 

for  tht  near  fvlurc."  inon  Unda  CumVin.  a  «t^bwtly  atranp'  potmi'ily  ''  1lioi  aatablMmd.  thr  loawW 

a<TTNn|di^mrnt  S  eumim  hw  Ikodgr  woman  takod  wbh  a  graidawa  fmadoat.  ea 
XXlll  1*114^1110.  hitla  ihmightB  lor  hta  ha|ifdiiraa  nintbig  thr  furtharniaai  laMiraitana  <d 

and  wrl  bring.  |nM  aaida  bra  elothiw  and  Idood  and  marriagaa. 

IN'  HKR  room  Linda  tbought,  mumm*  con^draiuo  and  brr  future.  I4nda  waa  agiii  mrtnt  Mw  watched 

laiily,  of  .\rnaud  llalirt,  whatever  I'niil  the  prtocnl  her  acia  had  berm  ibr  IVy'don  wbh  aa  niraordinary  hmdam 
aa^t  have  hern  arrioua  in  her  attitmlr  reaull  of  drliberation.  Shr  hod  hem  im  ixmi-ietion  in  aomr  way.  marriage  and  hme 
teoaid  him  diaooivrd  by  thr  lighineaa  of  pmaed  by  tbr  necraailv  for  fdanning  with  were  now  bofirleaaly  tturfuaed.  each  waa  a 
kh  eipirssion.  Dodge  Pley’dun  appcaini  care;  but,  in  the  cool  gluum  ai  thr  coxTrrd  iiart  of  the  otbrr'a  life.  It  waa  brixmd  ef> 

incnatibly  to  hrr  deeprat  trelinga.  Now  bed,  a  aharp  joy  held  mr  at  thr  puaaiUlity  tort  or  planning.  That  waa  aU  ahe  cooM 

ker  aiental  confusion  waa  at  Iraat  dear  in  of  dinging  caution  away.  Hut  ahr  couldn't  gnup,  but  the  waa  contented,  hornet hnea 
that  the  knew  what  troubled  her.  It  was  quite,  no  matter  how  much  she  desired  it,  when  he  talked  he  made  the  familiar  de- 
Bot  new;  it  extended  even  to  times  before  kite  herself.  Linda  was  glad  that  Flrydon  arriptiN-e  geature  with  hit  hand,  aa  if  he  were 
Pleydon  had  entered  her  life — the  difliicul-  was  rich;  and  there  were,  the  remembered,  ahaping  the  form  of  his  speech;  a  aculptor’a 
tks  presented  by  the  term  “love.”  moments  for  surrender.  gesture,  Linda  rraliaed.  • 

In  her  mind  it  divided  into  two  or  three  As  usual,  these  problems,  multipl^ng  Later  they  wandered  into  the  garden,  a 
widely  different  aspects,  phases  that  she  toward  night,  were  faint  in  the  bright  flood  dark  enclosure  with  the  long  ivv-covered 
wu  unable  to  reconcile.  Her  mother,  in  of  morning.  She  laughed  at  the  memory  facade  of  the  house  broken  by  the  lighted 
the  beginning,  had  informed  her  that  k>ve  of  .\rnaud  Hallet’s  humor;  and  then,  it  spaces  of  windows.  Beyond  the  fence,  at 
wu  a  nuisance.  To  be  happy  a  man  must  was  late  afternoon,  the  maid  told  her  that  regular  intervals,  an  electric  car  passed  with 


reaerve.  It  was  evident  that  he  wraa  con* 
acinus  of  iMa  u  well,  (nr  be  rwlcaacd  brr 
ami  Btood  frnmtbig.  bit  proinidmg  Iwam 
lip  ugbrr  (ban  ever 

'  \  bfetimr  wuwM  ba  nmhing.''  be  aaid 
Mj^,  "or  b  inigln  hr  rvrryihmg  waatrd 
wibcbarryna  wlaoul.  al^Urb  iwnonr^' 
' i  don't  know,”  tbr  r^dtod  m  brr  totirt 
biaigwdwfi mt  brf  hran  pimkad  by  ibr 
diawani  bmt  dw  n  w  mbaiwd  lluaw  was 


and  wrl  bemg.  pul  adds  bee  clothiw  and 
com|ilrxiua  and  brr  future. 

I'niil  the  pitncnl  her  acts  had  brm  ibr 
riaull  of  drliberation.  Sbr  hod  bem  im 
ptnacd  by  the  necraailv  for  idanning  with 
care;  but,  in  the  cool  gloum  ai  the  coxTrrd 
bed,  a  aharp  joy  held  Mr  at  thr  poaaiUlity 

_  11..*  -I*- 


Pleydon  had  entered  her  life — the  difhcul-  was  rich;  and  there  were,  she  remembered. 


Uood  and  marriagae. 

lands  was  agMi  wrt  nc  Mh  watched 
IVy'don  wbh  aa  rsiraewbnaty  hinnia« 
ixmx-btion  bi  tame  way .  marriage  and  bva 
were  now  bopchwaly  tonfuaed.  each  was  a 
Iiart  of  the  other's  life.  It  was  brxMad  ef* 
rort  or  planning.  That  was  aU  atie  could 
grasp,  but  she  waa  ronirnicd.  Sometlmea 


ties  presented  by  the  term  “love.” 

In  her  mind  it  divided  into  two  or  three 
widely  different  aspects,  phases  that  she 
wu  unable  to  reconcile.  Her  mother,  in 


moments  for  surrender. 

As  usual,  these  problems,  multipl^ng 
toward  night,  were  faint  in  the  bright  rood 
of  morning.  She  laughed  at  the  memory 


the  beginning,  had  informed  her  that  love  of  .\rnaud  Hallet’s  humor;  and  then,  it 


wu  a  nuisance.  To  be  happy  a  man  must 
love  you  without  any  corresponding  re- 


was  late  afternoon,  the  maid  told  her  that 


Pleydon  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Dressed  an  increasing  and  diminishing  clai 


turn;  this  was  necessary  to  1^  complete  satisfactorily  she  was  able  to  see  him  at  The  white  petals  of  the  magnolia  tree  had 
management,  the  securing  of  the  greatest  once.  To  her  great  pleasure  neither  Pleydon  fallen  and  been  wheeled  away;  the  blos- 


poesible  amount  of  new  clothes 


nor  his  clothes  had  changed.  He  was  soms  of  the  rhododendron  were  dead  on 


u  far  as  love  should  be  allowed  to  enter  dressed  in  light-gray  flannels,  a  big  easy  their  stems.  It  was,  Linda  felt,  a  very  old 


marriage.  But  that  reality,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  resource  in  shopping,  was  distant 
from  the  immaterial  and  delicate  emotions 
that  responded  in  her  to  Pleydon. 

Linda  had  been  familiar  with  the  mate- 


man  with  a  crushing  palm,  large  features  garden  that  had  known  many  momentary 


and  an  expression  of  intolerance. 

“Linda,”  he  said,  “what  a  splendid  place 


emotions  and  lives. 

Dodge  Pleydon,  standing  before  her,  put 


to  find  you.  So  much  better  than  Mark-  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  “Would  I 
ue’s.”  He  was,  she  realized,  very  glad  to  have  any  success?”  he  asked.  “Do  you 


rials,  the  processes,  of  what — she  had  been  see  her,  and  dropped  at  once,  as  if  they  had  think  you’d  care  for  me?” 

auured — was  veritable  love  since  early  been  long  together,  into  intimate  talk.  She  smiled  confidently  up  at  his  intent 

childhood.  Her  mother’s  dressing,  the  “My  work  has  been  going  badly,”  he  pro-  face.  “Oh,  ye&.”  Yet  she  hoped  that  he 

irritable  hours  of  fittings  and  at  her  mirror,  ceeded;  “or  rather  not  at  all.  I  made  would  not  kiss  her — just  then.  The  del- 


irritable  hours  of  fittings  and  at  her  mirror,  ceeded;  “or  rather  not  at  all.  I  made  would  not  kiss  her — just  then.  The  del- 
the  paint  she  put  on  her  cheeks,  the  crimp-  rather  a  decent  fountain  at  Newport ;  but —  icacy  of  her  longing  and  need  were  far  re- 
ing  of  her  hair,  were  for  the  favor  of  men.  remember  what  Susanna  said? — it’s  not  in  moved  from  material  gestures.  This,  of 
These  struggles  had  absorbed  the  elder,  all  the  first  rank.  A  happy  balance  and  course,  meant  marriage;  but  marriage  was 
the  women  Linda  had  encountered,  to  strong  enough  conception,  yet  it  is  like  a  money,  comfort,  the  cold  thing  her  mother 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  This,  it  Cellini  ewep  done  in  granite.  The  truth  is.  had  impressed  on  her.  Love,  her  love,  was 
seemed,  must,  from  its  overwhelming  pre-  too  much  interests  me;  an  artist  ought  to  a  mistake  here.  But  in  a  little  it  would  all 


the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  This,  it  Cellini  ewep  done  in  granite.  The  truth  is.  had  impressed  on  her.  Love,  her  love,  was 
seemed,  must,  from  its  overwhelming  pre-  too  much  interests  me;  an  artist  ought  to  a  mistake  here.  But  in  a  little  it  would  all 
dominance  alone,  be  the  greatest  thing  in  be  the  victim  of  a  monomania.  I’m  a  nor-  come  straight;  she  would  understand.  She 
life.  mal  animal.”  He  studied  her  contentedly:  no  longer  had  confidence  in  her  mother’s 

There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it.  “How  lovely  you  are.  I  came  over — ^in  wisdom. 

You  did  certain  things  intelligently,  if  you  an  automobile  at  last — because  I  was  cer-  In  spite  of  so  much,  and  of  a  half  articu- 
1^  the  figure  to  do  them  with,  for  a  prac-  tain  you  couldn’t  exist  as  I  remembered  late  appeal,  he  crushed  her  a^nst  his  face, 
tical  end.  The  latter,  carefully  con-  you.  But  you  could  and  do.  Lovely  All  that  had  filled  her  with  hope,  she 
trolled,  like  an  essence  of  which  a  drop  was  Lindal  And  what  a  gem  of  a  letter.  It  thought,  was  being  tom  from  her.  A  sick- 
deli^tful  and  more  positively  stifling,  was  might  have  been  copi^  from  ‘The  Perfect  ening  aversion  over  which  she  had  no  con- 
as  real  as  the  method  of  approach.  Oat-  Correspondent  for  Young  Females.’  You’re  trol  made  her  stark  in  his  arms.  The  mem- 
meal  or  scented  soap.  The  force  of  ex-  not  going  to  lose  me  again.  When  I  was  ories  of  the  painted  coarse  satiety  of  women 


might  have  been  copi^  from  ‘The  Perfect  ening  aversion  over  which  she  had  no  con- 
Correspondent  for  Young  Females.’  You’re  trol  made  her  stark  in  his  arms.  The  mem- 


meal  or  scented  soap.  The  force  of  ex-  not  going  to  lose  me  again.  When  I  was  ories  of  the  painted  coarse  satiety  of  women 
ample  and  association  combined  to  bathe  a  little  boy  I  had  a  passion  for  sherbets.”  and  the  sly  hard  men  for  which  they 
such  developments  in  the  sanest  light  pos-  She  smiled  at  him  with  half-closed  eyes  schemed,  the  loose  discussions  of  calculated 
siblf;  Linda  had  every  intention  of  the  sue-  and  the  thought  that,  with  Pleydon,  she  advances  and  sordid  surrenders,  flooded 
casful  grasping  of  an  easy  and  neces.sary  could  earily  different.  He  leaned  for-  her  with  a  loathing  for  what  she  passion- 
I’wuy.  She  had.  until — vaguely — now,  ward  and  his  voice  startled  her  by  the  con-  ately  needed  to  be  beautiful. 
l>een  entirely  willing  to  accept  the  unes-  viction  that  he  had  read  her  mind:  Yet  deep  within  her,  surprising  in  its 


capable  conditions  of  love  used  as  a 
•peans  or  the  element  of  pleasure  at  par-  time  would  be  short  to  get  you.  Look,  you  could  explain  still,  perhaps  he  not  only 

ties.  Now,  however,  the  tmexpectrf  ele-  have  never  been  out  of  my  thoughts —  would  imderstand,  but  be  able  to  make  her 

ment  of  Dodge  Pleydon  disturbed  her  or  in  my  reach.  It  seems  a  myth — that  I  longing  clear  and  secure.  But  all  she  man- 
Pitilosophy.  kissed  you;  impossible,  Linda.”  ag^  to  say  was,  “If  you  kiss  me  again  I 

Suc^nly  all  the  lacing  and  painting  and  “But  you  did,”  she  told  him,  gaining  think  it  will  kill  me.”  Even  that  failed  to 
pimping,  the  pretense  and  lies  and  care-  happiness  from  the  mere  assurance.  They  stop  him.  “You  were  never  alive,”  he 
h^y  i^ned  accidental  effects,  filled  her  were  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he  asserted.  “I’ll  put  some  feeling  into  you. 

^h  revolt.  The  insinuations  of  women,  rose,  sweeping  her  up  into  his  arms.  Yet  It  has  been  done  before  with  marble.” 

the  bareness  of  their  revelations,  her  the  expected  joy  evaded  her  desire  and  {Continued  on  page  114) 


viction  that  he  had  read  her  mind: 


Yet  deep  within  her,  surprising  in  its 


“If  you  could  care  for  anything,  a  life-  vitality,  a  fragile  ardor  persisted 


could  explain  still,  perhaps  he  not  only 
would  imderstand,  but  be  able  to  make  her 


“-r— OIAU  UC»  AUIU  Cilic- 

fi^y  I^ned  accidental  effects,  filled  her 
^h  ^olt.  The  insinuations  of  women, 
w  bareness  of  their  revelations,  her 


“But  you  did,”  she  told  him,  gaining  think  it  will  kill  me.”  Even  that  failed  to 
happiness  from  the  mere  assurance.  They  stop  him.  “You  were  never  alive,”  he 
were  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he  asserted.  “I’ll  put  some  feeling  into  you. 
rose,  sweeping  her  up  into  his  arms.  Yet  It  has  been  done  before  with  marble.” 
the  expected  joy  evaded  her  desire  and  {Continued  on  page  114) 
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SHORT  cuts  to  success  are  popular,  shoddy  hero  of  “The  Bounder”  (Houghton,  little  black  letters  that  would  reach  out 
Some  train  your  memory  so  mar-  Mifflin),  by  Arthur  Hodges.  He  lacked  into  thousands  of  purses, 
velously  that  you  can  even  recall  other  things  besides  character,  espedally  Neither  wealth  nor  poverty  can  put 
the  married  name  of  the  girl  you  ideas.  People  holding  to  old-fashioned  character  into  a  man  who  hasn’t  it.  Wit- 
first  loved.  Others  equip  you  with  traditions  will  wonder  how  Fred  could  ness  Deryk  Lancing  in  “Midas  and  Son” 
technical  knowledge;  they  rid  have  been  a  successful  novelist  with  such  a  (Doran),  by  Stephen  McKenna,  and  John 
you  of  mental  trunks  and  provide  you  with  vacuum  behind  his  forehead.  But  ideas  Horton  Grant  in  “Mocker>’”  (Dodd, 
neat  little  hand-bags  of  information.  If  do  not  always  make  best-sellers.  “When  Mead),  by  Alexander  AlacFarlant. 
you  intend  to  be  an  electrical  engineer,  you  find  out  what  the  public  wants,  give  it  Deryk’s  father  had  an  income  of  two 
they  don’t  stuff  your  brain  compartments  to  ’em  good  and  plenty!”  was  Fred’s  pounds  a  minute.  Each  morning  he  was 
with  history.  They  advise  you  that  am-  theory.  He  wanted  to  be  with  men  and  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  richer  than 
peres  and  watts  will  find  more  room  if  you  women  who  didn’t  have  any  confounded  the  morning  before.  His  fortune  of  twen- 
don’t  imderstand  the  socialistic  scheme  of  ideas,  but  just  ate  and  drank  and  loved — a  ty  million  poimds  made  him  a  marked  nm 
the  Gracchi.  healthy  dog’s  ambition.  Sir  Aylmer  Lancing  ruled  the  boy  with 

They  all  aim  at  converting  that  weekly  Fred  would  have  remained  a  mediocre  an  iron  hand.  Deryk  rebelled  and  ran 
deficit  into  a  bulging  bank-account.  They  reporter  if  Dora  St.  David  hadn’t  come  into  away  to  London  to  earn  his  own  living; 
are  severely  practical,  and  recognize  that  his  life.  She  encouraged  him  to  write  a  after  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Idina  Pen- 
some  things  can  not  be  taught.  They  are  novel;  she  put  ideas  into  it;  she  did  most  of  rose.  He  worked  hard  at  journalism,  but 
not  as  ambitious  as  their  most  notable  the  actual  work.  It  sold  well,  and  its  sequel  it  was  only  a  spurt.  Dcry^  did  not  have 
predecessor,  Samuel  Smiles,  who  enough  character  for  a  sustained 

not  only  taught  self-help  and  effort,  and  life  is  more  like  a  Man- 

thrift,  but  character  as  well.  But  f  thon,  than  a  one-hundred-yaid 

can  character  be  taught  to  a  -  ^  ll  1  X  dash.  It  would  have  been  better 

person?  You  have  it  or  you  \  for  him  if  he  had  married  Idina 

haven’t,  like  a  temper.  You  i\  when  she  implored  him  to.  Or 

can  develop  character  just  as  //  \\  if  he  had  married  5/0r- 

you  can  curb  temper.  But  if  "7?$^  w«way,  who  had  character  enough 

you  haven’t  either,  it  is  question-  w  vW  them, 

able  whether  you  can  shut  your-  ^  i  if  But  he  was  petulantly  weak, 

self  up  in  a  room  with  some  text-  and  his  foolishness  drove  Mrw  to 

books  and  come  out  brimming  another.  Deryk  drifted  in- 

over  with  character  and  temper.  ^ ^  to  philandering  with  a  collector 
Possibly  temper,  but  not  char-  of  was  unhappy.  He 

acter.  was  contented  only  when  he 

Even  if  any  one  does  find  out  went  out  to  .\sia  Minor  to  exca¬ 

vate  a  dead  Greek  dty.  That 
was  what  he  had  always  wanted 
to  do.  But  even  that  palled 
That  proved  to  Fred  that  he  when  what  he  wanted  to  find  was  not 


The  Bounder. 
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knowledge  one’s  igno-  Don  Carlos  uprising  and  a  woman  beloved, 
ranee  of  the  Book  of  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  books  that  are 
Job,  which  Mr.  Wells  was  being  talked  about  to-day  will  endure 
rewriting.  Everything  many  months.  Where  are  the  best -sellers 
happened  more  marvel-  of  yesteryear?  The  judgments  of  to- 
ously  to  Job  of  Uz,  for  he  day  are  erratic;  time  is  the  only  sure  sifting- 
had  not  one  but  seven  machine.  Enough  time  has  now  gone  by 
sons  who  were  believed  to  make  it  certain  that  “Pelle  the  Con- 
to  have  perished,  and  queror”  (Holt),  by  Martin  .\ndersen  Nexo, 
they  were  all  alive  in  the  is  one  novel  of  thus  generation  that  is  sure 
last  chapter  and  lived  to  live.  Out  of  half  a  dozen  stories  that 
afterward  for  one  hun-  might  be  considered  the  best  of  the  twen- 
dred  and  forty  years.  tieth  century,  “Pelle”  has  as  much  claim 
In  Job  Uiiss  the  “un-  to  first  place  as  any.  It  is  a  good  book  to 
dying  fire”  is  that  ulti-  recommend  to  a  pessimist  who  says  that 
Midu  and  Son.  mate  faith,  the  un-  no  more  great  novels  ever  will  be  written. 

.  quenchable  something  in  Like  so  many  other  notable  things,  it 

.  the  heart  of  man,  which  comes  from  one  of  the  little  countries 

most  searching  and  brilliant;  “Mockery”  “carries  on.”  That  is  character.  of  Europe — from  that  tiny  comer  that  is 

peers  into  the  dark  places  of  the  hiunan  In  the  new  Conrad  romance,  “The  .\rrow  called  Denmark. 

spirit,  and  “The  Bounder”  points  the  hig^  of  Gold”  (Doubleday,  Page),  Dona  Rita  Flung  out  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  somewhat 
lights  of  its  courage.  The  little  group  of  has  character.  Some  people  have  the  nearer  Sweden  than  Denmark,  a  hilly  island 
Kilkennyites  are  a  gay  and  recUess  lot,  same  idea  of  Joseph  Comad  that  the  rises  out  of  the  deep.  Here  in  Bornholm 
adoring  Broadway  ^tter,  yet  the  lovable  British  had  of  the  German  fleet  after  we  first  see  Pelle,  a  lad  of  eight  or  nine 
strain  of  courage  and  loyalty  in  each  senses  the  battle  of  Jutland:  “Low  visibility,  years,  just  arrived  from  Sweden  with  his 
“the  bounder”  in  Fr^  Filbert.  It  is  a  Meaning  escaped.”  Then  they  bro^  hopeful  but  poor  father  who  seeks  work  on 

satiric  and  entertaining  picture  of  New  about  it  because  their  friends  tell  them  they  a  farm.  From  that  pinched  but  glad  boy- 

York’s  tinsel  society.  can’t  know  life  to  its  depths  if  they  don’t  hood  amid  primitive  conditions  of  work 

No  man  was  ever  quite  such  a  prodigy  of  know  Conrad.  and  play  in  the  open,  PeUe  passes  to  shoe- 

character  as  the  long  suffering  Job  of  Uz.  The  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  try  to  read  making  in  a  little  town,  where  the  sweated 
In'The  Undying  Fire”  (Macmillan),  H.G.  Conrad  and  to  try  to 
Wells  retells  the  biblieal  story.  His  hero  like  him.  He  is  big 
is  Job  Huss,  and  the  men  who  wrangled  enough  for  that  effort, 
with  the  original  Job — Eliphaz,  Bil^d,  Start  with  “Youth”  and 
Zophar  and  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel — be-  work  up  to  his  more  in¬ 
come  Sir  Eliphaz  Burrows,  Mr.  William  volved  tales.  Then,  if 
Dad,  Mr.  Joseph  Farr  and  Dr.  Elihu  you  don’t  like  him. 

Barrack.  don’t  read  him.  It’s 

“The  Undying  Fire”  is  not  a  novel.  It  supposed  to  strengthen 
is  a  debate.  Job  Huss  had  been  an  extraor-  character  to  read  books 
dinary  teacher.  He  was  tried  as  was  that  you  don’t  like,  but 
Job  of  Uz.  Disease,  accident  and  fire  had  that’s  a  superstition, 
blighted  his  school,  that  had  revolutionized  “The  .\rrow  of  Gold” 

En^sh  education.  The  recklessness  of  a  is  not  easy  to  read,  but 
solicitor  swept  away  his  fortune.  News  it’s  worth  reading  be-  - 
came  that  his  son  had  been  shot  down  over  cause  of  DoAa  Rita, 

the  German  lines.  ,Ynd  Huss  faced  an  whose  face  “made  you  Mockery, 

operation  for  cancer.  think  of  remote  races. 


Sir  Eliphaz,  Mr.  Dad  and  Mr.  Farr  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  time  to  undo  at  the 
school  all  that  Huss  had  done.  They 
came  to  break  the  news  to  the  sufferer.  In 
the  correspionding  moment  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  there  follow^  seven  days  and  nights  of 
perfect  silence.  Mr.  Wells  never  did  see 
any  virtue  in  silence.  His  people  are  burst¬ 
ing  with  ideas,  so  they  begin  to  talk  at 
once.  And  how  they  talk!  They  talk 
about  everj^hing  —  sin  and  suffering, 

whether  religion  is  merely  selfish,  immor¬ 
tality,  spiritualism,  evolution.  Chiefly, 

however,  they  discuss  the  purpose  of  man¬ 
kind.  Thousands  of  men  have  talked 
about  it  ponderously  in 
thousands  of  books.  But 
“The  Undying  Fire”  is 
mental  fireworks.  It 

coruscates,  it  flashes, 
with  darts  of  wit  and 
pieremg  arrows  of  wis-  ^ 

dom.  To  many  readers  1  I 

this  book  with  little  in  it  .  fi  I 
exc^t  talk  will  be  more  I 

excitmg  than  the  wildest  V 

tales  of  the  wild  West. 

Some  will  object  be- 
cause  it  ends  so  happily, 
wth  position,  health  and 
fortune  all  restored  to 
ffwi,  with  news  that  his 
son  lives.  But  to  object 
on  this  score  is  to  ac- 


of  strange  generations, 
of  the  faces  of  women  sculptured  on  im¬ 
memorial  monuments  and  of  those  lying 
unsung  in  their  tombs.” 

There  is  a  shadow>’  background  of  deso¬ 
late  Spanish  mountains  and  gorges,  of  gun- 
running  on  a  dark  coast,  of  royalist  plots. 
But  all  this,  and  the  carnival  gaieties  of 
Marseilles,  are  negligible.  It  is  the  love- 
story  of  Dona  Rita  and  Monsieur  George 
that  makes  the'ndvel  worth  while.  They 
have  character,  especially  the  mysterious 
woman  who  was  once  a  herder  of  goats  in 
the  hills  of  Spain,  then  heiress  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fortune,  then  the  brains  of  the 


Pelle  the  Conqueror. 


workers  are  still  glad  in  their  labor.  Then 
Copenhagen  and  life  in  the  “Ark”  with 
the  oppressed,  but  the  joyous  moments 
are  fewer.  There  Pelle  came  into  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  workers. 
There  was  in  him  a  quality  that  inspired 
trust.  No  one  else  among  all  those  thou¬ 
sands  could  have  gone  into  the  midst  of 
the  strike-breakers  and  led  them  out  to 
their  fellows,  roaring,  as  they  marched,  a 
triumphant  song. 

Pelle  achieves  something  that  is  great. 
When  he  is  bitterest  in  his  hatred  of  con¬ 
ditions,  he  is  not  destructive.  He  is  borne 
on  by  a  vision  of  what  might  be,  and  in  the 
end  he  has  charge  of  a  garden-city  enter¬ 
prise  based  upon  cooperation.  But  it  is 
not  too  roseate.  Tragedy  stalks  time  and 
again  into  his  life.  He  knows  what  a 
prison  is  from  the  inside;  what  it  is  like  to 
lose  a  home.  Through  it  all  his  “head  is 
bloody  but  imbowed.” 

The  best  thing  about  the  book  is  its 
tremendous  vitality,  its  reality.  Pelle,  his 
wife  Ellen,  his  father,  pathetic  and  lovable, 
Pelle's  friends  and  his  enemies — they  are 
all  alive;  they  are  like  the  people  we  talk 
with  daily.  Over  them  towers  Pelle,  the 
conqueror  because  of  his  faith  in  and  his 
love  for  the  toilers,  because  of  his  shining 
character  that  will  not  let  him  be  swerved 
from  the  big  purpose  by  the  petty  demands 
of  the  moment. 
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Higli  Company 

Soldier  Mospital  Sketckes 

By  Harry  Lee,  of  the  American  Red  Cross 


Ttu  mutlfr  of  "'Hifk  Company"  kot  for  a  long  ftriod  oorvtJ  our  hoyt  (of  wkom  kit  ton  it  •«»)  »■  ko^italt  ovtr  tktro 
and  ktrt.  In  tktir  timidicity  and  htauty  kit  words  grot  us  tJu  vary  ksart  of  tks  kot^taJ  sofditrt. — THE  EDITORS, 


How  he  used  to  go  as  a  boy 
To  these  very  old  ladies’  home, 

How  disappointed  they  would  be. 

“No,  they’d  be  wantin’  one  o’  the  young 
chaps. 

Not  a  wore-out,  gassed,  old  contrapshun 
Like  me - ’’ 


But  the  captain  won,  as  was  his  way. 
“I’ll  send  ^e  donkey  to  the  kid, 
Might  slip  in  something  else 
For  the  birthday. 

Write  the  address  for  me. 

What’s  this?’’ 

On  a  bit  of  gilt  cardboard 
Biddle  had  printed: 

“To  Timmie  from  Dad. 

When  we  set  up  home. 

You  kin  ride  there  on  him.'* 


He  was  putting  tke  finisbing  touches 
On  tte  toy — tlie  wooden  donkey. 


Pud^yfist  Visits  tlie  Hospital 

The  morning  dressings  were  finished. 
The  four  long  rows  of  beds. 

Whether  occupied  or  not. 

Were  immaculate. 

Those  whose  “stitches’’  permitted 
Had  gone  in  wheel-chairs. 

Exploring  the  library, 


So  four  days  later, 

Stepping  from  the  train  in  South  Ncrwalk, 
Biddle  was  met  by  a  pleasant  old  lady. 
Who  whisked  him  into  an  old-time  phaeton. 
Switched  the  lines. 

Clucked  to  the  little  bay  mare. 

And  drove  off 

At  an  astonishing  pace 

Up  hill  and  down  dale. 


Biddle  had  scarcely  time  to  say, 

How  Timmie  loved  the  coimtry. 

How  smart  he  was. 

Like  a  whip. 

Though  small  for  his  age. 

Not  walldn’  just  right  yet. 

When  the  old  lady  pulled  up 
At  the  door  of  a  white  farmhouse. 
From  whose  tall  chimney 
Smoke  was  pouring  as  cheerily 
As  from  the  home  fires  in  Bennington 
Back  in  1916. 


Then  the  door  opened 
And  another  old  lady. 
Absurdly  like  the  first. 
Came  out. 

Calling — “Welcome!” 


And  from  somewhere  up- stairs 
Sounded  the  click  of  little  crutches. 
Across  the  bare  kitchen  floor. 

To  the  edge  of  the  porch, 

Lito  his  father’s  arms. 

Kissing  him  again  and  again. 

Fairly  strangling  him 
In  his  tiny  arms. 

“Oh,  Daddie,  Daddie — you  come ! 
They  want  us  bofe — they  do! 

Your  doctor,  your  good  doctor. 
Fixed  it  all. 

Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Jennie  too ! 
They  want  a  little  boy! 

See,  Daddie,  see. 

The  wooden  donkey  ’at  you  sent ! 

I  won’t  need  to  ride  him  home, 
'Cause  home’s  set  up 
For  us  two,  Daddie — 

Here  is  —  home!” 


Biddle's  Kid 


Old  man  Biddle  sat  by  the  open  window 
In  the  hospital  workshop. 

The  warm  wind  ruffling  his  sparse  hair. 
He  was  putting  the  finishing  touches 
On  the  toy — the  wooden  donkey 
That  was  to  be  the  kid’s  birthday-gift. 


While  Biddle’s  tremulous  hands 
Laid  on  the  gay  color, 

While  his  hollow  eyes  scanned  the 
work. 

His  thov^ts  were  back  in  1916, 

At  Bennington. 

The  little  home  there. 

Evenings — home  from  work. 

The  table  set  for  three. 

The  smell  of  the  yellow  flowering  cloves 
Blowing  in  from  flie  dark. 

Why  should  that  fragrance  be  always 
A  part  of  the  thought  of  home? 

There  were  other  pleasant  nights 
When  all  was  deep  in  snow; 

Times  when  flie  winds  were  loud 
And  the  rain  ag^st  the  windows. 

And  to  think  of  it  all  gone. 

Forever— 

The  wife  sleeping  on  the  dim  hill 
Above  the  town, 

Timmie  in  the  Orphan’s  Home — 

All  in  two  years. 


How  patient  the  other  boys. 

At  work  in  the  shop. 

Were  with  Biddle’s  ramblings: 

Bigwood  at  his  mimic  tanks, 

MacNeal  with  his  aeroplanes, 

Plader  with  the  leather. 

They  too  have  learned  in  the  Hard  Schod 
What  infinite  things 
Are  home  and  love. 

Do  not  attempt  to  tell  them  this. 

However — alwut  themselves. 

They  would  probably  “bawl  you  out,” 

Or  tell  you  to  “cut  the  sob-stuff.” 

So  Biddle  rambles  on  and  on. 

And  they  are  kind. 


Biddle’s  ward  surgeon 

Is  what  the  boys  call  “a  prince.” 

“A  reg’lar  guy,” 

“White  clean  through.” 

“He’ll  set  down  an’  talk  with  the  fellers. 
Like  me  and  you. 

But  you  can’t  get  away  wid  nothing. 
Knows  the  high-brow  business  too. 

Don’t  you  forget  it. 

Kind  of  a  man  you’d  go  through  hell  fer.” 
Being  a  great  physician. 

And  a  great  human  too. 

The  affairs  of  each  soldier  under  his  care 
Meant  much  to  him. 


When  Old  Man  Biddle  did  talk. 

If  that  half-whispered  croak  (ff  his 
Could  be  called  tslking, 

It  was  of  Timmie. 

“Kid’s  eleven  most. 

Small  for  his  age — but  smart. 

Like  a  whip. 

Can’t  walk  just  rig^t  since  he  fell. 

Has  to  use  crutches  now, 

Be  all  right  afterwhile. 

When  I  get  out  o’  this  man’s  army, 

I’m  goin’  to  set  up  a  home  for  him  and 
me. 

Won’t  be  the  same,  but — ” 
na 


One  day  the  doctor  got  a  letter, 

A  very  amazing  one. 

It  came  from  two  old  ladles  in  Connecticut, 
Friends  of  his  mother. 

Among  other  things. 

They  wanted  a  s<ddier  to  come  to  them 
For  a  visit 

When  it  was  proposed  to  Biddle, 

Three  days  pass — not  l(^er. 

On  account  of  flie  dressings. 

He  said: 

“Thanks,  captain,  but  it  wouldn’t  more’n 
take  me 

To  where  the  kid’s  at. 

And  there’s  no  place  else  to  go.” 

Then  the  doctor  explained 
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The  canteen. 

The  workshops. 

Of  aie  others,  ^  ^  ^  ‘  • 

Some  sat  upright  in  be<l, 

Reading, 

Writing  letters. 

Some  lay  quite  still  under  the  white  covers, 
listening  to  the  phonographs, 

Plt^ngior  the  thousandth  time 
The  latest  Broadway  rag;  ' '  ^ 

Or  to  the  canary,  .  ‘  ’ 

In  utmost  delirious  rivalry.  -  - 

ginky  with  April  tpo,  ^  , 

Wfld,  youth-loving  April,  ■ 

Whose  winds  throuf^  the  open  windows 

Were  flooding  the  ward 

With  such  twittering  and  chirpings, 

Soch  breaths  of  pine  -  , . . 

And  of  the  sea,  •  - 

Soch  shifting  amber  lights, 

Soch  proHlises  of  awakenings  -  ■ . 

And  reunions 

And  stones  roUed  away.  '  - 

Loigi, 

Prop^  among  the  pillows, 

Was  Imotting  a  blue-and-white  mat; 

He  was  well  recovered  from  bis  seventh 
operation. 

To-morrow  another — a  bone-graft — 

Was  to  be  made.  - 
In  die  next  bed. 

Sergeant  Jimmy  Daigen, 

Veteran  od  many  hospitals  overseas. 

Was  enlarging  on  the  virtues  ' 

Of  the  ward  surgeon: 

“Dy  know,  I  niver  enjoyed  an  operation 
Like  I  did  me  last  one.  -  ....  '*  ■  . 

Ton’d  ou^t  o*  heard  me  •  ' 

Kiddin’  wid  de  nurses, 

And  wid  him  too. 

“  'Ton’re  all  right,  Jimmy^’  he’d  say, 

‘Too’re  sure  game  1’ 

Too  mind  how  he  come  in  de  ward 
Last  evenin’, 

Asks  me — ^have  I  an  orange, 

(Seen  the  visitors  bring  me  a  bagful) 

Sets  down — he  does, 

Peels  (me, 

Picks  up  de  funny  paper. 

Reads  Mutt  and  Jeff, 

Sex:  'Well,  how’s  all  you  fellers  to-nig^t? 
Bully!  Sure  yez  are!’ 

A  man  like  hiin 

Gires  a  guy  confldence — heh?” 

“m  say  so,”  Luigi  agreed. 

Laying  down  the  blue-and-white  mat 
To  light  a  cigaret, 

Giri^  his  black  hair 
A  qui^  backward  toss. 

Smiling  through  a  cloud  of  smoke 
At  Jimmy — and  sighing: 

“All  time  I  thinit  about 
Ho  letter  come — 

Wife  sick  or  what— can’t  telll” 

An  orderiy  came  in 

With  the  message — “A  lady. 

To  see  Private  Luig;i  Carboni.” 

^igi’s  face  was  pale. 

Wan  from  much  suffering. 

His  hands  trembled. 

“H  lady— then  my  wife  Rosa, 

,  "osa — then  my  baby  Tony 

I  never  see  yeti 

One  year  <fld  now — him. 

I  ^  go  up  and  down. 


At  die  door  of  the  white  ward, 

*yes  scanning  bed  after  bed. 
Stood* 

M  in  black,  with  a  red  rose, 

Her  bps  very  tense. 

Tony- 

Just  frilly  bonnet. 


And  lacy  skirts. 

And  little  pink  bootees. 

Asleep  on  her  breast. 

Luigi  called — 

The  two  were  caught  stormily 
Into  his  arms. 

Brae  put  another  record  on  the  phonograph, 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  talking  to  some  (me 
else. 

Or  to  be  lost  behind  a  magazine  or  bo<^ 
The  nuree  suddenly  recalled  some  work 
To  be  done  in  the  kitchen 
And  disappear e<L  >' 

The  yellow  bird  set  up  a  gay  song. 

The  hwden  of  which  was  ,  < 

That*  he'  had  known  it  all  the  time. 

And  when  every  (me  came  to  himself  again 
Tony’s  boimet  was  off. 

Ih  pudgy,  d(Mldering  state 
He  bestrode  his  fauer’s  neck. 

The  black  mane  clutched  in  his  sturdy  fists. 
His  ezpressi(m  quite  bland 
And  non-committaL 
His  remarks. 

Consisting  of  a  series  of  gurgling 
“Gooes’’  and  “Ah-gpoes,”  ' 

Addressed  to  the  ward  in  general. 

All  the  eyes  -  .... 

^  and  down  the  long  rows 

Were  fixed  cm  the  three 

In  admiring  and  reminiscent  approval. 

“That’s  sure  s(Hne  swell  kidl” 

Jimmy  Daigen  said 
Admiringly, 

“Is  he  skairt  o’  strangers?” 


Tony  was  not. 

And  accepted  Jimmy’s  hospitality 

As  his  desert 

With  bec(miing  dignity. 

Playing  with  me  tags  about  his  neck. 
Liking  their  jingle, 

HotaUowii^  himself  to  be  over-elated; 

And  swinging  across  to  the  outstretched 
arms 

In  the  next  bed. 

Where  a  newspaper  gave  interesting  oppor¬ 
tunity 

For  crumbling  and  tearing. 

Then  came  Stager  the  Cowpuncher, 

In  his  bathrobe. 

To  “tote”  Tony  down  the  line, 

A  gauntlet  of  snapping  fingers. 

Whistlings, 

Dandled  bead  necklaces. 

Proffered  oranges  and  r^  apjdes. 

To  the  canary’s  cage, 

And  the  aquarium. 

Where  the  gaping  g(ddfish 
Swayed  throu^  the  pale  green  water. 


The  sunlight  making  their  red  and  gold 
sides 

Very  brilliant  indeed,  ^ 

And  arousing  in  Tony 

The  desire  to  have  and  to  hold. 

Failing  in  which,  he  raised  his  voice 
In  a  dkrill  and  prolonged: 

“W-a-a-a-a-a-a— ah!” 


Mamma  Rosa  turned 
From  the  long  contemplati(m 
Of  her  husband’s  face  . 

As  though  his  bed  were  a  shrinie 
And  he  some  t^utiful  saint 
To  be  adore(L  . 

“Tony  hongry — come  to  Mamma, 

Mio  amore —  ' 

He  want  sleep — up  five  o’clock!” 

So  T(a^  was  fed  and  coddled 
And  laid  (m  the  bed  next  father’s. 

Covered  with  the  Inight  knitted  coverlet, 
Where  his  rosy  repose^ 

Wasgloated  over  * 

a~  Oakidcm  generally. 

er  the  lunch-tray  was  brought. 

And  Mamma  Rosa  had  opened  her  bag 
And  added  her  tribute  of  fruit  and  red  wine, 
There  was  much  pleasant  talk 
Of  ,(M  times,  > 

And  wistful  planning  for  days  to  come. 

Till  Tony  yawned,  • 

Kicked  1^  pink  toes. 

And  was  carried  off  by  Stager 
To  the  ward  across  the  haU,' 

Where  Jones,  who  likes  kids. 

Lay  ab^ 


tolly,  red-faced  Jones, 

Picking  his  ukulele  for  Tony, 

&iuggled  familiarly  in  the  curve  of  his  arm. 
What  delightful  discord  Tony  made 
Now  and  again. 

Dabbing  an  aimless  fist  upon  the  strings. 
All  the  while  eying  the  gathering  crowd 
,With  restrained  interest. 

“C(»ne  on  in,  fellows — 

Mother  and  child  doin’  fine  1” 

Called  Welsh. 


Such  a  hoarse  chorus  of  kindly  mirth  arose 
That  “Mother  Jones,”  khaken  with  laughter, 
Forgot  the  aching  wound. 

Forgot  even  T(my, 

Who  toppled  forward. 

Bumping  his  stubby  nose  against  the  in¬ 
strument. 

Only  to  be  restored  by  his  protector, 

More  sedate  and  composed  than  before. 

“What  you  boys  do  with  my  baby?” 

Rosa  laughed. 

Elbowing  her  way  through  the  crowd. 
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And  oot*. 

And  boils  a  pot  o’  coffee. 

After  settin'  around  the  stove 
We  sings  some  o’  our  songs, 

And  she  sings  de  ‘MarseiUes’  an’  all. 
We  sleeps  in  de  loft  that  nig^t, 

A  ladder  up  to  it. 

Straw  for  beddin’, 

Snow  blowin’  in. 

Next  momin’  she  cooks  breakfast  for  os. 
Didn’t  want  to  take  no  pay. 

Lost  her  man — 

Got  popped  off  at  Verdun. 

Course  we  makes  her  take  de  money. 


“Do  y’  know  he  couldn’t  get  done 
Talkin’  about  that  widow  bein’  so  kind. 
Talkin’  about  de  kids. 

He  was  a  great  one  for  kids; 

Used  to  tell  us  about  his  own. 

Seemed  to  sort  o’  like  everything, 

Get  sport  out  o’  everything. 

We  sure  was.  sore  w’en  they  transferred 

him 

To  the  Intelligence. 

Never  heard  the  Boches  got  him 
Till  we  landed  in  the  States. 


But  in  tlie  afternoon  wLen  all  tlie  larla.  sLaved  and  brualied  and  skined 
to  tke  queen's  taste.  Lad  gone  gaUivanting — 


There  was  silence. 

The  soldier’s  eyes  were  scanning 
The  shimmering  tree-tops. 


“Will  you  write  it  down  for  me?’’ 
He  said  at  last. 

“He  was  my  friend — y’  know.” 


Soldiers  Xkrce 


The  spanows  had  always  considered 
The  “doings”  in  and  about 
That  old  red  house  in  Philadelphia 
Their  most  vital  subject  for  gossip. 
Whether  chatting  on  its  chimney-tops 
Or  mossy  roof. 

Among  its  vines. 

Or  in  the  ancient  elms  before  it 
The  conduct  cd  wind  and  weather. 
The  passing  people. 

The  huckster  calls. 

The  tunes  of  the  hurdy-gurdy. 

The  gay,  trundling  flower-carts. 
Were  secondary  matters. 

Mother  away. 

Son  away. 

Why? 


Why  were  the  green  shutters  always  closed. 
Why  did  the  smoke  no  longer  rise, 

Blue  and  pleasant? 

The  lights  in  the  windows. 

Where  were  they? 

And  flie  blou^  curtains. 

And  the  music? 


One  thing  only  gave  them  hope : 
That  what  had  been 
Might  be  again. 


“He  was  a  soldier,  I  tell  you. 
What’s  that  you  say? 

A  poet? 

Yeah?  Go  <mi1 

Wrote  a  piece  about  trees? 

Sure  enough?” 


The  sunset  gilded  the  crests  of  the  pines. 
Stretching  away  beyond  the  high  window 
To  the  very  heart  of  the  sky. 

The  boy  was  listening. 


“I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth’s  sweet-flowing  breast; 
A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day. 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wea: 

A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain, 

V^o  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree.” 


“You  verra  kind — Tony  he  have  gooda 
time! 

He  be  soldier  some  day. 

When  he  bigga  man — Luigi  say  sol 
New  Ywk  train  come  too  soon!” 

And  taking  Tony  in  her  arms 
She  hurri^  out. 


Tony’s  friends,  looking  in  later 
Through  the  door  of  Luigi’s  ward. 

Saw  just  pink  toes. 

The  rest  of  the  baby 

Was  deep  in  his  father’s  arms. 

His  faflier’s  dark  head  bowed  low  over  him. 
The  mother  gazing  at  the  two 
Adoringly. 


After  they  had  gone — 

“Does  she  know  about  the  operation  to¬ 
morrow?” 

Jinuny  Daigen  murmured. 

“Know  about — ?”  Luigi  answered, 

“Know  about — ? 

Not  on  your  life! 

One  hawa  pain — enoufd^l 
Why — two?” 


Trees 


McGovern  of  the  old  Sixty-ninth 
Lay  in  a  very  white  bed 
On  the  topmost  floor  of  the  hospital. 
By  a  window 

Overlooking  an  ocean  of  pines 

That  billowed  away 

Under  flie  brightest  of  wintry  skies. 


They  had  trundled  him  there 
Yesterday, 

After  the  operation. 

Coming  out  of  the  ether. 

He  babbled  on  about  an  <4d  Frenchman 
Who  had  stolen  his  leg. 

“What  use  is  me  leg  to  the  frog. 

Me  game  one  at  fliat? 

Ket<^  him,  some  onef 
Where’s  Finnegan? 

Go  get  it,  you - ” 


Daring  McPadden  to  cut  him  out. 

Or  Shaughnessy, 

Acknowledged  a  divil  wid  the  ladies. 
“Go  to  it,  the  both  av  yez. 

An’  you,  Dugan! 

Whin  I’m  out  o’  this  shell-hole, 

’Tis  the  lot  o’  yez 

Will  be  knocked  funny-faced!” 


But  in  the  afternoon 
When  all  the  lads. 

Shaved  and  brushed  and  shined 
To  the  queen’s  taste,  * 

Had  gone  gallivanting 
Down  into  the  hidden  village 
Under  the  pines. 

Time  hung  heavy. 

The  clamped  wound  ached. 

And  McGovern’s  restless  spirit 
Went  voyaging  overseas. 
Box-carring  across  brown  fields. 
Footing  it  with  the  merry  men. 
Fighting  beside  them. 


Coming  upon  him  thus. 

The  flood-gates  of  his  speech  were  opened. 

The  listener  was  swept  away 

Into  the  strange,  terrible,  laughing  hell 

Which  had  left  McGovern 

Broken  but  unconquered, 

McGovern — stilL 


Of  one  man  in  his  “outfit” 

He  spoke  oftenest. 

“He  was  sure  game,” 

He  would  say. 

Flecking  the  ashes. 

Turning  to  ease  the  pain. 

“He  wasn’t  used  to  roughin’  it, 

Y*  know,  like  some  o’  the  lads; 

But  he  was  wid  ’em. 

Cmnmon,  always  bid  you  the  time. 
Free  wid  his  dougb; 

As  long  as  he  had  it. 

The  bunch  had  it. 

Mind  Malvey  sayin’, 

’W’en  sumpin’s  doin’. 

He’ll  be  fir^  to  shoulder  a  gunl’ 


All  that  was  yesterday. 

To-day 

’Tis  McGovern  himself. 
Ruddy, 

Tousled, 

The  rogue  in  flie  eyes  of  him. 
His  buddies  round  about. 
Butts  lighted. 

McGovern  himself, 


“One  night  in  a  snowstorm 
We  comes  to  a  house. 

A  Frenchwoman  lives  there, 

A  widow  wid  a  raft  o’  younguns. 
We  knocks. 

She  tells  us  to  come  in. 

Gee,  but  de  fire  looks  good! 

She  makes  us  supper! 

Fries  us  some  spuds 
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Every  evening 
One  of  the  three 

^0  hed  made  the  old  house  home 
Would  climb  the  white  steps, 

Turn  the  key, 

Goin, 

And  close  the  door. 

That  was  the  father. 

But  where  was  Ed? 

How  he  used  to  bound  up  those  steps. 

Storm  the  great  door, 

Siam  it  to, 

r.iiing  always  first  of  all: 

•‘Mother! 

Where  are  you,  mother?” 

Through  the  long  days  of  absence  .  r 
Each  tinv  heart 

EchMd  through  that  boyish  call. 

Where  had  she  gone, 

Ed’s  slim  youi^  mother 
In  the  dove-gray  dress 
And  the  white  kerchief? 

What  happy  eyes  she  hadl 
—And  she  was  gone? 

•q  think  I  know,” 

An  old  bird  said  one  day. 

Flirting  his  coat-tails  suely, 

“I  think  I  know  Where  Ed  has  gone.” 

The  word  was  passed. 

And  soon  he  was  the  center  of  a  group. 
Still-winged, 

Respectful, 

Listening 

Among  &e  branches 
High  above  the  street. 

Faint, 

But  growing  clearer. 

Nearer, 

Homs, 

The  crash  of  cymbals. 

Drums, 

And  timing  of  feet. 

The  littlest  sparrow  even 
Felt  his  heart  beat  fast. 

“Look  dov^” 

The  old  bird  whispered. 

Every  head  veered  ear  earthward. 

Every  eye  was  bent  upon  the  street. 

Hale, 

Young, 

Strong-limbed, 

The  ^diers  passed. 

“How  do  I  need  to  say,” 

The  wise  one  asked, 

“Where  Ed  has  gone? 

As  they  are — so  was  he. 

That  brown,  like  ours,  he  wore 
The  day  he  went  away.” 

A  mcnnent  there  was  stillness. 

Then  a  fledgling  chirped: 

“Yes,  Ed  has  gone  to  war. 

But  she — Ed’s  mother. 

Where  is  she?” 

There  was  much  fluttering  of  wings. 

And  all  the  voices  echoed: 

“Where  is  she?” 

A  mother-bird  now  ventured: 

“Why  not  send  flyers  out, 

Md  let  them  ask  at  every  tree 
For  news  of  her? 

^ely  somewhere  in  earth  or  sky 
«eyTl  find  some  one  who’s  seen  her.” 

The  <dd  bird  nodded:  “Good! 

How — ^volunteers!”  he  cried. 

Mt  such  a  babel  rose 
Jbnt  it  was  put  to  vote. 

And  two  were  chosen, 

Known  to  be  the  fleetest  of  the  tribe. 

^  eager  were  they  that  they  could  not  wait, 
^t  spread  their  wings  and  flew  away. 

Out  and  up, 
tato  the  blue  night. 

Where  the  stars  were  shining. 


And  many  a  long  day  passed. 

The  sparrows  almost  feared 
Their  messengers  were  lost; 

Indeed,  they  offered  little  twittering  prayers 
To  the  sun  for  their  return. 

And  were  in  the  midst  of  their  devotions. 
When  right  out  of  the  sunrise 
The  heralds  came: 

“We  have  found  her — we  have  found  her!” 
They  were  singing  as  they  flew. 

A  great  whirring  of  wings. 

Then  all  was  breathlessness  among  the 
leaves.  ' 

“We  stopped  at  every  nest  and  every  tree. 
And  hope  was  almost  gone. 

When  we  met  one — Flutterwing— 

Who  said  fliat  he  had  seen 
A  lady  like  our  lady,  _ 

Dressed  in  gray. 

“She  was  b^  a  lake,  he  said; 

A  fire  was  lighted,  -  ■ 

And  over  it  a  steaming  gipsy-pot. 

And  there  were  yellow  trees. 

And  red. 

That  bent  above  the  water. 

And  all  about  were  soldier-boys. 

Some  sitting  by  their  crutches. 

Some  strollmg  in  the  shade. 

Some  helping  spread  the  go^  things 
On  the  grass. 

And  when  the  feast  was  ready. 

How  they  ate ! 

•Some  chow,  Fll  tell  the  world!’ 

•Are  there  such  things  as  “slum,” 
“Com-willy,”  “hardtack”?’ 

•Gad,  what  pie!’ 

•My  mother  baked  an  apple  pie 
Twelve  inches  roun^  and — ’ 

•Did  you  bake  this  pie.  Mother?’ 

••And  she  was  mother  to  them  all. 

•‘Flutterwing  then  said  to  us: 

•If  you  fly  along  this  road. 

And  through  a  wood. 

And  over  a  wide  lake. 

And  past  a  town. 

You’ll  find  a  place  where  many  soldiers  are, 
And  where  she  is.’ 

And  just  at  dusk,  when  all  the  lamps  were 
lit. 


We  fotmd  the  place. 

“A  hospital,  they  call  it. 

We  hopped  along  the  window-sill. 

And  sure  enough, 

Ed’s  mother — by  a  bed. 

Sewing  a  button  on  a  soldier’s  coat. 

And  aO  about  her  there  were  boys 
In  bed. 

Propped  among  pillows. 

The  phonograph  was  going. 

Lads  singing  with  it: 

‘Katy,  my  l^utiful  Katy, 

You  are  the  only  giri  that  I  adore. 

When  the  m-moon  is  shining 
On  the  cow-shed. 

I’ll  be  waiting 

At  the  k-k-kitchen  door.’ 

“Ed’s  mother  went  from  bed  to  bed. 
‘Mother,  will  you  mail  this  for  me?’ 

•Thanks  tor  the  flowers.  Mother.’ 

And  when  she  went. 

One  called: 

•nease  come  back  soon.’ 

“We  flew  along  the  wi^ 

And  saw  her  go  u{HStairs 
And  stop  beside  a  bed. 

The  soldier’s  face  was  much  too  white. 

His  eyes  were  closed. 

But  when  she  came 
He  smiled. 

Such  a  faint,  sick  smile! 

•You’re  like — she  was,’  he  whispered. 

And  then  we  knew. 

We  knew  she  was  our  lady. 

“We’ve  traveled  all  the  night. 

And  here  we  are — and  hungry. 

What’s  to  eat?” 

So  all  the  day  there  was  high  carnival 
Among  the  el^  that  guard  &e  old  red  house. 
The  father,  coming  home  at  dusk. 

Stood  smil^,  looking  upward. 

On  the  steps. 

“Those  sparrows  surely  know  the  news: 
The  transport — homeward  bound. 

With  soldier-son  aboard. 

And  soldier-mother  coming  too. 

Home  wiU  be  home  again. 

Thank  God!” 


'You'll  lind  a  pla  ce  wkere  many  9ol<liers  are 

And  wkere  site  is —  . 

A  boapital  tbey  call  it. 
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WONDERS  of  the  WAR 


‘“Saving  Our  Feet  ' 

©y  Joh  n  H.  Van  Deventer 

Editor  American  Maekiniet 


This  war  kas  not  only  made  our 
feet  more  powerfvil,  but  it 
has  actually  multiplied  them. 
This  doesn’t  mean  that  we 
are  becoming  qiiadrupeds,  for 
what  I  am  speaking  about  are 
not  human  feet  but  cubic  feet.  Do  3rou 
realize  how  much  we  depend  upon  them? 

Germany  made  us  think  of  these  things 
when  she  began  to  destroy  our  cargo  ^>ace 
with  her  submarines.  Before  that  there 
had  been  enough  cubic  feet  for  everybody; 
few  pec^le  gave  them  more  thought  thw 
we  give  to  air.  But  imagine  our  air  supply 
be^rming  to  get  low,  how  quickly  we  would 
all  start  thrnking  about  this  taken-for- 
granted  commodity!  When  the  diminish¬ 
ing  cargo  space  of  the  food-carrying  ships 
was  running  a  life-and-death  race  with 
British  appetites,  everybody  in  En^nd 
began  thinking  about  cubic  feet.  We  had 
a  taste  of  it  ourselves  in  the  winter  of  1917, 
when  wax’s  demands  had  eaten  into  the 
aq)acity  of  our  railway  cars  and  enough 
coal  to  warm  us  could  not  be  carried. 

Uncle  Sam  was  not  satisfied  to  merely 
fight  the  submarine  by  droi^ing  “ash  cans” 
on  them,  nor  to  simply  offset  their  destruc¬ 
tiveness  by  building  unheard-of  quantities 
of  ships.  He  realized  that  it  takes  time  to 
make  “ash  cans”  and  ships,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  get  immediate  relief  was  to  start 
to  make  the  cubic  feet  we  already  had,  hold 
more  than  they  had  ever  before  dreamed 
of  holding.  And  if  some  superhuman  ex¬ 
pert  accountant  could  tabulate  in  order  of 
importance  all  of  the  things  that  led  to  the 
winning  of  the  war,  the  enlarged  aqxadty 
of  the  cubic  foot  would  in  all  probability  be 
well  up  on  the  list. 

Early  in  the  game,  the  Purchase  Storage 
and  Traffic  divisions  of  oiir  general  staff 
called  a  committee  of  the  various  army 
corps  to  institute  the  coimter-attack  on  thie 
cubic  foot.  Eiach  corps  was  to  organize  a 
hi^y  specialized  campaign  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  getting  its  mechanisms  and 
commodities  packed  in  less  space  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  to  see  to  it  that  these  possibilities 
were  realized.  It  would  take  a  long  story 
to  tell  how  each  of  these  corps  went  about 
its  work,  and  what  each  one  accomplished. 
But  I  can  give  you  a  quite  typical  “close- 
up”  of  all  of  it  by  picturing  the  work  of 
t^t  section  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
which  studied  the  packing  of  gun-carriage 
material.  Those  who  h^  to  study  tWs 
problem  were  particularly  selected.  They 
were  people  who  knew  lumber,  Iraxing  and 
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packing,  and  whose  engineering  training 
had  tau^t  them  to  di^egard  what  had 
been  done  and  to  go  after  what  could  be 
done.  A  moving-picture  film  of  these 
fellows  would  show  them  scurrying  about 
the  coimtry,  some  of  them  interviewing 
manufacturers,  others  interrogating  ship¬ 
ping-boards.  It  would  show  them  climb¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  ships’  holds,  plying  tape- 
lii^,  and  scribbling  innumerable  memo¬ 
randa.  It  would  reveal  midnight  con¬ 
ferences  with  chief  stevedores  and  ships’ 
officers,  and  daily  consultation  with 
ordnance  officers  at  the  docks.  They 
sought  and  collected  all  sorts  of  data  in 
America  and  in  France  regarding  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  assembling,  storing  and  deliver- 
ii^  their  material.  When  they  had 
dieted  this  mass  of  information,  they 
started  out  to  ipply  it — to  make  two  gun- 
carriages  go  in  the  space  where  one  had 
gone  before. 

ONE  interesting  experience  has  to  do  with 
Henry  Ford’s  plant.  His  engineers 
submitted  for  approval  a  method  of  crating 
that  required  three  crates  for  two  artillery 
vehicles.  Ordnance  draftsmen  scratched 
their  heads,  plied  their  pencils  and  put  two 
vehicles  in  one  crate,  improving  this  so  that 
only  318  cubic  feet  were  require.  By  this 
time.  Ford’s  engineers  had  gotten  the  real 
^irit  of  the  counter-attack  on  the  cubic 
foot,  and,  not  to  be  outdone,  made  a  further 
study  of  the  crating  and  nesting  of  this 
piece.  As  a  result  they  produced  a  crate 
containing  two  vehicles  and  requiring  only 
292  cqbic  feet.  The  shipment  of  this  one 
Ford  order  saved  827  raulway  cars  and  close 
to  half  a  million  cubic  feet  of  ship  space. 

CiHuparatively  small  individual  savings 
made  big  totals.  An  officer  went  to  a  con¬ 
tractor’s  plant  and  built  a  crate  that  re¬ 
quired  254  cubic  feet.  He  tried  again  and 
bettered  it  by  nine  feet.  Still  unsatisfied, 
he  made  another  trial  and  produced  one 
that  contained  but  207  cubic  feet.  This 
reduction  in  space  saved  Unde  Sam 
$280^72  in  cargo  space  on  subsequent 
shipments.  On  one  small  item  of  five 
thousand  mauls  it  was  found  that  over 
two  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space  could 
be  saved  by  not  assembling  the  heads 
and  handles  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
but  by  boxing  them  “knocked  down.” 
Up  to  S^tember  26,  1918,  the  savii^ 
due  to  scientific  packing  just  on  artil¬ 
lery  vehicles  actually  shipped  abroad 
amounted  to  5,671,732  cubic  feet  of  cargo 


space.  It  is  easier  to  grasp  the  importance 
of  this  when  you  know  that  five  million 
cubic  feet  is  equivalent  to  thirty  average¬ 
sized  freight  ships.  When  you  consi^ 
that  these  thirty  ships  were  released  by  the 
counter-attack  on  the  cubic  foot  simply 
throu^  the  work  of  one  section  of  one  de¬ 
partment,  and  that  many  other  sections  of 
this  department  and  of  other  corps  made 
equally  remarkable  savings,  you  agree 
with  me  that  this  smashing  coimter-attack 
on  the  cubic  foot  was  a  deadly  blow  at 
Germany. 

Sden^c  packing  saved  railway  space  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  in  addition  to  cargo 
space.  Just  for  the  artillery  vehicles  I 
have  described,  which  were  shipped  from 
plants  to  seaboard,  scientific  packing 
saved  a  grand  total  of  2,558  freight-cars,  or 
the  equivalent  of  73  trains,  each  pulling 
thirty-five  36-foot  cars. 

Ttere  were  humorous  sides  to  this  thing, 
too.  The  Quartermaster’s  Department 
had  made  remarkable  space  savings  by 
baling  clothing  and  soft  material,  putting 
this  stuff  in  a  press  and  squeezing  it  like  a 
bale  of  hay.  Some  misguided  enthusiast 
advocated  the  baling  of  machine-gun 
carts,  and  his  proposal  was  zealously  advo¬ 
cated,  until  side-tracked  by  those  who  knew 
that  cart-wheels  and  such  things  are  not 
compressible. 

'T^IS  scientific  study  of  packing  not  only 
X  saved  space,  but  resulted  in  stronger 
packages.  Many  American  manufacturers 
had  bwn  exceedingly  careless  about  theirex- 
port  packing.  By  the  time  their  goods 
reached  Africa  or  South  America  and  had 
been  handled  in  and  out  of  storage,  in  and 
out  of  cars,  in  and  out  of  warehouses,  in  and 
out  of  ^ps,  and  droKied  ten  or  fift^ 
feet  from  a  vessel’s  cargo  net  to  a  pier, 
there  was  little  left  of  the  original  pack^, 
and  iK)t  much  left  of  the  original  machine. 
American  goods  were  getting  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation  in  many  countries  because  they 
arrived  in  poor  condition.  Now  our 
manufacturers  have  learned  a  lesson  of 
scientific  boxing  which  means  maximum 
strength  and  minimum  space.  As  for 
what  this  space  saving  will  do  for  us,  you 
may  have  noticed  that  Mr.  Hurley  a  few 
months  ago  announced  a  cut  in  the  total 
proposed  tonnage  of  our  mercantile  marine. 
Mr.  Hurley  aumounced  the  cut,  but  it  was 
the  counter-attack  on  the  cubic  foot 
started  during  the  war  that  did  the  cut¬ 
ting! 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


It  actually  grinds  away  ttie  tire’s  tread— stretches  and  weak¬ 
ens  the  fabric-^caul^  inevitable  punctures  and  blowouts. 

Every  time  ygj^^^d  you  grind  off  miles  and  miles  of  tire  service 
and  no -matter  careful  a  driver  you  may  be,  when  roads  are 

wet  and  slippeiT  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  skidding  unless 
your  tire^  are  equipped  with 


Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 


For  Protection  and  Preservation 

Weed  Chains  insure  safety,  economy  and  tire  protection — Always 
put  them  on  “At  the  First  Drop  of  Rain.” 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY.  INC 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada :  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 


Tht  Compimta  Chain  Lina— All  Typaa,  Alt  Siaaa,  All  Finiahat — From  Plamhara’  Safaty  Chain  to 

Ship*’  Anchor  Chain 

^  ^  District  Sales  Offices 

.  Atlanta  PtiUadalptiia 

Boston  Pittsburg 
Chicago  Portland.Ore. 
NawYork  San  Francisco 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


MONEY  IN  THE  MOVIES 

{Continued  from  page  jj) 


the  check.  By  hawking  the  2,000  old  hlms 
about  the  street  he  managed  to  get  $200,000 
in  cash  for  them.  An  old  studio  on  a 
distant  lot  was  thrown  in  by  way  of 
lagnappe. 

It  was  the  shortage  of  hlmable  stories, 
no  less  than  the  combining  of  the  -stars, 
that  awakened  producers  to  the  fact  that 
the  story  is  hardly  less  important  than 
the  star  to-day,  and  will  presumably 
hold  an  increasingly  important  place  to¬ 
morrow.  All  the  old  stories  in  every 
civilized  language  have  been  worked  over 
and  reworked.  Some  weeks  ago  a  pro¬ 
ducer  came'  into  the  office  of  his  scenario 
writer  with  the  copy  of  an  old  novel  in 
his  hand. 

“This  would  make  a  fine  picture,”  said 
he.  “Suppose  you  modernize  it.”' 

“But  we  have  done  that  story  once,” 
said  the  scenario  man. 

“No  matter,”  said  the  boss.  “Do  it 
over,  and  differently.” 

Not  only  are  the  old  stories  being  w'orked 
over,  but  better  prices  are  being  i>aid. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  the 
rig^its  to  “Daddy  Longlegs.”  “If  I  Were 
King”  has  been  purcha^  for.  $30,000. 
Ah  unpublished  novel  recently  sold  for 
$15,000.  One  producer  has  secured  a  first 
option  on  the  output  of  a  group  of  authors, 
which  only  gives  him  the  right  to  film  their 
future  works  at  a  price  equal  to  the  best 
they  may  be  offer^  in  the  open  market. 
That  same  man  has  made  a  similar  en¬ 
gagement  for  the  purchase  of  the  stage 
successes  of  a  group  of  theatrical  managers. 
It  is  most  depressing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  some  managers,  but  it  has  been 
discovered  that  stories  are  necessary. 

“Five  bad  stories  will  kill  a  star,”  is  the 
judgment  of  one  producer  who  has  seen 
several  stars  killed. 

The  public,  it  appears,  is  patient  up  to  a 
point.  It  will  go  to  see  two  or  three 
poor  pictures  in  the  hope  that  the  actor  has 
found  a  good  one  at  last,  but  eventually  it 
makes  up  its  mind  that  the  actor  has  gone 


in  interlocking  and  competitive  groups  the 
next  logical  step  would  seem  to  be  the 
organization  of  the  capital  behind  the  mo¬ 
tion-picture  business.  That  this  will  be 
done  eventually  is  the  conviction  of  most 
managers.  “The  industry  is  a  most  un¬ 
organized  chaser  after  organization,”  is  the 
manner  in  which  an  authority  states  the 
case.  “When  the  men  who  put  up  the 
money  take  control  of  the  industry,  certain 
abuses  will  be  put  to  an  end.” 

One  of  the  admitted  weaknesses  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  the  reckless  extravagance  mani¬ 
fested.  There  is  a  psychological  reason  for 
this.  When  every  one  connected  with  a  stu¬ 
dio  knows  the  star  is  being  paid  anywhere 
from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000  annually, 
when  the  director  receives  a  salary  of 
from  $300  to  $1,700  a  week,  when  the 
studio  costs  $1,000,000  or  more — Fox  has 
just  completed  a  combined  office-build¬ 
ing  and  studio  in  New  York  at  a  cost 
of  $2,500,000 — when  railroad-trains  are 
burned  and  from  $2,000  to  $30,000  is  paid 
for  the  privilege,  when  extravagant  sets 
are  built  to  be  tom  down,  when  the  ad¬ 
vertising  outlay  averages  $100,000  "annu- 
aUy  for  a  big  producer,  when  receipts  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  from 
there  into  millions — a  delusion  of  grandeur 
is  set  up  in  the  minds  even  of  the  lowly. 
No  one  thinks  of  economy.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  bring  in  business  men 
from  the  outside  to  correct  the  prevalent 
tendency  to  warm  the  film  fingers  over 
fires  built  from  $1,000  bills. 

That  accounts  for  many  of  the  absurd 
stories  of  money-spending  one  hears  in 
movie  circles.  Many  of  the  true  stories 
are  absurd  enough,  but  not  all  of  the  absurd 
yams  are  tme.  Outsiders  gain  exag¬ 
gerated  ideas  of  the  inside  conditions  by 
listening  to  the  fantastic  stories  told  by 
insiders.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  large 
investors  in  one  of  the  producing  com¬ 
panies,  and  who  by  reason  of  that  invest¬ 
ment  was  a  director  in  the  company, 
brought  his  son  to  the  manager.  The  son 
had  been  a  staff -captain  in  France,  was  a 


to  the  business  had  in  three  weeks  stopped 
leaks  in  one  office  that  totaled  up  $34,000 
a  year.  In  another  company,  the  man  who 
had  most  of  the  money  found  that  his 
underlings  had  cheated  him  out  of  $340,000 
in  one  year.  He  would  not  prosecute. 
“Let  them  go,”  said  he.  “There  is  money 
enough  for  all.”  A  company  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  was  reorganize,  and  a  man  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  business  was 
put  in  charge.  He  stopped  enough  wast¬ 
age  to  put  the  business  on  a  paying  basb  in 
the  first  month,  .  , 

.\bout  6,000  feet  of  film  go  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  five-reel  picture.  One  of  the 
studios  not  long  ago  spent  $2S2,000  on 
one  story.  The  star  did  not  like  to  work 
from  a  scenario,  he  said.  He  depended  on 
inspiration.  In  order  to  be  certain  that 
his  inspiration  should  not  be  shackled,  he 
had  engaged  a  director  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  making  of  pictures,  but  was  a 
kind  and  indulgent  friend.  He  paid  the 
director  $300  a  day.  On  one  occasion  they 
had  a  falling  out  and  the  director  pouted 
in  his  bungalow  for  three  days.  “What  of 
it?”  laughed  the  indulgent  star.  “I  do 
worse  things  myself.” 

But  it  was  not  businesslike.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  film  is  trifling,  but  with  every 
hour’s  delay  the  footage-cost  increases. 
Actors  must  be  paid,  and  usually  fed,  when 
they  are  on  the  lot.  The  overhead  ex¬ 
pense  mns  all  the  time.  Six  hundred 
preople  and  six  elephants  were  taken  by 
another  company  to  a  rural  location. 
Then  the  star  and  the  director  had  a  dis¬ 
agreement.  The  director  alleged  that  the 
star  was  a  fathead,  this  being  a  hi^y 
technical  term  often  employed  in  the 
business,  while  the  star  asserted  that  the 
director  could  not  shoot  a  blackboard  with 
a  wet  sponge,  not  to  speak  of  a  picture. 
Eventuiilly  the  600  people  and  the  six 
elephants  marched  gaily  back  to  town. 
No  one  worried.  The  600  were  paid  and 
assured  of  another  day’s  work,  the  director 
soothed  the  star.  The  cashier  paid  the 
bills. 


permanently  wrong.  Then  it  dismisses 
him  from  friendly  memory.  He  must 
build  up  a  new  reputation  by  a  succession 
of  better  stories  and  that  is  done  slowly. 
A  true  artist  like  Chaplin  makes  but  two  or 
three  stories  a  year.  A  poor  story  would 
injure  him,  but  his  policy  of  restriction  has 
greatly  added  to  his  value. 

“It  was  Chaplin  who  stqjped  the  flu 
epidemic,”  the  managers  say. 

Perhaps  they  are  wrong,  but  this  is  their 
reasoning:  For  five  weeks  the  flu  had 
raged.  In  the  West  people  wore  flu 
masks.  The  film  houses  and  regular 
theatres  were  closed.  Dqiartment-stores 
suffered.  The  film  manufacturers  agreed 
to  produce  nothing  for  a  period  in  order  to 
save  the  situation  financially.  Then 
Chaplin’s  second  film  of  the  year  was  put 
on  Uie  market. 

“We  could  not  keep  the  houses  closed,” 
say  the  managers.  “The  pec^le  would  not 
stand  it.  So  we  recqiened  them — ^and 
nothing  happened.  There  was  no  more 
flu  than  there  had  been.  A  ghost  had  been 
laid.” 

With  stars,  producers,  authors,  directors 
and  theatre-owners  more  or  less  organized 


college  graduate  and  spoke  several  lan¬ 
guages.  He  wanted  a  position  in  the 
foreign  department  of  the  picture  company. 

“And  what  salary  do  you  expect?”  ask^ 
the  manager. 

“I  can  begin,”  said  the  aspirant,  “at 
$15,000  a  year.” 

The  staff-captain’s  feelings  were  hurt 
when  he  discovered  that  while  this  com¬ 
pany  firmly  believes  in  the  value  of  coUege- 
bred  men — believes  in  them  so  stron^y 
that  each  year  it  employs  fifteen  or  twenty, 
and  that  most  of  its  district  managers 
have  diplomas  in  their  trunks — it  only  be¬ 
lieves  in  them  fifteen  dollars’  worth  a  week 
at  the  begirming.  It  puts  them  in  over¬ 
alls  and  starts  them  doing  up  bundles.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  college  man  beside 
dead  languages  it  is  developed  in  this  way. 
The  staff-captain  said  he  would  take  his 
services  to  some  other  company.  Yet  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  business. 

“The  weekly  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  is  not  less  than  one  million 
dollars,”  said  one  manager,  “and  of  that 
fully  one-fourth  is  thrown  away.” 

That  seemed  rather  an  extravagant 
estimate,  imtil  I  learned  that  a  newcomer 


But  the  waste  is  by  no  means  the  most 
serious  feature  of  the  present  situation. 
There  is  a  cynical  belief  prevalent  tlwt 
while  very  few  of  the  producing  companies 
made  money  last  year,  an  even  smaller 
mxmber  of  officials  of  the  producing  com¬ 
panies  failed  to  make  a  great  deal.  It 
is  open  season  for  stockholders  all  the 
year  round  in  some  parts  of  the  moving- 
picture  world.  So  notorious  is  it  that  the 
investor  is  not  always  given  a  fair  show  for 
his  white  alley,  that  many  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  men  in  the  business  ad\’ise  the 
small  stockbuyer  to  keep  out  until  con¬ 
ditions  have  stabilized.  For  the  time 
being,  according  to  F.  B.  Warren  of  the 
W.  W.  Hodkinson  Co.,  it  is  a  big 
btisiness.  Only  those  who  have  facilities 
for  watching  their  financial  eggs  are  apt 
to  be  haii^y  near  this  basket. 

I  have  compared  the  motion-picttwe 
industry  to  that  of  the  oil  business  in  its 
early  days,  and  this  parallel  seems  exact 
when  one  considers  what  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  small  investor.  Not  long  ago 
a  man  bought  stock  in  a  subsidiary  ewn- 
pany  of  one  of  the  large  organizations.  It 


Desire  Something  Better? 

RE  glad  if  you  have  this  desire,  for  it  promotes 
^  invention  and  human  progress,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  good  things  of  life  that  make  2?our 
world  more  glorious — like  this  magnificent  new 
Winton  Six. 

Seeing  this  car,  you  will  know  that  yesterday’s 
cars  are  surpassed,  that  here  are  new  thrills,  new 
enjoyments,  nev?  happiness  awaiting  you.  Beauty 
that  captivates,  power  and  speed  that  laugh  at 
miles  and  hardest  hills,  comfort  and  style  beyond 
previous  “bests,”  a  mechanism  that  harmonizes 
with  ’pour  needs  and  stays  in  tune — all  these  are 
yours  in  this  newest  Winton  Six,  the  surprise 
car  of  1919.  May  sOe  send  ^ou  literature? 
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met  with  success- in  its  productions,  but  its 
profit^  were  siphoned  into  the  treasury  of 
the  parent  corporation;  Sometimes  the 
employment  agenci^,  which  furnish  the 
extra  men  and  women  needed  by  picture 
companies,  are  paid  extravagantly,  ^me- 
where  in  the  background  is  an  official  of  the 
company  that  pa)rs.  Enormous  salaries 
are  paid  useless  people.  Purchases  are 
made  only  after  the  intermediary  profits 
have  been  arranged.  In  a  word,  the  same 
tricks  and  devices  are  encountered  that 
seem  common  to  undeveloped  industries  in 
other  generations.'  -Tfumim  nature  changes 
but  slightly  from  year  to  year.  • 

“A  new  angel  comes  to  town  every  day,” 
said  one  qmic,  .“and  not  many  get  away 
with  their  feathers  unbum^.” 

The  lure  for  the  new  angels  is.  <rf  course, 
the  huge  profits  that  are  made  when  a 
good  picture  is  well  distributed  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  are'hOHestly  kept.  “Daddy  Long- 
legs”  has  already  taken  in  $750,000  in 
rentals  in  the  United  States  alone.  Am¬ 
bassador  Gerard’s  “Four -Years  in- Ger¬ 
many”  was  put  out  at  a  profit  of  almost 
$800,000.  Paul  Rainey’s  “African  Hunt” 
was  sold  by  Rainey  for  $15,000,  and  the 
distributor  made  $500,000  from  it. 
“Where  Are  My  Children?”  was  made  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000  and  netted  $300,000.  Not 
long  ago,  a  small  group  had  an  idea  for  a 
good  picture.  By  beating  the  bushes  they 
managed  to  gather  up  $20,000  and  with  it 
they  launched  a’  career  as  “independents.” 
In  five  months  they  have  received  $90,000 
from  their  film  and  it  is  still  running.  An¬ 
other  man  had  $10,000  and  an  idea.  He 
hired  a  camera-man  and  a  director,  mobil¬ 
ized  a  company  at  the  agencies,  and  has 
received  $300,000  in  rentals.  Another 
man  wrote  four  short  comedies.  Just  now 
there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  comedies, 
for  the  whole  world  seems  to  want  to 
laugh.  He  has  been  offered  $20,000  each 
for  the  three  he  has  completed — and  the  man 
who  made  the  offer  has  not  seen  the  films. 

With  the  market  for  good  pictures 
larger  than  the  supply,  the  antagonism 
between  the  big  producers  and  the  inde¬ 
pendents  grows  from  day  to  day.  On  the 
one  side  b  the  constant  effort  so  to  control 
the  exhibiting  market  by  means  of  close 
organization  that  the  exhibitor  must  take 


what  the  producer  wishes  to  give  him. 
On  the  other  b  the  contention  that  the 
exhibitor  be  permitted  to  make  up  his 
house  programs  on  the  basis  of  merit  by 
renting  what  films  he  pleases  in  the  open 
market.  Thb  initial  disagreement  b  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  financial  discord.  The 
greater  producers  have  enormous  overhead 
expenses  which  continue  whether  the^-  arc 
putting  out  pictures  or  merely  quarreling 
among  themselves.  .  One  man~  tol(^  me 
that  it  b-not  practicable  to  go  into  the 
film-producing  and  dbtributing  business 
now  with  less  than  $10^QD(k000  capiral. 
.On  the  other  hand  the'^harpsh^^rs 
gainble  ab  they  might  at  the  race-track. 
When  they  have  stopped  shooting  a  picture 
thw  costs  are  ended,  for  it-fc  then' tiuned . 
over  to  a  distributing  agency.  They  may 
have  put  over  a  hundred-tO:<)ne  shot,*  irr 
racing  parlance.  At  the  worst  they  have 
but  lost  the  comparatively  small  sum  they 
have  invested. 

Even  that  b  not  likely,  if  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence  has  been  display^  in  the  selection 
of  the  story  and  the  making  of  the  film. 
One  great  ^tributor  told  me  that  “I  will 
buy  twenty-five  films  to-day,  give  the 
nuikers  the  money  they  have  spent,  and 
rent  them  on  a  percentage  basis,  if  1  can 
get  the  films.”  This  is  on  the  assumption 
that  the  films  have  been  made  by  men  who 
know  their  business.  Even  when  the  film 
has  not  been  so  made,  this  dbtributor 
often  finds  it  profitable.  He  takes  the 
weary  miles -of  wasted  footage,  turns'  it 
over  to  an  expert  film  editor,  and  the  latter 
either  remakes  the  story  or  by  the  inter¬ 
jection  of  subtitles  makes  an  entirely  new 
tale.  Wonders  are  sometimes  done. 

Advertbing  selb  the  film  after  the  dis¬ 
tributor  gets  it.  Not  long  ago  a  producer 
determined  to  make  a  new  star.  He  took 
a  young  woman  who  was  almost  unknown 
to  the  pictxue  stage,  made  a  picture  of 
which  ^e  was  the  principal,  and  then 
erected  electric-light  stands  in  twenty-five 
cities.  He  said  that  hb  advertbing  cost 
him  $240,000  and  it  certainly  cost  him 
$100,000.  At  the  bottom  of  each  huge 
flare  a  line  appeared  in  which  a  space  was 
blank:  “This  picture  will  appear  at  the 
-  Theatre.” 

It  did  not  take  the  exhibitors  of  the 


twenty-five  cities  long  to  see  the  point 
Soon  they  were  bidding  against  each  other 
for  the  picture.  The  advertiser  fundoubt- 
edly  got  his  mon^  back  out 'of  the  hist- 
run  rentab,  and  b  on  his  way  to  hi^ 
profits  now.  When  Ntizimova  went  into 
the  pictures  New  York'  treated  her  rather ' 
coldly.  She  had  been  a  star  on  the  legiti¬ 
mate  stage  with  a  rather  limited  popu- 
•larity,  but  the  masses  which  keq>  the 
’^movies  going  did  not  care  for  her.  The 
'exhibitora  would  not-  rent  the  Nazimova 
ifilms  at' all.  In  despair,  the  dbtribittor 
gave  hef^firttt-film  to  one  Broadway  house 
and  spent  $1,000  in  ^vertising  the  wed. 
Her  pictures  have'  been  going  very  well 
ever  .^ce.  ,  (  '  ^  ' 

Outside  of  New  York  there  b  a  trustful 
belief  that  the-New  York  verdict  is  offitfle 
consequence  in  inatters  of  art,  dress  and 
the  theatre.  •  Perhaps' that  b  true,  but  the 
New 'York  judgment  b  al^st  condusiw 
with  the  movies.  The  explanation  is  thu 
]^e  14,000  exhibitors  can  not  ^ee  the 
pictures  they  display,^each  weeL  They 
depend  on  that  one  of  the  forty  key  dties 
which  b  nearest  them,  and  the  forty  key 
cities  watch  New  York.  On  one  occasion 
a  dbtributor  had  a  film  that  had  proupl 
a  colossal  disappointment.  Rather  than 
.  confess  defeat  he  rented  the  Park  ThcM» 
in  New  York  for  three  weeks,  hired  in 
orchestra,  decked  the  place  with  flowen, 
made  a  mighty  to-do  in  the  papers  and 
gave  passes  to  every  one  who  would  take 
them.  New  York  was  impressed  by 'the 
tom-tomming  and  believed  it  liked  the 
picture.  Then  the  rest  of  the  countiy 
followed  New  York. 

'  If  a  picture  is  popular  the  money  faiily 
deluges  the  fortunate  owners.  From 
eighty  to  ninety  cc^ies  are  made  of  each 
big  success,  and  a  good  picture  b  m  (k- 
mand  for  eighteen  months  in  each  countiy 
shown.  As  high  as  $3,500  has  been  paid 
for  the  first  run  of  a  fine  picture  in  Nw 
York  or  Chicago,  and  the  ribbon  keeps  dr- 
culating  until  it  b  finally  rented  for  fiw 
dollars  a  week.  By  that  time  it  Iw 
reached  the  last  stages  of  flickering  dis¬ 
repair.  Last  year  ahnost  1,500  copiei  of 
various  pictures  in  which  Tom  ^ 
starred  were  being  rented  in  the  United 
States  alone. 


In  November  there  will  be  another  article  by  Mr.  Corey  about  the  movies — this  time  almost  all  about  the  stars. 


OLD  SHIPS  ; 

By  David  J^orton 

T^ERE  b  a  memory  stays  upon  old  ships, 

A  weightless  cargo  in  the  musty  hold — 

Of  bright  lagoons  and  prow-caressing  lips. 

Of  stormy  midnights — and  a  tale  untold. 

They  have  remembered  islancb  in  the  dawn, 

.And  windy  capes  that  tried  their  slender  spars. 
And  tortuous  channeb  where  their  keeb  have  gone. 
And  calm,  blue  nights  of  stillness  and  the  stars. 

Ah,  never  think  that  shij^  forget  a  shore. 

Or  bitter  seas,  or  winds  that  made  them  wise; 
There  is  a  dr^m  upon  them  evermore; 

And  tbere.be  some  who  say  that  sunk  ships  rise 
To  seek  familiar  harbors  in  the  night. 

Blowing  like  mists,  their  spectral  sails  alight. 
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Improve  Your  Sleep 


It  8  the  sound,  dreamless,  completely 
comfortable  sleep  that  rebuilds  toil' 
worn  bodies,  that  turns  you  out  in  the 
morning  renewed,  clear'eyed  and  alert. 


A/o  900  any 


Brmmkts  im  9  cities.  Made  mnd  sctd  in  North  Atimmtic  Stmtes 
ty  Burton^Dixie  Corporation,  N.  Y, 

SOUTHEXN  D/STRrSUTOBS 
Chittomdem  d*  Eastman,  Bnr/injrton,  towa 
Belknap  Hardwaoe  and Mans^/ae taring  Co,,  LomsvilU,  Ky, 
Peck  Br  Hills  Furniture  Co.,  Francisco, 

^es  Angeles,  Denver 


Way  Sas^CM  Spring  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Mnn. 


— is  nature's  first  aid  in  persuading  healthful,  rest¬ 
ful  sleep.  Way  patented  constructiem  prevents 
sagging.  Occupants  don't  roll  to  center.  All 
metal — n(^less — sanitary — can't  tear  bedding. 
25  year  guarantee  with  each  spring.  Ask  your 
Way  D^ler  about  our  30  nights'  free  trial  offer. 


Writ*  for  tiM  mterMtmc  “Way**  boohfat 
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she  hadn’t  had  his.  Then  there  was  a  little 
invalid  sister  and  he  longed  for  news  of  her. 

Harry,  one  of  the  officers  told  me,  was 
always  veiy  cool  in  the  raids  and  patrols; 
three  different  times  he  had  probably  saved 
the  lives  of  imwary  companions.  When 
his  battalion  was  pushing  up  toward  the 
\'esle,  I  passed  through  the  woods  where 
they  lay  in'  reserve.  I  could  see  them  at  a 
distance  through  the  broken  trees.  I 
could  see  the  pathetic  little  fox-holes  they 
had  dug  for  protection  against  shells.  I 
could  see,  next  to  the  road,  fresh  graves  and 
unpainted  crosses  of  soldiers  just  buried. 

I  had  not  the  courage  to  go  to  those  boys  I 
had  known  in  Alsace.  I  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age,  for  I  was  nursing  in  an  evacuation  hos¬ 
pital  in  Chateau-Thierry,  and  I  knew  too 
well  what  those  eager,  up>-going  soldiers 
would  presently  become. 

A  few  days  later,  when  that  hospital 
moved  back,  I  went  across  the  street  to  a 
field  hospital.  I  pushed  open  the  daps  of  a 
brown,  rain-soaked  tent  and  entered. 
There  on  the  muddy  ground  were  two  long 
rows  of  litters  bearing  wounded  men.  On 
one  of  them  lay  Harry.  He  was  suffering 
from  shell-shock  and  gas,  but  he  didn’t 
want  to  be  separated  from  his  company  and 
so  he  influenced  a  medical  officer  to  let  him 
rest  a  day  or  so.  Then  he  went  back,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  July  and  early 
August  he  assisted  in  the  strenuous  push 
toward  the  Vesle.  In  late  August  and 
early  September  he  was  in  the  drive  at 
Juvigny,  north  of  Soissons;  in  early  Octo¬ 
ber  he  was  pushing  northwest  of  V^erdun. 
On  October  fourteenth,  in  an  attack  on  the 
famous  hill  near  Romagne,  his  battalion 
was  held  up  because  of  intense  machine- 
gun  fire  and  grenades.  Harry  volun¬ 
teered  as  one  of  a  combat  patrol  which  cut 
through  the  enemy  lines,  captured  the 
machine  gims,  killed  several  Germans,  and 
forced  a  larger  number  to  surrender,  en¬ 
abling  the  regiment  to  advance.  But  a 
grenade  and  some  bullets  woimded  him 
severely. 

Behind  this  bald  account  of  travel  and 
achievement  the  sympathetic  reader 
will  feel  the  real  emotional  connotations — 
the  suspense  of  the  raids  and  patrols  in 
Alsace  when  he  was  learning  war — think  how 
much  experience  under  fire  it  takes  to  learn 
whether  shells  are  coming  or  going!  Then 
that  hard  work  in  the  drive  from  the  Marne 
to  the  Vesle,  shells  and  bullets,  burning  sun 
and  scant  meals,  and  utter,  utter  weariness. 
Then  the  ^ell-shock  and  gas  which  he 
ignored  and  the  return  to  those  horrors 
which  he  knew  so  well.  Next,  the  hike  to 
Juvigny,  and  again  to  Verdun  and  again 
toward  Romagne,.  while  the  weather 
changed  to  that  anguish  of  water  and  mud 
and  weariness  and  lagging  that  drove  some 
men  mad.  I  know  it  did,  because  I  have 
seen  them,  have  heard  their  ravings.  And 
finally,  that  volunteer  action  of  his  which 
must  have  seemed  to  him  very  likely  to 
spell  death.  A  man  of  this  caliber  surely 
would  justify  the  trust  of  a  good  position. 

In  all  this  time  Harry  had  not  received 
his  back  pay,  nor  had  he  heard  from  home. 
When  he  reached  the  United  States  and 
was  able  to  communicate  with  his  people, 
he  learned  that  his  sister  was  very  ill,  that 
his  mother  had  received  only  one  letter 


BACKWASH 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

from  him  and  that  she  had  been  ill  too, 
largely  from  grief  and  anxiety.  When  he 
was  able  to  go  home  on  furlough,  he  found 
that  he  could  not  get  his  old  position  back. 
His  employer  said  that  he- would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  do  full  work  in  a  machine- 
shop,  and  that  he’d  better  try  something 
else. 

He  and  his  mother  both  had  canvassed 
every  possibility.  There  seemed  no  work 
in  his  town  available  for  a  boy  who  was  still 
lame  and  weak.  He  couldn’t,  said  the 
prospective  employers,  expect  them  to  turn 
men  off  for  him,  could  he?  Production 
wasn’t  what  it  had  been;  things  were  a  little 
slack.  Later,  perhaps,  there  might  be  an 
oHX)rt  unity. 

“If  there  was  any  way  of  looking  after 
my  mother,”  Harry  said,  “I  would  take 
some  of  these  trade-learning  opportunities 
the  Government  offers;  but  with  her  and 
the  kid  I’m  as  tied  as  a  married  man.  I’ve 
got  to  get  work.  I  came  back  after  my 
furlough  to  this  hospital,  and  I  talked  to 
other  fellows  that  had  been  on  a  furlough 
and  been  around  inquiring  for  their  jobs 
and  got  turned  down  the  same  as  I  had.  I 
tell  you  I  have  passed  soldiers  on  the  street, 
men  that  had  been  through  hell,  and  they 
were  selling  pencils  at  back  doors,  or  trying 
to  take  orders  for  books.  Now,  you  may 
say  that  there  are  some  sbldiers  putting  up 
hard-luck  stories  that  are  fakes,  and  maybe 
it’s  so.  WTiy  shouldn’t  there  be  crooks 
among  soldiers?  Lord  knows,  if  you  took 
four  million  civilians,  and  stood  on  Broad¬ 
way  at  Forty-second  Street,  and  watched 
them  pass,  you’d  find  some  crooks  among 
them.  Maybe  some  of  the  soldiers  that 
have  gone  back  to  the  office  jobs  are  loafing 
on  them.  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised,  for  liv¬ 
ing  the  way  we  did  over  there  doesn’t  tend 
to  teach  a  man  office  discipline.  It  takes 
some  time  to  come  back.  I  hear,  too,  that 
some  fellows  don’t  want  the  same  jobs; 
that  they  say  to  their  bosses:  ‘I’ve  given  a 
year  and  a  half  of  my  life  and  I  want  some¬ 
thing  better  than  this.’  Well,  is  that  a 
crime?  Why  couldn’t  it  be  called  justifi¬ 
able  ambition? 

“But  allowing  for  all  exceptions,  it’s 
a  shame  for  so  many  soldiers  to  have 
to  beg  for  work  and  be  turned  down. 
You  may  tell  me  there  are  some  good  peo¬ 
ple  on  committees  trying  to  find  work  for 
soldiers.  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  of  such  people.  A  fellow 
was  telling  me  that  there  was  a  Bolshevik 
meeting  here  the  other  day  in  New  York, 
and  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
those  present  were  returned  soldiers. 
Well,  I  don’t  blame  them. 

“I  tell  you  I’ve  thought  of  things  a  whole 
lot  since  my  furlough,  and  talked  them  over 
with  other  fellows.  When  I  used  to  hear 
fellows  talking  I.  W.  W.  stuff  I  used  to 
think:  ‘Aw,  go  on,  you  poor  fish!  You’re 
either  lazy  or  no  gO(^  in  some  way.  You 
want  to  get  something  for  nothing  and  you 
think  if  you  upset  the  apple-cart  you’ll  get 
some  pickings.’ 

“That’s  what  I  used  to  say,  but  now  the 
shoe  is  pinching  my  own  foot.  If  I’d  never 
had  to  go  overseas,  I’d  go  on  taking  my 
chance.  But  I  did  go  overseas  and  pro¬ 
tected  these  people  who  refuse  now  to  give 
me  any  sort  of  chance.  The  very  thing  I 
did  for  them,  help  save  them  by  tak^ 


fourteen  wounds,  is  the  very  reasem  the\- 
give  for  refusing  me  work — I’m  not  stn»g 
enough,  they  say.  Well,  they  owe  me  some¬ 
thing  for  my  weakness  and  they  aren’t  (k- 
cent  enough  to  pay  the  debt. 

“You  may  tell  me  that,  when  in  New 
York  City,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  out  of  work,  some  of  them  are  bound 
to  be  returned  soldiers.  All  right,  but 
there’s  something  wrong  with  a  countn 
that  doesn’t  make  provisions  for  the  un¬ 
employed.  There  are  Europ>ean  countries 
that  have  industrial  insurance  and  old-age 
pensions;  where  an  old  man  that  has  worn 
himself  out  with  work  isn’t  scrapped  like  an 
old  machine.  I  used  to  think  that  the 
United  States  led  the  world,  but  in  some 
ways  it’s  a  darned  long  way  behind  the 
procession.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  this  country  I  went  over  to  die  for. 
I  had  confidence  in  the  Govermnent,  and 
now  I’ve  lost  it.  Look  at  the  peace  thej 
made  with  Germany  for  one  thing.  Forty 
millions  of  indemnity.  Who  bears  the 
burden?  The  common  people  of  Germany. 
Why  didn’t  they  make  the  Junker  das 
pay?  They  could  have  stipulated  that,  but 
they  didn’t.  And  why?  Because  the  rich 
of  the  Allies  side  with  the  rich  of  the 
enemy.  Not  even  the  price  we  comuMu 
fellows  paid  with  our  blood  can  keep  the 
rich  of  the  countries  from  hanging  to¬ 
gether. 

“Now,  by  Jove,  I’m  with  the  Reds.  I’m 
in  the  class-fight  business  to  the  finish.  I 
fought  for  these  people,  and  now  I  can 
fight  them.  If  common  decency  won’t 
make  them  give  me  a  fair  show,  I’D  try 
violence.  I  don’t  know  how  yet,  W I  had 
brains  and  pep  before  I  went  to  Frana. 
Now,  I’ll  turn  them  against  society  as  it  is 
organized  to-day.” 

Dangerous  doctrine — and  the  boy  was  in 
no  condition  to  hear  reason,  to  look  at  tht 
other  side.  I  sat  in  that  green  paA  with 
him  and  listened  to  his  bitter  voice.  I  saw 
the  sunny  pavements,  the  white-dai 
laughing  chilclren,  the  adults  reading  boob 
and  magazines,  the  easy  policemen.  But  I 
saw,  too,  a  muddy  road  in  France,  and 
bowed,  plodding,  mud-caked  figures  push¬ 
ing  on,  pushing  on,  teeth  set,  eyes  staring, 
jaws  dropped.  I  saw  a  shell  that  smashed 
down  upon  them  at  the  cross-roads,  and 
tore  a  gap  in  the  ranks,  a  gap  that  closed  up 
quickly,  becatise  the  line  must  march  « 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  at  home. 


may  meet  on  this  side  as  a  challenge  to  go 
on  fighting,  only  as  civilians,  not  as  sol¬ 
diers.  Perhaps  because  in  France  they 
were  rigidly  a  part  of  a  machine  under 
strict  discipline,  they  exercise  their  fw 
thoughts  the  more.  Well  practised  inthe 
most  primitive  action,  they  have  come  bna 
for  other  action:  they  would  take  part  m 
the  gr^t  drive  of  progress  in  the 
for  which  they  have  given  so  much.  Sim 
soldiers  will  be  invaluable  in 
bridge  this  chasm  which  separates  thepom 
of  view  of  the  soldiers  and  the  civiliMa, 
There  are  thousands  of  returned  soh^ 
to  whom  the  war  was  a  spiritual  univtw^ 
They  have  won  an  imderstanding  aw 
tcflerance  b^ond  their  years.  They 
learned  to  give  without  grudging,  te  p»™* 
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PRINCL  ALBERT 


CRIMP  CUT 
lOMC  tURNINC  PIPt  an! 
CitARtTTt  TOBACCO 


your  tongue  at  any  stage!  Bite  and  parch  are  cut 
out  by  our  patented  process.  Want  you  to  know 
right  here,  and  now,  that  Prince  Albert  will  be  as 
gentle  with  your  tongue  as  a  toy  purr-kitty  is  with  a 
stuffed  mouse!  You  can  rip  champeen-smokespeed- 
records  right  up  the  back  with  P.  A  for  packing! 

You  don’t  need  a  percentage  table  to  figure  out 
what  Prince  Albert’s  quality  and  flavor  and  fra¬ 
grance  will  do  for  your  happiness  every  time  the 
clock  ticks!  You’ll  get  the  answer  quick!  And, 
now  it’s  your  draw!  Prince  Albert  is  sold  in 
toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red  tins,  handscxne  pound  and 
half  pound  tin  humidors,  and,  in  that  classy,  prac¬ 
tical  pound  crystal  glass  humidor  with 
sponge-moistener  top  that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition! 

^  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

SiyflH  Wiiwtoii.Salein,  N.  C. 


SAY,  what  a  trick  you’ll  turn  for  your  tongue 
and  taste  and  temp>er  when  you  finally  get  down 
to  bed-rodc  smt^es  and  let  some  of  that  topjoy 
Prince  Albert  float  into  your  system!  Just  will 
put  the  quiz  into  your  thinktank  as  to  how  much 
pipe  or  cigarette-rolling  fun  you’ve  gone  shy  on — 
and,  you’ll  work  in  a  lot  of  double  headers  for 
quite  a  spell  to  get  all-square! 

What’s  the  idea  kidding  yourself  when  you  know 
what  P.  A  will  do  for  your  smokespot;  when  you 
know  what  it  is  doing  for  men  all  over  the  civilized 
world!  You  can’t  hit  a  happier  job  than  to  stock  a 
supply  of  Prince  Abert,  jam  that  joy’us  jimmy 
pipe  chuck-fiill  and  blaze  away!  Why, 
it’s  like  falling  into  feathers  when  — 

you’ve  been  batting- it-out-on-a-board! 

Prince  Abert  just  can’t  help  doing 
you  a  clever  turn  because  it  won’t  bite 


smoke 
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waste  and  stupidity,  even  cruelty  and  sin;  food!  WTiy,  upon  my  soul,  it’s  you!” 


to  see  the  generous  and  fine  things  in  hu¬ 
man  nature;  to  believe  that  somehow  good 


“How  are  you,  laddie?” 

“Fine  and  dandy.  Lots  of  bullets  and 


must  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.  Sometimes  some  bits  of  shrapnel;  but,  Lord,  they  can 


they  are  “roughnecks,”  and  sometimes  they 
are  those  to  whom  we  apply  the  technical 
term  of  “gentlemen.”  But  any  of  them 


pick  ’em  out.  The  cocoa  ’ll  keep  me  going 
till  I  get  to  the  hospital.  I’m  all  right.” 

Six  wounds,  but  he  was  all  right!  I  saw 


would  qualify  as  a  vessel  for  what  Matthew  him  again  only  a  few  days  since,  lame, 


Arnold  calls  “sweetness  and  light.” 


pretty  pale,  and  weak  still  in  body,  but  not 


The  best  example  I  know  is  my  friend  in  his  spirit.  I  soon  found  that  Sid,  too. 


Sidney.  The  first  time  I  saw  ^id,  he  was 
in  a  hospital  in  Neuilly,  in  May  of  1918. 
He  had  been  wouncfed  at  Cantigny.  I 
didn’t  single  him  out  from  any  one  else 


had  no  chance  of  getting  his  old  job  back. 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  get  something,”  he 
said.  “Two  or  three  of  the  fellows  have 
taken  jobs  not  as  good  as  they  had  and  will 


then.  I  just  happened  to  remember  his  stick  to  them  till  they  can  get  something 
face,  so  when  I  ran  across  him  in  Beney,  we  better.  The  way  I  look  at  it  is,  we  have  to 
were  able,  sitting  in  a  dugout,  to  exchange  have  patience  here  at  home,  same  as  we  did 
some  “Do  you  remember”  talk.  Also,  we  at  the  front;  p>atience  and  undersMnding. 
discussed  the  patience  and  cheerfulness  of  In  the  first  place,  these  folks  at  home  have 


soldiers. 


been  working  hard  to  win  the  war  and 


“At  home,”  Sid  said,  “I  used  to  kick  if  they’ve  got  alF^rts  of  business  troubles  to 
things  didn’t "  go  right.  Well,  sitting  consider.  Take  my  old  boss.  His  cost  of 
around  in  the  mud  over  here  I  have  begun  living  has  gone  up,  and  his  profits  haven’t 
to  think  a  lot  about  some  of  the  older  peo-  increased,  and  there’s  a  woman  holding 
pie  I  know.  They  take  things  just  as  they  down  my  job.  Well,  he  pays  her  less  than 
come,  I  notice;  don’t  kick  much.  Life  he  did  me,  and  she  supports  her  mother  on 
seems  to  teach  them  that;  Well,  the  war  it.  That’s  tdl  ri^t.  I  can’t  expect  him  to 
strikes  me  as  just  a  lot  of  concentrated  life,  create  a  job  for  me;  he  can’t  tifford  it.  I 
It’s  been  that  to  me,  anyhow.  If  ever  I  do  caii’t  expect  other  men  to  employ  me  when 
kick,  it’s  sort  of  from  force  of  habit.  I  hon-  they  don’t  need  me.  It  was  their  luck  to 
estly  don’t  want  to  very  much.  I  let  the  be  older,  and  wish  to  do  their  bit  by  buying 
bad  luck  go  with  a  grin,  and  if  not,  with  set  Liberty  bonds  and  economizing  on  food.  It 
teeth,  and  I  try  not  to  covmt  it  at  all.  The  was  my  luck  to  be  young  and  have  to  fi^t. 
good  luck  I  count  as  clear  velvet.  It  may  Course,  lots  of  the  fellows  over  here  were 
not  be  a  logical  way  of  looking  at  life,  but  slackers  or  profiteers.  That  means  they 
it’s  a  practical  way.  Sitting  here  in  the  didn’t  do  their  duty.  It  doesn’t  give  me 
mud  and  getting  old  myself,  I  figure  that  any  excuse  for  not  doing  mine.  Lots  of 
is  about  the  way  the  nice  middle-aged  peo-  the  fellows  are  sore  because  folks  don’t  im- 
ple  I  know  at  home  look  at  things.  Being  derstand  what  we’ve  been  up  against  in 
a  good  ^rt  is  about  as  good  a  thing  as  France.  Well,  I’m  not.  I’ll  tell  you 
any  one  can  contribute  to  the  world.”  why.  In  my  home  town  there  are  a  lot 

of  G.  A.  R.  veterans.  When  I  was  a 
^  I  'HAT,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  was  kid  I’d  listen  to  their  stories  till  I  heard 
A  theohilosoohvof  Sid.aeedtwentv-two.  them  all  once  or  twice.  When  I  orot  in 


the  philosophy  of  Sid,  aged  twenty-two, 
endowed  through  the  hard  means  of  shot 
and  shell,  with  a  maturity  beyond  his  years. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Remon- 


them  all  once  or  twice.  When  I  got  in 
my  teens  I’d  see  them  sitting  in  front  of 
the  hotel  with  their  chairs  tipp^  back,  and 
if  I  thought  of  them  at  all,  I’d  think,  ‘Gee, 


ville,  another  town  I  can  never  forget.  As  those  old  fellows  are  yarning  yet.  Won- 
I  drove  toward  it  in  an  ambulance  I  could  der  why  they  don’t  try  and  get  jobs?’ 


see  shells  pitting  the  slope  behind  it,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  top  and  marching  down. 


“Did  I  think  whether  they  had  the 
strength  to  work?  I  did  not.  Did  it  ever 


nearer  and  nearer,  imtil  they  crashed  down  occur  to  me  what  they  had  been  through  in 
upon  the  houses.  Great  geysers  of  earth  the  four  years  of  civil  war?  It  did  not. 
and  masonry  shot  up.  I  was  going  to  an  Once  a  year,  on  Decoration  Day,  they  held 
aid  station  that  had  just  been  established  the  stage,  and  at  that  I  don’t  know  but 
there.  Shells,  bri^t  sunshine,  mud  and  a  they  held  it  because  we  love  processions, 
kitchen  in  which  was  the  cook  of  the  Three  By  George!  I’ve  beet^iround  and  talked 
Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Ambulance  Com-  to  every  one  of  those  \Tterans  and  in  my 
pany,  generous,  big-hearted,  mellow-voiced  heart  I’ve  made  each  a  silent  apology.  We 
Roy,  who  shared  his  stove  with  me.  Then  understand  each  other,  those  old  veterans 
the  same  ghastly  panorama,  scenes  of  lit-  and  us  fellows.  We’ve  given  ’em  a  new 
ters  in  the  receiving-room,  orderlies  and  lease  of  life  by  comparing  battles  with 


surgeons  mjectmg  anti- tetanus  serum; 
blo^  and  mud  and  pale  faces,  and  me, 
giving  what  cocoa  I  had  and  what  bread  I 
was  able  to  beg  or  salvage.  Constant 


them. 

“Well,  now,  why  should  I  expect  any 
more  imderstanding  from  civilians  than  I 
used  to  give  those  old  soldiers?  The  war 


soimd  and  movement ;  the  rush  of  the  am-  was  a  long  way  away,  and  now  it  is  getting 


bulances;  the  shufifiing  of  the  feet  of  the 
litter-bearers;  snatches  of  talk. 


to  be  a  long  way  off.  Our  day  is  over;  it’s 
the  civilians  that  are  running  things.  It’s 


“Sure  we  pushed  them  back.  I  was  out  up  to  us  to  get  in  the  swim  with  them. 


all  night  with  those  damned  wounds, 
bleeding  like  a  stuck  pig.”  “Doctor,  will 
it  have  to  come  off,  do  you  think?”  “Can’t 


“Some  fellows  let  it  be  a  disadvantage 
that  they’ve  been  soldiers.  I  figure  to 
make  it  an  advantage.  I’ve  got  experience 


I  have  a  shot  of  morphin,  doctor,  for  God’s  behind  me  that  no  civilian  has,  and  I  am 
sake!”,  “Well,  it’s  curtains  for  me,  all  going  to  see  that  it  enriches  my  life, 
right.”  “Any  more  news  of  this  here  What’s  the  good  of  it,  if  I  can’t  fit  it  into 
peace?  Not  that  it  makes  any  difference  things  here?  There  must  be  ways  and  I’ll 
to  me  now,  but  I  hope  it  will  come  fot  the  find  them  out.  I  don’t  propose  to  let  the 
sake  of  the  poor  bo)rs  out  there  in  the  mud  war  finish  me.  It’ll  just  be  the  take-off  to 
and  water.”  V  '  something  else.” 

Then  Sid  looking  up  and  sa)dng,  “W’ell,  So  there  you  have  them — the  backwash, 
say,  isn’t  this  fine?  Honest-to-God  hot  They  are  civilians  again,  but  they  are  not 


like  you.  Put  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the 
same  room.  Aren’t  you  likely  to  see 
in  two  groups?  The  soldiers  talking  of 
their  concerns  and  the  civilians  of  theirs? 
The  soldiers  have  a  freemasonry  of  their 
own.  They  are  modest  enough,  and  yet 
they  know  they  have  done  heroic  rtiinp 
If  they  come  back  here  and  find  no  work,  or 
positions  poorer  than  they  had,  th6y  suffer 
a  long  psychological  fall.  We  are  used  to 
people  out  of  work,  yet,  after  all,  to  be  out 
of  a  job  is  about  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a  person.  But  to  these  soldiers 
a  fail  like  that  is  like  a  fall  out  of  the  sky. 
We  not  only  want  the  soldiers  back  in 
work,  but  we  wariC  them  back  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  with  us,  and  too  many  of  them  are  not. 

Let  me  quote  you  a  part  of  a  letter  from 
a  boy  of  twenty-three,  out  of  ramp » 
week,  a  boy  who  will  always  have  woric  ^ 
all  good  things  in  life  because  he  has  brains 
and  charm: 

My  [xx>r  old  bean  is  so  crowded  with  parades, 
dinners,  brass  rails,  good  advice  and  flubdub 
of  all  kinds,  that  it’s  hard  to  weed  out  what  I 
want  to  say  and  get  a  Bolshevik  typewriter  to 
record  it.  Every  minute  of  my  time  has  been 
filled  for  two  weeks.  Welcome  and  more  wel¬ 
come  has  been  with  my  down-sitting  and  mine 
uprising.  Hand-shakes  and  offers  to  buy  a 
drink,  barrages  of  looney  questions,  conversa¬ 
tional  test-tube  experiments  to  observe  the 
great  changes  worked  out  in  my  buzzum  as  a 
result  of  the  great  spiritual  experience  of  war. 

Oh,  God!  I  got  out  from  under  the  other 
day  and  visited  the  battery  gang  down  at  the 
university.  We  talked  on  all  the  primitive 

soldier  topics,  rapped  everybody  from - to 

the  ex-captain  and  went  our  several  ways. 

I  am  harming  to  look  back  on  the  war  with 
a  sort  of  wistful  regret.  I  could  not  help  but 
contrast  the  welcome  I  am  getting  from  people 
I  have  not  seen  for  years  with  the  one  I  got 
from  the  boys  I  have  been  separated  from  a 
week.  There  is  a  wide  difference.  Either  the 
world  is  out  of  touch,  or  we  are. 

If  ever  I  meet  a  soldier  who  is  a  loafer,  or 
a  scoundrel,  or  a  Bolshevik,  or  a  criminal,  I 
am  going  to  check  my  natural  human  re¬ 
action  by  a  memory.  I  shall  recall  the  last 
two  pha^  of  the  Argoime  drive,  when  our 
common  heroes  pushed  on,  cold,  often  lack¬ 
ing  hot  food.  They  pushed  throug^i  mud 
and  water,  and  they  slept  in  mud  and 
water.  Picture  the  Argorme  mud  that 
down  a  man’s  feet  with  thick,  suffocatii^ 
heavy  suction,  that  lays  a  weight  on  his 
heart  and  his  brain,  that  makes  him  want 
to  lie  down  and  cry  like  a  baby,  lie  down 
and  die,  rather  than  take  another  step. 
Look  at  the  men  in  khaki,  beating  forward 
like  overtaxed  pack-horses;  look  at  the 
strained  nostrib,  the  open  -  stretched 
mouths,  the  eyes  that  stare  but  see  noth¬ 
ing.  Lmk  at  them  under  the  spray  <rf  the 
machine-gun  fire  from  the  ridges  of  the 
Meuse  River.  Those  men  have  given  us  a 
,  new  pride  in  our  natioiudity. 

,  When  I  think  of  a  soldier  I  get  this  vi^ 

first:  I  met  a  boy  at  Romagne,  a  strag^- 
He  had  very  black  hair,  very  red  cheeks, 
I  and  a  blue-black  beard  was  beginning  to 
show.  He  told  me,  as  I  gave  him  c(^ 
I  and  bread,  that  he  was  hurrying  up  to 
his  company.  He  was  a  very  gay  ^ 
•  laughed  a  good  deal,  and  made  fun  of  tK 
I  toud.  Three  days  later  I  saw  him  bei* 
;  the  road.  His  laughter  had  gone,  and  he 
>  had  an  intent  look.  The  strong  color  was 
there  still — the  red,  the  bkek;  but  Iw 
dead,  with  his  bayonet  outstretched  a®* 
t  his  face  toward  the  enemy. 
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BonVoyagc-If  Any 

{Continued  from  page  29) 


presented  themselves  before  the  passport 
officials  and  explained  the  necessity  of  their 
writing  the  true  history  of  the  great  war. 

It’s  much  easier  to  look  like  a  writer 
than  a  banker.  You  just  get  a  brief-case 
(sometimes  designate  manuscript-bag), 
leave  your  shoes  unshined  and  stick  much 
too  many  things  in  all  your  pockets — 
innumerable  unanswered  letters  are  good 
for  this,  or,  if  you  don’t  get  many  letters, 
newspapers. 

People  get  to  be  writers  in  such  rapid 
ways,  once  they  get  an  attack  of  pass- 
portitis.  There  was  the  young  man  whose 
aunt  once  met  a  famous  editor  at  quite  a 
big  reception.  He  made  that  editor  the 
most  sporting  proposition  about  being  his 
foreign  correspondent.  He  SSiid  he 
wouldn’t  be  sore  if  they  never  printed  a  line 
he  sent. 

All  magazine  and  newspaper  letter- 
beads  had  suddenly  to  be  kept  under 
lock  and  key.  So  many  office  boys 
took  to  writing  themselves  credentuds, 
signing  themselves  lyrically  “Editorial 
.\ssistant.” 

On  the  whole,  journalists  did  pretty  well 
on  passports.  As  long  as  the  ^eets  they 
represented  showed  a  good  pro-war  record 
and  hadn’t  sent  too  many  representatives 
over  already.  Heaven  help  us  when  they 
aD  come  ba^l 

Tourists,  business  men,  journalists. 
Oh,  yes,  lecturers  and  students. 

As  to  students,  no.  “The  department 
does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  issue  pass¬ 
ports  for  temporary  residence  abroad  for 
tduation.’’ 

Lecturers  got  on  better.  But  they  had 
to  make  their  appearance  laden  down  with 
cables  and  letters  from  important  people 
on  the  other  side  clamoring  for  their 
presence,  and  they  had  to  plan  to  stay  over 
a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  people  whose 
hair  has  really  had  a  right  to  turn  white — 
and  that  is  wives.  The  President  managed 
to  get  Mrs.  Wilson  a  passport  twice,  in 
^te  of  the  department’s  shrill  ruling  that 
“Passports  will  not  be  issued  to  women  to 
accompany  their  husbands  to  restricted 
tmitoty  unless  he  is  to  take  up  a  residence 
lor  a  term  of  years,”  but  all  other 
have  been  discriminated  against  to 
the  pomt  where  it  seemed  that  the  depart- 
®«nt  had  really  set  up  as  a  Home-Breaking 
Agency. 

There  were  cases  of  well-known  women 
journalists  who  could  not  go  abroad  in  per- 
suance  of  their  duties  because  they  hil  a 
hu^tand  (not  in  the  service)  who  ha|;^>ened 
to  have  preceded  them  thither. 

,  Just,  how wer,  as  a  matter  of  rough  jus- 
ruling  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
tx^ian^  whose  wives  were  abroad  even  if 
wives  were  in  the  service.  Truly  a 
man-made  world.  A  man  is  always  en¬ 
courage  by  other  men  to  go  about  seeing 
»i>at  his  wife  is  up  to. 

contrary  to  the  custom  in  newspaper 
a  dying  grandmother  stood  a  pretty 
gOM  show  as  a  reason  for  a  passport. 

worried  Irishman  who  wanted  to 
oUhKk  to  the  old  country  because  his 
Md  cow  were  sick  was  sent  away 
i  *®Pty-handed. 


20  Years  of  Service 
Guaranteed 

TN  the  old  days  buying  a  roof 
-*■  very  often  proved  to  be 
something  of  a  gamble. 

Maybe  you  got  just  what 
you  specified,  and  maybe  not. 

The  cost  per  square  foot  was 
too  often  taken  as  the  only 
standard  of  value — frequently 
to  the  owner’s  subsequent 
sorrow. 

Toe/ay  all  this  is  changed. 

It  was  the  Barrett  Specifica¬ 
tion  which  first  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  building  owners  every¬ 
where  to  obtain,  through  their 
local  contractors,  a  standardiz¬ 
ed  roof^  worked  out  by  roofing 
engineers  and  based  on  scien¬ 
tific  principles  of  modern 
roof  construction. 

Today  we  offer  to  guarantee 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  fora 
period  of  20  years  ! 

This  guaranty  is  obtainable 
on  any  roof  of  50  squares  or 
more,  in  any  town  of  25,000 


. 

The  20-Ytar  Bond 

population  or  over,  and  in 
smaller  places, where  our  In¬ 
spection  Service  is  available. 

It  is  a  Surety  Bond,  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar¬ 
anty  Company,  of  Baltimore. 

To  obtain  this  Surety  Bond 
you  have  only  to  insert  in 
your  building  Specifications 
the  following: 

“The  roof  shall  be  laid  according  to 
The  Barrett  Specification  dated  May 
1,  1916,  and  the  roofing  contractor 
shall  secure  for  me  (or  us)  the  20  -  Year 
Guaranty  Bond  therein  mentioned.” 

The  guaranty  costs  you 
nothing.  We  merely  require 
that  the  roofing  contractor  be 
approved  by  us  and  that  we 
be  given  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  construction. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specif  ca- 
//(9«,with  diagrams  ready  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  your  building  plans. 
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Xliomas  Harti^an,  a  sciiool  janitor  of  Brookline,  Massackusetts.  kad 
moments  enou^k  to  make  kis  sckool  famous  for  its  floral  keauty. 


Unimportant  Pe 

Xke  Artist  Janitor 

By  Joan  J^oody 


Glorious  piay 

— and  the  glori¬ 
ous  fun  of  thirst¬ 
quenching  with 
Clicquot  Club  Gin¬ 
ger  Ale.  It’s  on  ice 
now,  waiting  till 
dry  and  dusty  little 
throats  clamor  for 
refreshment  There 
is  no  harm  in  giving 
the  kiddies  all  they 
want  of  this  safe  and 
pure  ginger  drink — 
an  incomparable 
blend  of  purest 
juices  of  lemons  and 
limes,  Jamaica  gin¬ 
ger,  cane  sugar  and 
crystal-clear  spring 
water.  Buy  by  the 
case  from  your 
grocer  or  druggist. 
Serve  whenever 
thirst  puts  in  an 
appearance. 


LL  the  school  janitors  I  happen  he  invented  a  big  new  job  for  himself, 
to  have  known  have  been  to-  He  decided  to  make  the  Runkle  School! 
bacco-stained  ogres  with  a  bower  of  floral  beauty.  No  perfunctw)' 
Jj.  fiendish  cleverness  in  detect-  sprinkling  of  a  few  palms  and  window¬ 
ing  you  cutting  across  their  boxes  for  this  janitor, 

lawn  in  a  courage  born  of  the  He  began  at  the  entrance  of  the  school 

despair  at  being  late  for  school.  and  soon  made  it  the  pride  of  the  nei^bor- 

But  Thomas  Hartigan.  former  janitor  of  hood  with  its  luxuriant  cosmos  and  gerani- 

the  John  D.  Runkle  School  of  Brookline,  urns.  Then  he  got  after  every  single 

Massachusetts,  was  an  entirely  different  schoolroom  in  the  three  school  buildi^ 
proposition.  Far  from  being  chased  off  and  made  them  cool  and  delightful  with 
lawns  by  him,  the  children  gulped  down  a  wealth  of  ferns.  He  didn’t  stop  even 
their  oatmeal  and  came  early  to  school  to  when  he  got  to  the  bicycle-room, 
have  some  fun  with  him.  The  big  boys  Miss  Baker,  the  school  principal, 
had  to  see  him  to  have  him  decide  moot  tains  that  Mr.  Hartigan’s  love  for  plants 
points  as  to  Bob  Brown’s  personal  prowess  actually  quickened  them  to  long  life  and  a 
in  various  lines  as  compared  with  that  of  special  beauty.  Every  now  and  then  a 
Tom  Smith.  And  the  small  boys  had  to  specially  lovely  plant  or  bloom  would  ap- 
see  him  in  regard  to  how  fast  they  were  pear  on  some  teaflier’s  desk  of  whoM  ap- 
getting  to  be  as  strong  as  the  big  boys.  pearance  Mr.  Hartigan.  when  questwntd. 

Mr.  Hartigan  was  Irish,  you  see,  for  one  w’ould  know  nothing  at  all.  He  could  only 
thing,  and  for  another,  he  seemed  to  think  suggest  that  it  was  the  fairies  who  had  b«n 
that  children  sort  of  belonged  around  a  up  to  some  of  their  tricks  during  tlw 
school  and  were  not  just  a  nuisance  de-  This  flower  hobby  of  “the  artist  janitor, 
signed  to  pester  the  life  out  of  a  hard-  »  as  Tom  Hartigan  came  to  be  called,  h*“ 
working  janitor.  its  very  practical  side.  No  flowers  ctb 

Besides  being  a  general  confidant  and  had  to  be  bought  for  school  receptwoSi 
umpire  around  the  playground,  Mr.  Harti-  graduations  and  the  like.  The  school 
gan  was  the  unofficial  assistant  to  each  nished  its  own  adornment.  .Ml  summer 
and  every  teacher  in  the  school.  school  plants  were  watched  over, » that  li 


THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  CO. 
Millis,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Oil  Madame  cherche^-eUe  le 
ebie,  tout  ee  qui  est  a  la  mode? 
ITest-ee  pas  'dans  mon  cher 
Paris?  Paris  tpd  ltd  envois 
mon  parfum — Djer-Kiss  Vex- 
quis,  Djer-Kiss  VadorMe? 

— Kerkoff,  Paris. 

Translation:  Where  does 
Madame  look  for  the  chic, 
the  fashionable?  Is  it  not 
to  my  ovm  dear  Paris? 
Paris  that  sends  her  my 
perfume — Djer-Kiss  the 
exquisite,  Djer-Kiss  the 
adorable? 


memories  of  Paris  it  recalls,  this  rare  Djer- 
Kiss  Perfume  created  by  Monsieur  Kerkoff  in  his 
atelier  in  Paris!  This  odeur  so  delicate. . .  In  excellence  so 
far  above.  .  .  So  liked  by  you  because  it  interprets  the 
joyous  charm  of  France. 

When  you  wish  the  “chic,"  the  fasliionable,  you  will 
desire  of  course — le  parfum  I^er-Kiss.  For  a  toilette  com¬ 
pleted  by  E^'Kiss  is  a  toilette  completed  by  France. 

And  the  other  Spedalites  de  I^-Kiss?  They,  without 
doubt,  fulfill  your  every  graceful  toilet  need. 


In  fttum  fof  pfiten  cnOt. 
the  Alfitd  H.  Smith  Co., 
of  24  ff'al  jqlh  Strml, 
New  Yofh  Ciy,  -miU  he 
haffr  to  tend  fom  mmplet 
of  Dier-Kiss  Fort  Powder, 
Bitmct  omd  Sachet. 


^^ad*  in  IPrancM  ^  pe^IZiom 

FACE  POWDER  -  TALC  .  SACHET  .  TOILET  WATER 
VECETALE  •  SOAP  •  *ROUGE  •  •ROUCX only ten^arUy modem  America 
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had  seen  her  do  that  first  evening,  and 
looked  into  his  eyes. 

•iCiss  me,”  she  said.  He  lelt  her  breath 
against  his  face. 

It  seeme<i  to  Jasper  the  world  grew 
ya^— he  had  a  sensation  of  fighting,  of 
vain  struggle,  of  beating  wings. 

“Kiss  me,  Jasper,”  she  said  again. 

He  kissed  her  then. 

It  was  only  a  moment  he  held  her. 
Then  in  a  swift  reaction  he  loosed  her. 
He  saw  that  she  wasn’t  hurt.  She  stepped 
backward,  with  a  little  mocking  laugh. 

But  it  no  longer  mattered.  He  stood 
immovable,  a  sharp  stabbing  below  his 
heart,  a  mist  swaying  unevenly  before  his 
eyes.  He  saw  only  Ruby — her  lovely 
face— the  face  he  had  kissed — would  kiss 
again.  Suddenly  life  had  resolved  itself 
into  one  clearly  defined  yearning.  Books 
and  work  and  a  promised  word  meant 
nothing  against  the  voice  of  youth  and 
firing — and  life. 

He  moved  toward  her  blindly.  But  she 
lan  away  from  him — still  mocking  him. 

“That’ll  be  ’bout  enough  fur  one  day,  I 
guess.”  she  said.  “I’m  suiprised.  You’ve 
gotu  think  o’  your  lady-friend.” 

His  lady-friend!  Jasper  stopped  as 
though  shot.  “Oh,  my  Lord  G^,”  he 
said,  and  covered  his  face  sharply  with  his 
hands.  Winifred! 

“Ruby— I— you’re  right.  I’m  crazy. 
You  must  forgive  me — my  doing  that.  I 
have  no  right.  Oh,  my  Lord!” 

“You’re  sorry?”  she  asked  softly. 

She  had  come  close  to  him  again — so 
dose  he  could  feel  her  in  every  nerve. 

“You’re  sorry — you  kis^  me,  Jas¬ 
per?” 

He  took  his  hands  from  his  face  then  and 
looked  at  her.  • 

“Ruby — I - ” 

She  stopped  the  words  on  his  lips. 

“Don’t  you  ever  dare  say  it — Jasper — 
don’t  you  dare,”  she  whispered  fiercely — 
“’cause  I  love  you,  see — don’t  you  ever 
dare.  ’Cause  nothin’s  goin’  to  matter 
now  but  me —  Say  it.  Say  it.” 

“Oh,  Ruby!” 

“Say  it,  Jasper,  ‘nothin’  matters  but 
you.’  ”  Her  arms  were  close  about  his 
neck. 

“Nothing  matters — but  you,”  he  said 
hoarsely. 

“Well  then — an’  we’ll  come  iy>  here 
•gain— to-morrow,  Jasper — shall  we?  Shall 

we?” 

“To-morrow!”  he  said  brokenly. 

“And  we — won’t  be  needin’  books. 
Never  again — never  no  more,”  she  said 
slowly,  looking  deep  into  his  eyes. 

IV 

T-TIS  quest  eluded!  No,  his  quest  was 

■k  ended.  It  called  no  longer.  Now, 
as  on  all  other  evenings  of  this  last  week, 
Jasper  sat  staring  vacantly  at  the  empty 
page  before  him — turning  over  and  over, 
ciamining  with  dull  eye  his  idle  pencil.  A 
^  of  dust  had  settled  on  his  books.  At 
intervals  he  would  bury  his  face  in  his 
^™s,  or,  propped  on  eltews,  let  his  head 
aroop  forward. 

^ere  was  a  curious  swirling  in  his  mind, 
*  iMMtosmagoria  of  fragments — remem- 
bits  of  knowledge — but  mostly 


{(Continued  from  page  22) 

there  was  no  correlation,  no  cohesion  nor 
fixity,  h  sweet  poison  had  stolen  upon 
him,  a  springtime  languor  as  fragrant  as 
brook-washed  violets,  as  deadly  as  some 
sickly  sweet  narcotic.  Narcotic!  That 
was  it.  Something  had  poisoned,  had 
lulled  all  his  mind,  had  caught  him  up  in 
a  miasmic  spell.  His  books  no  longer 
meant  anything.  The  words — dry  as 
dust,  empty  symbols — were  meaningless. 
Who  car^  for  mere  print  when  there  was 
love  in  the  world?  Print  was  cold — these 
books  the  spoil  of  dead  men’s  brains.  His 
Caesar  lay  open  and  he  caught  up  a 
sentence,  brushing  his  eyes  as  though  to 
clear  them,  but  the  words  no  longer 
kindled.  What  were  the  glories  of  Rome, 
the  splendors  of  these  legionaries,  beside 
glories  of  love,  the  splendors  of  his  newer 
vision? 

He  pushed  the  book  from  him  in  dis¬ 
taste,  and  saw  another  beneath  it — the 
little  gray  volume  of  Epictetus.  He 
picked  it  up,  too — stared  at  it  blindly,  in 
sudden  pity  for  himself.  It  no  longer 
carried  significance.  He  paissed  his  hands 
over  it  as  though  they  must  realize  what 
his  mind  no  longer  could.  It  was  like 
touching  something  belonging  to  the  dead. 
He  got  up  and  paced  the  floor  restlessly, 
fighting  it  over  again,  groping  through  a 
mist.  But  what  matter  how  he  groped, 
and  what  were  plans  for  knowledge  against 
this  newer  urge? 

Not  that  he  had  lost  all  reason.  He  saw 
bitterly  with  some  key-cold  tag  of  his 
mind,  the  meaning  of  the  thing  that  had 
come  upon  him,  its  power  to  make  or  mar. 
.And  it  would  mar — surely.  He  was  still 
sane  enough  to  realize,  though  helpless  to 
avert.  It  was  death — the  death  of  dreams, 
of  his  life  work — ^>'et  so  sweet  a  death! 

He  saw  himself  married  to  Ruby 
Laverty.  In  his  simplicity  that  was  the 
only  denouement.  Now  he  thrust  the 
thought  of  the  girl  herself  aside,  while 
he  pondered  the  consequences  of  such  a 
marriage. 

There  would  be  no  more  teaching. 
There  would  be  no  university — no  study. 
There  was  better,  steadier  pay  keeping  the 
factory  books — or  clerking  over  in  town. 
For  a  home  with  Ruby!  He  tried  to 
summon  the  picture  of  the  home  Ruby 
lived  in  now — ^and  he  saw  himself  in  a 
similar  one.  The  platters  of  burned  food, 
untidy  floors.  Children,  perhaps — neglect¬ 
ed,  unwashed.  He  had  no  illusions  as 
to  Ruby’s  domesticity — none  as  to  its 
effect  on  himself.  He  would  have  a  heavy 
burden  to  shoulder — his  back  would  carry 
its  load  all  his  life! 

He  looked  out  of  his  window  at  the  ill- 
planted  garden  below.  He  had  sometimes 
felt  it  was  like  his  life,  planted  to  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Now,  he  knew  he  would  offer 
only  failure.  .And  yet — though  his  rea¬ 
son  counseled  and  spoke  to  him — he  knew 
he  could  not  heed.  Did  not  wish  to  heed. 
He  wanted  Ruby.  The  mountain  night 
that  came  in  offering  mysterious  scents 
was  no  richer  in  allure  than  this  strange 
infatuation  of  his. 

He  had  left  Ruby  only  a  little  while 
ago — as  on  every  night  this  week.  He  had 
kissed  her  good  night.  Sometimes  she 
was  a  capricious  Ruby — a  moody,  erratic, 
tantalizing  creature,  who  mo(^ed,  tor¬ 


tured  him.  But  to-night  she  was  like  a 
dove — homing  close  under  his  hand. 

“I  hadn’t  ought  to  let  you  kiss  me, 
Jasper — even  though  we  want  to  git  mar¬ 
ried  so  bad.  Not,  anyhow,  till  you’ve 
wrote  to  her.” 

Winifred!  He  must  write  to  her. 
There  was  no  other  way.  He  must  write, 
asking  her  for  his  freedom — telling  her  it 
was  all  a  mistake!  He  had  promised 
Ruby.  The  thought  struck  like  a  knife. 
He  saw  Winifred  in  the  blue  ruflied  mus¬ 
lin — her  sweet  smile.  Then  she  was  gone 
in  a  mist — only  Ruby’s  face  left.  Ruby 
loved  him,  trusted  him  so.  She  was  so 
wild  and  sweet,  not  with  the  tender,  wise 
faith  of  Winifred,  but  blindly,  utterly — 
like  a  child  of  nature  who  knew  no  guard. 

“I’ve  never  let  no  one  kiss  me  like  you, 
Jasper,”  she  had  whispered. 

She  had  clung  to  him — confiding  in  him. 
There  had  been  cheapness — flotsam  cava¬ 
liers — but  no  one  who  had  left  a  mark,  no 
one  who  had  kissed  her  lips! 

“It’s  just  you,  Jasper,”  she  had  said, 
her  clear  eyes  on  his. 

An  enormous  wave  of  pitying  tender- 
^  ness  arose  at  her  blind  trust,  her  love. 
For  the  very  fate  he  would  have  saved  her 
from  would  be  hers — loving  him,  clinging 
to  him.  He  who  should  have  hdped  her  to 
something  better  would  keep  her  as  she 
was.  yoked  to  poverty,  \\Tien  he  had 
tried  to  tell  her  this,  she  had  cried  him  down 
shrilly,  had  covered  his  words.  Oh,  the 
magnificent  improvidence  of  it!  To  leap 
into  the  dark— fling  discretion  to  the 
winds — as  other  fellows  did!  There  wasn’t 
a  chance  of  its  being  anything  but  a  mistake 
— but  he  was  beyond  counting  the  mistake. 

He  approach^  his  table  again — stared 
down  at  his  books.  Was  it  possible  he 
had  loved  them — that  they  had  held  him 
with  a  firm,  an  inescapable  lure?  That 
there  had  been  a  time  when  he  had  be¬ 
lieved  in  their  solace,  in  the  sweet  com¬ 
panionship  they  brought?  That  he  had 
believed  they  were  the  piassport  to  a  richer 
life?  Yes,  he  realized  his  perfidy,  the 
treason  he  contemplated,  but  he  could  not 
recapture  the  old  feeling.  He  had  lost  his 
moorings.  There  was  no  use  in  strug¬ 
gling;  no  use  pacing  his  floor,  seeking  a 
way  out  throu^  th^  strange,  smothering 
madness.  It  held  him.  The  voice  of  reason 
grew  faint  before  it. 

He  sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  again.  AU  life  had  changed  for 
him.  .AU  hold  on  old  sanity,  old  balance, 
had  passed  away.  To-morrow  he  was  to 
do  an  unthinkable  thing. 

His  school  check  was  coming.  Forty 
precious  prized  dollars,  to  be  hoarded  care¬ 
fully  in  past  times — the  greater  portion 
saved  for  his  sacred  pl^.  But  now! 
.An  hour  ago  he  had  promised  to  take 
Ruby  to  Fayette  to-morrow.  It  was  the 
“big  day”  of  Old  Home  Week.  He  had 
promised  to  “give  her  one  good  time.” 

“Oh,  Jasper,”  she  had  cried,  “it’s  the 
first  time  we’ve  ever  gone  anywhere!  Oh, 
Jasper,  take  me — this  one  time!” 

He  needed  every  cent  he  could  gather — 
especiaUy  if  Winifred  released  him  and  he 
married  Ruby,  as  she  expected — and  yet 
he  could  no  more  deny  her  than  he  could 
check  a  mountain  torrent.  LUie  some  in- 
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effectual  moth  he  would  go — yielding  to 
her  least  wish;  knowing  his  folly,  yet 
hastening  on  his  way. 

V 

The  streets  of  Fayette  were  packed. 

A  motley  of  humans  in  holiday  colors, 
noisy,  gibing,  good-natured.  Jasper  with 
Ruby  on  his  arm,  threaded  his  way  down 
Main  Street  in  the  waning  afternoon. 

A  wonderful  day!  Beginning  with  the 
momng  train -ride  among  swarming 
country  folk,  and  stretching  its  happy 
hours  beneath  a  sapphire  sky,  along  a 
course  strewn  with  barkers,  side-shows, 
carnival  rites,  pink  lemonade,  hot-dog 
sandwiches,  ice-cream  cones  and  a  hotel 
dinner.  There  had  been  a  parade,  a  ball- 
game.  Now  Ruby  swayed  a  little  languor¬ 
ously  beside  him,  carrying  a  red-white-and- 
blue  cane  with  a  whistle  in  the  end  and  a 
blue  balloon  on  a  willow  switch.  Her  hat 
was  lost  in  a  swirl  of  colored  paper  ribbons, 
and  an  iridescence  of  confetti  clung  to  her 
frock,  her  dark  soft  hair,  even  her  eye¬ 
lashes. 

Wherever  Ruby  had  been  with  her  flash 
and  her  smile  there  had  been  no  dearth  of 
pelting  tormentors.  Now  a  little  weary, 
she  walked  more  slowly,  her  cheeks  ffush^ 
to  rose-brown,  and  Jasper  remembered 
the  little  Willow  Park,  where  a  tiny 
stream  wound,  where  green  benches  offered 
repose. 

“We’ll  get  supper  at  the  hotel  and  rest 
on  the  porch,”  he  said;  “the  fireworks 
won’t  bepn  till  eight.” 

“Yes,  Jasper,”  she  said  docilely.  Yet 
she  showed  no  desire  to  hasten  her  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  All 
day  it  had  been  thus.  She  had  drunk  like 
one  intoxicatdi  of  this  colorful,  noisy 
pageant.  Everything  had  pleased  her. 
Like  an  insatiable  child  she  had  yearned 
and  Jasper  had  yielded  to  every  wish. 
He  had  bought  her  hot-house  roses — that 
luxury  of  the  backwoods — to  wear  in  her 
belt.  He  had  bought  her  more  candy  and 
pop-corn  and  ice-cream  and  soft  drinks 
than  he  had  dreamed  so  small  a  creature 
could  consume;  he  had  showered  her  with 
paper  confetti  and  colored  streamers;  had 
taken  her  to  all  the  side-shows.  The  din¬ 
ner  had  been  the  piece  de  risistance,  and 
there  had  been  an  automobile  ride  after¬ 
ward.  He  had  broken  deeply  into  his 
fimds. 

But  now  a  vague  discontent  seized  Ruby. 
“I  don’t  wanta  rest.  I  wanna  to  look  in 
the  windas — at  Conrows’,”  she  said. 

Conrows’  was  the  jeweler’s  and  Jasper 
knew  her  thought.  He  had  voic^  the 
thought  himself.  He  had  meant  to  buy 
her  a  ring — as  soon  as  he  dared.  It  was 
the  right  thing,  as  she  had  suggested. 

“If  we’re  goin’  to  ever  marry,  Jasper, 
we’d  ought  to  be  engaged  with  a  ring.” 

Well,  she  was  right.  Winifred  and 
he  had  never  been  engaged  with  a  ring — 
Winifred  had  willed  it  so,  to  save  ex¬ 
pense.  “It  isn’t  the  ring  'makes  the 
thing  so,  Jasper,”  she  had  said.  “Later 
on — when  we’re  nearer  to — well,  you  can 
give  me  the  kind  you  want  after  a  while.” 

Now  he  was  grateful  for  it.  It  made  his 
bond  seem  less  close.  As  Ruby  said,  it 
wasn’t  an  engagement  without  a  ring. 
Still,  he  had  a  feeling  that  he  could  not  give 
her  one  yet.  Later,  when  W’inifred  had 

freed  him - 

He  tried  to  explain. 
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“Oh,  I  ain’t  askin’  you  to  buy  me  a  ring, 
Jasper;  I  only  want  to  look  at  the  pretty 
things.  It’s  no  harm  doing  that.” 

Yet  what  man  of  blood  could  watch  a 
girl’s  wistful  eyes  at  a  sparkling  shop- 
window? 

“Oh,  Jasper — that  little  watch,  ain’t 
it  cute?  Ain’t  it  dear?  A  person’d  always 
know  the  time  with  that  on  her  wrist.” 

WTiat  man  of  blood - ? 

They  had  gone  inside  to  look  at  it.  It 
was  a  cunning  bijou — no  bigger  than  a  new 
penny. 

“It’s  genuine  Swiss — a  good  case,  too — 
fourteen  -  carat,  gold  -  filled — guaranteed 
twenty  years.  And  that’s  a  real  di’mond 
chip.  You  wouldn’t  get  a  bargain  every 
day  for  eighteen  dollars.”  Eighteen  dol¬ 
lars!  Jasper  had  gone  a  little  white — ^but 
when  they  emerg^  Ruby  had  the  little 
watch  on  her  wrist — on  a  black  ribbon. 

“Oh,  Jasper — I  love  you,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  walking  very  close'  to  him. 

The  crowd  was  thinning,  toward  supper¬ 
time.  Once  he  saw  Smoke  Farrell,  with 
two  or  three  others  he  knew.  Once 
Beulah-Blanche,  very  painted,  passed  with 
a  cavalier.  He  knew  they  nudged  and 
whispered:  “Look  at  the  school-teacher!” 
But  he  no  longer  cared.  He  had  flung  his 
challenge  in  the  world’s  eyes. 

He  led  Ruby,  unresisting  now,  to  the 
hotel  piazza.  They  would  sup  and  rest, 
and  after  that — the  long  soft  evening  in 
the  park  before  their  train  was  due.  There 
was  a  moon  to-night  and  there  would  be 
fireworks — a  jazz  of  vivid  colors — flowers 
and  stars  and  pinwheels  of  violet,  rose  and 
silver. 

It  was  past  eleven  when  Jasper,  carrying 
his  shoes  carefully,  stole  up  his  narrow 
stairs. 

But  Mrs.  Keyes  was  not  asleep.  Her 
bedroom  door  opened — a  frowsy  head 
craned  out. 

“That  you.  Smoke —  Oh,  Mist’  White — 
they  was  a  letter  come  fur  you  this 
aft’noon — Thays  put  it  in  your  room — 
you  better  leave  the  door  open.  The 
hands  ain’t  all  come  in  yet.” 

Jasper  thanked  her  and  went  on.  The 
letter  lay  on  his  bureau.  A  moonbeam 
came  in  and  shone  on  it.  He  knew  the 
writing  perfectly.  It  was  from  Winifred. 

Deas  Jasper: 

I  haven’t  had  a  line  from  you  in  two  weeks. 
What  can  be  the  matter,  dear?  I  wonder  if 
you  aren’t  well.  I  feel  something  has  gone 
wrong.  It  worries  me  so.  Sometimes,  I  am 
afrsdd  something  may  come  between  us.  I 
know  I’m  silly  this  evening,  but  still  I  know  a 
man,  living  lonely  as  you  do,  Ja^r,  may  not 
find  it  easy  to  wait  for  happiness.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder,  loving  you  the  way  I  do,  if  some 
one  else  may  not  come  to  love  you,  too.  And 
if  you  cared  for  her  it  would  be  all  right,  Jasper. 
You  must  know  that  you  come  first  with  me. 
Whatever  you  wish  would  be  right. 

I  write  this  because  I  am  troubled  at  your 
silence.  And  your  last  letter  seemed  so 
strange.  Perhaps  it  is  nothing  and  you  are 
only  tired  and  busy.  Remember  I  will  always 
stand  by  you  in  everything,  Ja^>er. 

He  let  the  letter  fall  from  trembling 
fingers.  It  was  as  though  a  blast  of  cool 
sweet  air  blew  through  the  room,  fanning 
the  exotic  vapors  from  hk  mind,  freeing 
him  from  his  poison-sweet  madness. 
Winifred  was  with  him,  her  kind  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  the  old  sweetness  in  her 
eyes.  Then  it  was  gone — Ruby  again! 
Her  good-night  kiss,  her  quick,  warm  em¬ 
brace.  She  loved  lum  so!  And  he  had 


committed  himself.  No,  he  was  cau^t 
inescapably.  ’ 

He  lit  his  lamp  wretchedly,  and  took  up 
paper  and  pen.  W’hy  had  he  been  so 
cowardly?  Why  not  have  written  be¬ 
fore?  Though  Winifred  had  opened  a 
way  now,  it  was  the  hardest  thing  he  had 
ever  attempted.  The  more  he  essayed  it 
spoiling  sheet  after  sheet,  the  more  un¬ 
thinkable  it  became. 

Winifred!  The  girl  he  loved— yes,  he 
did  love  her!  The  girl  he  wanted  to 
marry — it  was  true — the  girl  he  should 
marry — and  he  was  about  to  write  her  a 
letter  like  this!  Throwing  her  over.  He 
put  his  head  down  in  utter  misery — seeing 
no  way  out  of  his  confusion.  For  thoe 
was  Ruby,  and  he  must  do  as  he  had 
promised — before  morning,  without  further 
procrastination. 

.And  suddenly  he  could  not,  without 
something  to  help  him  through  it— 
some  further  heartening.  If  he  could 
touch  Ruby’s  hand,  look  into  her  eyes 
again,  know  the  reality  of  her,  it  would 
help  him  out,  he  thou^t.  He  resolved  to 
go  to  her.  He  would  take' the  short-cut 
path  to  her  house — rap  on  her  window, 
see  her,  talk  to  her.  He  had  a  sudden 
need  to  cling  to  his  new  purpose,  to  keep 
Ruby  foremost. 

He  blew  out  his  lamp  and  left  the  house. 

The  moon  flung  the  hills  and  valley  into 
a  soft  pool  of  light  and  shadow,  in¬ 
scrutable  blackness  and  the  blue-silver  of 
high  lights.  All  nature  lay  peaceful, 
sleeping — the  peace  touched  Jasper’s  fever 
like  a  cool  hand.  Just  so.  Ruby’s  ten¬ 
derness — a  word  from  her — would  tide  him 
over  so  that  he  could  go  on. 

He  struck  up  through  the  old  wood- 
trail,  and  skirting  the  flank  of  hard¬ 
wood  timber,  came  presentlv  to  the  shaggy 
path  that  turned  aside  to  Ruby’s  home.  He 
was  almost  at  the  wood’s  edge  when  he  saw, 
quite  near  him,  beneath  the  moon,  a  fallen 
log  half-screened  by  lace-like  foliage. 

There  were  two  people  sitting  on  it, 
sitting  in  close  embrace — Smoke  Farrell 
and  Ruby  Laverty. 

“And  what’d  he  say  then  —  Go  on,  tell 
me.”  It  was  Smoke’s  indulgent,  buUying 
voice. 

“He  said — honest-to-God,  I  could  ha’  died 
laffing — he  sez,”  the  girl’s  voice  mounted, 
clipped,  precise,  imitative,  “  ‘Ruby,  dar¬ 
ling,  you’re  too  good  fur  that — when  you’re 
my  wife’ — get  that.  Smoke,  ‘my  rwYe’— ‘I’U 
look  after  you  so  no  fella’ll  ever  take  such 
a  liberty  again.’  Honest,  I  could  ha’ 

busted  right  out - ” 

“Dam  old  mush-head - ” 

“Oh,  Smoke,  he  makes  me  tirrf— 1* 
ain’t  a  real  fella  at  all.  I  don’t  care  if  he  is 
soft  over  me  and  did  buy  me  a  good  g<d’ 
watch!  I’m  sick  of  him  and  his  smart 
ways.  I  like  you.  Smoke — hoi’  me  tight— 

kiss  me — hoi’  me  tight - ” 

“You  bet  I’ll  kiss  you — little  wildcat! 
How  many  you  kissin’ — this  week?” 

“Many  as  I  please — but  I — love  you— 
best.  Hoi’  me  tight — Smoke!” 

It  seemed  to  Jasper  that  he  had  died— 
there  in  the  stillness  under  the  mwn.  So 
'cold,  so  frozen  he  went — even  to  his  heart, 
that  seemed  no  longer  to  beat.  Then  he 
turned  heavily  and,  with  no  thought  to  the 
crashing  bushes,  plunged  down-hill  into 
the  timber. 

He  went  on  and  on,  in  a  strange  numb¬ 
ness  of  soul,  of  mind.  Strangely,  he  gave 
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no  thought  to  Ruby,  to  this  last  broken  | 
dream.  There  was  only  one  impulse,  one  ' 
feeling:  To  escape  from  this  hideous 
new  self  of  his,  that  had  soiled  and  defiled 
with  the  tawdry  and  worthless — that 
had  broken  away  from  goodness  and  the 
verities  of  his  life  to  trifle  with  the  base  and 
meretricious!  He  had  a  feeling  that  he 
would  never  again  be  cleansed,  that  the 
gods  he  had  served  would  never  forgive 
him. 

Once,  stumbling  downward,  he  fell  and 
cut  his  face  on  the  sharp  stones,  and  sud- 
de^  he  wished  passionately  he  might  do 
hima»lf  bodily  hurt — stone  his  body,  tear 
it,  lacerate  in  a  hundred  places— his  body 
that  had  tet  rayed  him  so  utterly. 

On  and  on  he  stiunbled,  brier  and  vine 
tangling,  tearing  at  him,  in  an  agony  of 
soul  that  was  like  a  bath  of  searing  Are. 
Now  he  thought  of  himself  as  something 
too  base  to  looked  on — a  Judas,  who  j 
had  betrayed  his  trust,  who  had  violated 
his  soul’s  deepest.  He  who  had  meant 
to  tend  his  lamp  so  faithfully,  to  seek  the 
beautiful— to  lose  his  Grail  so  hopelessly, 
to  creep  in  the  mire  of  his  own  Imseness! 
He  sobbed  in  sudden  sharp  agony  as  he ; 
plunged  on.  He  was  conscious  of  the  \ 
splendor  of  moonlight  in  the  wood.  The ! 
moon,  he  thought,  was  like  Winifred — like 
his  forsaken  quest — remote,  austere,  never- 1 
to-be-reached-for  again.  He  was  too 
black,  too  soiled.  i 

Then  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  stumbled  | 
and  fell  again.  Forward  he  plunged 
again,  arms  out,  into  a  little  shallow  thread 
of  brook.  He  felt  the  cold  clear  water  i 
creeping  over  him — on  his  hot  cheek,  his  j 
hair,  s(^ng  into  his  sleeves.  It  made  a  j 
soft  little  cooing  sound  over  the  stones,  and  ! 
something  of  his  vileness  seemed  washed ; 
away  under  the  cool  sweet  water.  It  was 
as  t^ugh  Nature  herself  pitied  him.  and  | 
bathing  the  hot  tears  of  self-scorn  from  his 
face,  made  him  clean  and  whole  again. ' 
So  he  lay  a  long  time  in  deep  abasement. 

The  world  was  the  same — yet  utterly 
different  when  Jasper  came  to  the  house ! 
agaim  j 

His  fever  had  gone  out  from  him  for-  I 
ever— his  head  was  clear  and  cool.  A  j 

new  sense  of  poise  had  come  to  him —  i 

new  confidence  in  what  the  future  would 
bring.  I 


Smoke  Farrell  had  come  in  during  his 
absence.  The  Irishman  lay  sprawled  on 
his  cot,  sound  asleep.  Jasfjer  had  not 
wn  a  quiver  of  hatr^  or  repugnance  for 
^  He  stood  a  moment  watching  the 
flushed,  xmconscious  face — one  big  arm 
fl^  out  from  the  coverlet — and  had 

the  detached  impersonal  sense  of  one 
who  watches  a  strange  species  of  animal 
mth  whom  one  has  ivo  slightest  kinship. 
A  vast  gulf  lay  between  the  two — he  had  a 
momentary  pang  of  compassion  for 
for  all  others  who  would  move 
t“Oo^  life  unthinking,  unseeking — know¬ 
ing  only  the  bestial  level. 

He  turned  to  his  table  then. 

He  had  begun  a  letter  to  Winifred  earlier, 
nc  words  “Dear  Winifred”  sprang  out — 
““thing  else.  Now  he  must  finbh  it — 
J*ist  a  line  to  say  he  would  be  over  next 
^  to  explain. 

He  had  no  illusions  about  his  duty.  He 
must  go  to  her  as  a  blundering  soldier  goes 
0  *  »yerior  officer — he  must  shrive  him- 
set  the  facts 
™  Ws  sin,  his  awakening,  his 
cnee.  He  would  make  no  effort  to 
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®y  Oscar  C.  tJh'atns 

The  day  is  a  book  and  the  dawn  and 
the  sunset  are  covers, 

The  day  is  a  wonderful,  wonderful  vohnne 
for  lovers, 

And  God  is  the  Author,  and  I,  who  am 
reader  for  hours 

Of  beautiful  tales  of  the  rivers,  the  mead¬ 
ows,  the  flowers, 

Oh,  I  would  have  read  on  forever,  unmoved 
through  the  ages. 

Had  I  not  discovered  your  heart  like  a 
rose  ’tween  the  pages! 


Next  Montli 

A.notlier  Article  about  tbe 
Movies 

By  Herbert  Corey 


palliate.  His  exacting  conscience  spo^ 
clearly.  As  man  to  man,  partner  to 
partner,  he  would  speak,  that  there  might 
be  no  hidden  scar,  no  sealed  and  secret 
place  between  them.  She  must  kno* 
him  as  he  knew  himself,  take  hhn  with 
open  eyes. 

For  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  sequd. 
The  sense  of  Winifred’s  deep,  profound 
and  understanding  love  encompassed  him. 
It  had  spmken  in  her  written  phrase; 
“I  will  always  stand  by  you,  Jasper.” 
If  he  sought  her  forgiveness,  she  would 
give  it.  It  would  be  a  bitter  hour  to 
both — black  bitter  for  himself,  for  not 
the  least  punishment  exacted  of  him  out 
of  his  new-found  clarity  of  vision  would  be 
the  knowledge  of  the  pain  he  would  inflirt 
on  the  one  he  loved  best  in  the  world. 
Yet  he  would  have  it  so — ^must  have  it  so. 
With  sharply  drawn  breath  but  steady 
hand  he  wrote  his  few  committing  sen¬ 
tences. 

His  letter  finished,  he  drew  forward  his 
books  and  tipped  his  lampshade  carefully, 
that  the  light  might  not  disturb  Smoke. 

The  books  were  dusty.  He  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  wiped  them  one  by 
one.  So  might  one  touch  lost,  loved 
treasures  after  a  spell  of  illness.  His 
fingers  trembled  as  he  opened  his  Ctesar. 
He  stared  at  the  paragraph  he  had  marked 
last. 

He  had  forgotten  the  legionaries  and  the 
glory  that  was  Rome — now  they  signaled 
to  him  again.  He  saw  the  glinting  hefans, 
the  Roman  eagles,  the  far-flung  line  of 
march.  Behind  them  he  would  march 
again,  a  latter-day  soldier,  his  banner 
flying.  They  should  lead  him  on  and  on, 
down  the  old  trails  of  knowledge  to  that 
far  country  where  space  and  plenteous 
wisdom  abounded,  and  never  again  would 
he  wander. 

The  night  air  stole  throu^  the  window 
carrying  scents  and  tiny  sounds  from  the 
quiet  lulls,  but  Jasper  was  not  conscious 
of  it. 

He  had  slipped  away  from  the  shabby, 
sordid  room  to  that  dim  garden  where  Im 
stored  treasure  lay.  ^  throu{^  the 
waning  m'ght  he  read  on  and  on. 
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The  instant  the  war  was  over,  j 

Paris  began  to  dance,  and,  curi-  \ 

dusly  enough,  the  dance  has  de-  Jh 

termined  the  mode  of  even  4he  ^1^  ol  r 

most  sedate  autumn  street  frock.  M'  1  V' 

In  repose,  the  silhouette  remains  •  m  [ 

slim.  But  the  instant  one  moves  smart-yet  11  ■  A 

— walking,  dancing,  crossing  a  That's  the  rharm 

room — it  must  have  grace  and  r  \  J 

flow  of  line.  V— / 

eloes  an  aid  thuig  I 
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How  can  you  get  that  floating  effect?  jh 

How  should  you  stand  when  you  wear  hlaf*  /  f  \ 

it?  How  can  you  know  the  favored  '  i 

colors?  How  can  you  assure  yourself  _ // A  ( 

added  distinction  of  dress  and  save  ~ 

yourself  from  misguided  or  haphaz- 

ard  buying?  ©  vom 

The  secret  is  not  more  money.  It  is  Vogue’s  authoritative,  advance 
fashion  advice. 


The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really  expensive  gown. 
Gloves,  boots,  hats,  that  miss  being  exactly  what  you  want  are  the 
ones  that  cost  more  than  you  can  afford. 


AFTER  SEPTEMBER  1 
24  Issues  Of  Vogue  Will  Cost  $6 
Save  $1  By  MalUng  This  Coupon  Now 


Owing  to  the  tremendous  increase 
during  the  last  four  years  in  the  cost 
of  paper,  labor,  and  materials.  Vogue 
— rather  than  lower  its  standard  of 
production  in  the  slightest  degree 
— will  raise  its  yearly  subscription 
price  from  $5  to  beginning 
September  1st 

For  a  limited  time,  however,  Vogue 
will  accept  subscriptions  at  the  $S 
rate.  You  need  not  send  money 
now.  J ust  sign  and  mail  the  coupon. 


Even  at  the  S6  price.  Vogue  will 
continue  to  be  the  least  costly  per 
copy  of  all  the  American  magazines 
appealing  to  people  of  taste.  Vogue 
is  published  twice  a  month,  giving 
you  24  issues  instead  of  12. 

Thus  you  spend  $S  a  year  for  twelve 
issues  of  Country  Life ;  M  for  twelve 
issues  of  Harper’s,  Century,  Ae  At¬ 
lantic  ;  but  you  spend  at  the  rate  of 
only  $3  for  every  12  issues  of  Vogue 
— $2.S0  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now. 


CONSIDER,  then,  that  for  $5 — surely  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss 
on  a  single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown — ^you  may  have  at  band,  for 
an  entire  year  (24  issues).  Vogue’s  fashion  information.  Vogue’s 
acknowledged  taste — all  the  judgment,  experience,  and  skill  of  a 
highly  paid  staff  of  experts  in  everything  connected  with  dress, 
entertaining,  interior  decoration,  and  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  a  cultivated  woman. 


Special  Off  er— Don’t  Send 
Money  Now! 


VOGUE,  19  West  44tli  Stmt,  New  York  City 

Send  Me  24  DUMben  (ooe  ymi)  ^  Votve,  beiM- 
BMf  with  the  FoiecMl  of  AuIumd  FmImm  NuMoer, 
(fated  Sept  1,  at  your  ipeefal  $5  tale.  I  w9  icadt 
$5  oa  teoeipl  of  your  mL  (CanaJaa  $6.25.) 

NaMe .  . 


If  TOO  Mail  tke  oovpoa  at  oaoe,  we  will  enter  yonr 
aobacription  for  24  faence  (one  year)  of  Voe^,  be> 
with  tke  Foreceet  of  AntoMn  Faekiooa 
rfmaker,  ready  now,  at  tke  $S  rate. 

Thfa  oOer  will  ke  held  open  only  for  a  liarited  titer; 
Bma  tke  ankacriptian  pnoe  will  go  to  $6. 


Siga,  tear  off  aad  anil  the  eoiipoa 


Smet. 
City  . 
SMe  . 
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TROTZKY  screamed  like  a 
frightened  witch,  scratched 
like  a  cat,  and  kicked  with  all 
limbs,  like  a  crab,  when  I  saw 
eight  British  jackies  carry 
him  bodily  off  the  Kristian- 

iafjord  in  the  bay  of  Halifax  in  March  of  And  so,  by  word  from  the  supreme  com-  in  Switzerland,  where  he  lives,  and  in  his 

1917.  mand,  Trotzky  was  on  his  way.  home  town  of  Zurich,  that  his  photographs 

Tiotzky  enraged!  We,  standing  on  the  In  the  meantime,  Lenine,  whose  name  are  unobtainable.  Everybody’s  Maga- 
deck  of  the  ship,  were  not  greatly  moved,  within  a  few  months  was  to  make  Russia  zine  is  able  to  show  the  accompanying 
And  as  he  stood  below  us,  on  the  tiny  tug  tremble,  was  in  the  care  and  keeping  of  photograph  of  Flatten  only  because  it  was 
which  had  come  out  to  carry  him  to  land,  this  same  mysterious  man.  taken  in  Bolshevik  Russia,  last  spring, 

waving  his  arms  at  us,  shouting  out  wild  To  Lenine,  who  was  in  Switzerland,  where  Flatten  felt  safe  in  making  himself 
Russian  curses,  we  were  inclined  to  laugh,  came  orders  like  those  which  had  gone  known. 

Trotzky  enraged!  The  time  was  to  across  the  Atlantic  to  Trotzky.  Flatten  remained  for  some  weeks  in 

cwne  when  the  rage  of  this  wild-eyed  “Go  to  Russia!”  ordered  this  mysterious  Fetrograd  after  he  arrived  with  Lenine. 

man  would  mean  life  and  death  to  thou-  master.  We  used  to  hear  the  names  “Lenine”  and 

sands  of  human  beings.  Lenine  tried  to  obey.  But  the  Allies  “Trotzky”  bandied  about  the  streets  and 

If  one  of  us  on  the  Kristianiafjord  that  refused  to  permit  him  to  pass  through  see  them  in  the  press;  never  the  name 

France  and  England.  “Flatten.”  The  newspaper  correspon- 

Between  Switzerland  and  .Russia  lay  dents  from  America  and  other  countries 
Germany.  When  Lenine  failed,  the  master  used  to  go  to  the  dancer’s  palace  in  Fetro- 
merely  waved  his  wand;  he  conquered  grad,  which  had  been  seized  by  Lenine 

even  the  stubborn  German  Foreign  Office;  and  Trotzky  and  their  small  forces,  and 

rarw'4  yes,  more  than  that,  even  the  German  obtain  interviews  from  them,  but  none 

^  k  va  grand  headquarters,  with  the  Kaiser,  of  us  even  knew  that  there  was  such  a 


kc  super* 


Nikolai  Lenine. 
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F  THE  nineteen  counties  of  hymns  or  plays  touching  solos.  This  boat  presence,  provided  he  is  given  opportunity 

(western  Washington,  eight-  affords  a  home  to  the  minister  and  his  to  pray  and  preach  some  time  before  the 

een  are  accessible  to  sea-  wife,  a  means  of  travel,  a  church,  Sunday-  festivities  end.  In  addition  to  being  a 

going  vessels.  Hence  the  school  and  business  office.  Services  are  minister,  Mr.  Howell  holds  a  master  pilot’s 

Robert  G.  Seymour,  a  floating  held  ashore  when  possible,  but  if  there  is  no  license  and  is  his  own  engineer, 

church,  operated  on  Puget  house  suitable  and  obtainable  at  their  call-  Plying  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  the 
:he  Reverend  Wilbert  R.  Howell  ing-places,  the  cabin  of  the  ship  does  duty  Robert  G.  Seymour  carries  religion  and  a 
fe.  as  church  and  Sunday-school.  breath  of  the  outside  world  to  upward  of 

taring  minister  may  be  observed  Thirteen  counties  of  W'ashington  state  seventy  thousand  people  of  western  Wash- 
his  church’s  smoke-stack,  while  are  on  inland  salt  water,  and  two  are  en-  ington,  who  otherwise  would  be  denied 
his  crew,  church  privileges, 

o  w  e  1 1 ,  ji— — So  the  folks  at  the 

:ouple  of  I  various  ports  have 

rd.  Mr.  I  I  learned  to  locdi  for 

an  or-  I  I  the  boat  with  its 

minister,  'tL  glad  tidings  of  food 

e  of  that  A  . ...  for  the  soul  and  for 

wife  take  A  mind,  sand- 

hymn- 

)at-pilot-  side  world  style, 

for  many  of  the 
women  consult  the 
minister  and  his 
wife  as  to  the  vogue 
in  fashions.  Not 
infrequently,  after 
a  sermon  delivered 
aboard  the  Gospel 
ship,  or  on  shore, 
some  woman  will 
come  forward  with  a  question  on  her  lips 
regarding  what  lies  near  her  heart,  relative 


TLe  good  skip  Robert  G.  Seymour;  captain,  tke  Reverend  ^V ilkert  R.  Howell; 
lirst  mate,  Mrs.  Howell;  and  tkeir  cargo  ol  religion. 
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He  Collects  Languages 


By  Fred  C.  Kelly 


WILFRED  STEVENS 
says  he  doesn’t  care 
if  he  never  learns  an¬ 
other  language.  He 
already  knows 
thirty-three  different 
tongues  and  he  may  make  just  these  do. 

When  he  finds  himself  in  a  situation 
where  it  is  impossible  to  make  his  wants 
known  in  any  one  of  the  thirty-three, 
he  will  simply  have  to  make  signs,  or 
else  remain  silent.  Stevens  has  gradu¬ 
ally  reached  a  state  of  comparative  lin¬ 
guistic  repose  and  he  believes  he  can 
now  reconcile  himself  to  worrying 
through  life  with  no  other  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  than  the  thirty-three 
languages  already  at  his  disposal.  In 
other  words,  he  can  learn  a  language  or 
he  can  let  it  alone.  Nevertheless,  my 
own  guess  is  that  he'  will  get  his  second 
wind  and  learn  several  more  before  he  is 
through. 

Stevens  is  one  of  the  chief  translators 
for  the  State  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  Though  he  knows  thirty-three 
languages — one  of  which  he  invented 
hirwlf,  as  an  improvement  on  Esper¬ 
anto— Stevens  has  never  been  out  of  the 
United  States,  has  never  been  to  college, 
and  is  not  more  than  forty  years  old.  He 
is  boyish  in  appearance,  likes  to  wear  old 
clothes,  and  usually  rides  back  and  forth, 
between  his  office  and  home  in  the  suburbs, 
on  a  bicycle,  sometimes  with  a  wire  basket 
full  of  packages  on  the  handle-bar.  There 
is  nothmg  about  him  to  suggest  the  book¬ 
worm  of  student;  on  the  contrary,  he  looks 
like  a  congenital  suburbanite  who  would 
rather  putter  about  a  garden  than  ponder 
over  irregular  verbs. 

Just  how,  then,  does  Stevens  happen  to 
be  such  a  warren  of  languages?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  he  was  bom  with  a  deep  sense 
of  curiosity.  He  learns  a  language  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  small  boy  pries  open 
the  lid  of  his  father’s  watch — because  he 
can’t  rest  until  he  knows  what’s  inside.  A 
printrf  page  of  something  that  he  can’t 
read  is  what  an  unknown  trail  is  to  an  ex¬ 
plorer.  A  few  years  ago,  when  airplanes 
were  more  of  a  novelty  than  they  are  now, 
^evens  scraped  together  several  hundred 
dollars— nearly  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
J^odd— and  went  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where 
he  Clanged  his  savings  for  a  week’s  in¬ 
struction  in  driving  a  Wright  plane.  He 
was  moved  by  precisely  the  same  impulse 
when  he  wished  to  drive  an  airplane  as 
when  he  adds  another  language  to  his  col¬ 
lection  the  insatiable  desire  to  see  and  to 
kr»w. 

'  Stevens  believes  that  for  a  young  man 
up  the  study  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  language's  this  feeling  of  intense 
•mn^ty  b  the  greatest  possible  asset. 

when  Stwens  attended  high  school  in 
w  native  village  up  in  Minnesota,  he  was 
ne  one  boy  in  the  class  who  didn’t  regard 
tatin  «  a  terrible  nuisance.  He  used  to 
himself  by  concocting  funny  obser- 
b**  about  pupib  and  teachers  and 
bng  them  on  the  blackboard  in  Latin, 


PhuH  Umrrte  ^  twmg. 


Stevens. 

when  nobody  was  looking.  In  thb  way,  he 
made  Latin  a  sport  and  a  lark.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  he  found  that  the  best  way  to 
learn  a  language  is  to  try  right  from  the 
beginning  to  say  something  in  it.  The  rea¬ 
son,  he  declares,  that  people  are  often  un¬ 
able  to  speak  a  language,  even  after 
months  of  study,  is  because  they  keep 
rushing  back  to  English,  or  whatever  their 
native  tongue  b,  at  the  first  chance,  like  a 
timid  rabbit  scurrying  back  to  its  hole. 
Instead  of  translating  French  into  Englbh, 
says  Stevens,  the  thing  to  do  b  to  stay 
away  from  Englbh  as  much  as  possible  and 
keep  putting  ^our  Englbh  thoughts  into 
French.  The  moment  you  take  up  a  new 
language,  try  to  keep  right  in  that  lan- 
gtiage — just  as  when  you  are  learning  to 
swim  you  are  obliged  to  stay  in  the  water. 

Stevens  has  hb  own  method  of  studying 
a  language  text-book.  Instead  of  study¬ 
ing  each  day’s  lesson  and  mastering  it  be¬ 
fore  concerning  himself  with  anything  far¬ 
ther  on,  he  reads  the  book  clear  through  be¬ 
fore  he  stops  to  learn  any  lesson  at  all.  In 
that  way  he  gets  a  good  general  perspective 
on  the  whole  subject.  Then  he  can  begin 
once  more  at  the  first  of  the  book  and  study 
all  the  more  intelligently  for  knowing  what 
b  ahead  of  him.  In  this  way  Stevens  once 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  first-rate  speaking 
knowledge  of  Italian  within  the  space  of 
four  weeks.  Once  he  has  had  a  glimpse  at 
a  language,  he  b  not  content  until  he  finds 
somebody  with  whom  he  can  talk.  Whether 
it  b  a  clerk  in  a  cigar  store,  or  a  grocer,  or 
an  ambassador  on  whom  he  can  practise, 
Stevens  leaves  no  opportunity  to  tr>'  out 
one  of  hb  thirty-three  tongues. 

Having  learned  a  few  languages  as  a 
base,  Stevens  finds  it  desirable  not  always 
to  start  with  Englbh  when  taking  up  a  new 
one,  any  more  than  he  would  feel  bound  to 


start  always  from  hb  home  town  when 
setting  out  on  an  extensive  railroad  jour¬ 
ney.  For  instance,  when  he  began  to 
study  Russian,  he  used  a  German  text¬ 
book,  and  when  he  took  up  Croatian,  he 
used  a  Russbn  text — simply  because 
that  method,  proceeding  by  easy  stages, 
was  much  easier  than  jumping  from 
Englbh  to  Croatian  direct. 

The  first  languages  Stevens  learned, 
after  Latin,  were  French,  German, 
Spanbh  and  Italian.  While  he  per¬ 
formed  the  feat  of  learning  Italian  in  a 
month,  Stevens  b  of  the  opinion  that  a 
man  can  not  really  know  a  language 
until  he  has  been  fairly  familiar  with  it 
for  at  least  a  year.  He  may  be  able  to 
talk  it  in  a  few  weeks,  but  its  real  beau¬ 
ties  will  not  be  fully  revealed  to  him  un¬ 
til  he  has  become  more  seasoned  to  it. 

At  first,  Stevens  says,  one  language 
made  the  next  one  easy.  One  vocabu¬ 
lary  helped  him  to  learn  another.  But 
now,  with  thirty-three  varieties  of 
speech  to  draw  on,  he  often  finds  an 
element  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  vari¬ 
ous  vocabularies  properly  serrated. 
Half  the  time  when  he  talks  Swedbh, 
he  has  all  he  can  do  to  keep  from  using 
words  that  are  Norwegian.  The  words 
run  together  like  colors  in  wet  calico.  From 
which  it  would  appear  that  after  a  man 
gets  beyond  thirty  languages,  he  may 
gradually  find  himself  becoming  a  wee 
trifle  track-sore. 

Stevens  is  not  contented  merely  to  know 
a  lot  of  standard  conversational  phrases 
from  a  language.  He  wbhes  to  know  the 
slang  and  colloquialbms.  He  went  to  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  once,  for  instance,  to  try 
to  ascertain  the  Italian  equivalent  for 
grapefruit,  and  various  European  words, 
if  there  were  any,  for  rocking-chair.  When 
he  finds  out  a  new  fact  about  various 
phases  of  a  verb,  or  a  peculiar  idiom,  he 
writes  out  a  memorandum  of  it  on  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  and  files  it  away  in  a  drawer  of  hb 
desk. 

In  stud>nng  Chinese  he  found  himself 
sorely  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  follow  anything  correspond¬ 
ing  to  alphabetical  order.  He  was  obliged 
to  compile  a  Chinese  dictionary  of  hb 
own,  covering  the  more  commonly  used 
words. .  rSv 

In  Stevens’s  Ibt  of  languages  are  five  Ori¬ 
ental  ones — Chinese,  Japanese,  Persbn, 
Turkbh  and  .Armenian.  .Among  the  oth¬ 
ers  he  knows  are:  Arabian,  Bulgarian,  Cro¬ 
atian,  Russbn,  Germ^ip,  Portuguese, 
French,  Spanbh,  Italbn,  Yiddbh,  Swe¬ 
dish,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  Hungarian,  Fin- 
nbh,  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Polbh 
and  Roumanian.  Then  he  knows  three  so- 
called  universal  bnguages — Esperanto,  Ido 
and  one  of  hb  own  conception  which  he  has 
named  Ufono. 

He  also  speaks  and  understands  Dakota 
Indian.  In  mastering  Dakota  Indian  he 
made  the  discovery  that  there  b  an  as- 
tonbhing  simibrity  between  it  and  Japan¬ 
ese.  Just  why  thb  should  be  so,  nobody 
seems  to  know. 


XUM 


»%«ry  it  ^rrtd  Im  rt» 
poutk.  WtwifffUJJp 
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hour.  You’veonlybeengonehalfthattime.” 

“Really,  sir,”  replied  the  student,  “the 
air  is  awful  rough.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  itl  Why,  I  looked  up  the  road  toward 
Miami,  and  it  was  full  of  blackbirds  walking 
into  town!” 


“How  did  you  get  so  many  wounds?”  I 
asked  the  corporal  in  the  bathhouse,  seeing 
his  body  covered  with  scars.  “Accidental 
discharge  of  duties?” 

_“Naw,  you  see  it  was  this  way:  I  was 
standin’  on  the  edge  of  our  trench  leanin’ 
up  against  our  barrage,  when  they  lifted 
the  barrage  and  I  fell  into  the  trench.” 

He  was  a  very  yoimg  ofl&cer,  who  looked 
as  if  he  should  still  be  wearing  knee 
breeches. 

One  day,  when  his  company  was  up  for 
inspection  at  the  training-camp,  one  of 
the  men  remarked  in  a  tone  of  deep  sar¬ 
casm,  “And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

“TTie  man  who  said  that,  step  forward,” 
was  the  immediate  command.  The  entire 
company  stepped  out  and  rq)eated  the 
quotation. 

The  lieutenant  looked  up  and  down  the 
line.  “Dismissed,”  he  announced  shortly. 

The  men  thought  they  had  got  the  better 
of  him,  but  not  for  long,  for  that  night  at 
retreat  when  the  orders  for  the  following 
day  were  read,  they  heard:  “There  will 
a  twenty-five-mile  hike  to-morrow  with 


An  oriental  paper  having  an  English 
section  printed  the  following  notice: 
“The  news  of  English  we  tell  the  latest. 
W’rit  in  perfectly  style  and  most  earliest. 
Do  a  murder  commit,  we  hear  of  and  tell  it. 
Do  a  mighty  chief  die,  we  publish  it  and  in 
borders  somber.  Staff  has  each  one  been 
colleged  and  w’rite  like  the  Kipling  and  the 
Dickens.  We  circle  every  town  and  ex¬ 
tortionate  not  for  advertisements.” 


Captain  j.  r.  mackendrick  of  the 

Canadian  army  tells  the  following  story: 

“When  the  great  Allied  contests  were 
held  at  Aldershot,  England,  I  was  sent 
over  from  France  with  the  team  that  rep¬ 
resented  the  Canadian  army,  and  it  was 
\dctorious  in  all  of  the  thirty  events  sched¬ 
uled.  The  greatest  was  the  tug  of  war, 
won  easily  from  both  the  Americans  and 


XHE  cultured  young  lady  from  Bostoo 
who  was  visiting  in  Richmond  had  men¬ 
tioned  so  often  that  she  spoke  half  a  dozen 
languages  that  the  company  was  getting 
decidedly  bored,  as  no  one  present  was  aUe 
to  prove  her  pwwers  as  a  linguist.  FinaU;, 
she  turned  to  a  tall,  lank  gentleman  a^ 
asked:  “And  how  many  languages  do  you 
^>eak,  Mr.  Blank?” 

“Three,  ma’am,”  drawled  the  South- 
emer:  “poor  English,  fair  Virginian,  and 
perfect  nigger.” 

An  official  of  an  insane  asylum  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  value  of  amusement 
on  a  deranged  mind;  and,  being  a  g^ 
amateur  comedian,  he  occasionally  assists 
at  an  entertainment.  His  last  performance 
was  e^)eciaUy  ludicrous;  but  one  man  in  the 
audience  sat  through  it  with  a  grave  and 
unmoved  countenance,  a  look  of  perpkiity 
in  his  eyes.  “It  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
state  of  affairs,”  he  confided  to  a  visitor  after 
the  doctor  had  finished  an  amazing  sort  of 
Highland  Fling,  “a  very  remarkable  state 
of  affairs,  when  they  shut  me  up  here  and 
leave  him  on  the  outside!” 


full  equipment,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them — on  a  damned  good  horse.” 


A  NAV.\L  aviation  cadet  at  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida,  was  assigned  to  a  seaplane  with  orders 
to  stay  in  the  air  for  an  hour. 

After  a  flight  of  thirty  minutes,  the 
cadet  landed  and  taxied  onto  the  beach. 

The  division  commander,  with  fire  in 
hk  eye,  descended  upon  the  luckless  stu¬ 
dent.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  he 
demanded.  “I  told  you  to  stay  out  an 


the  British.  King  George,  at  the  end  of 
the  contest,  expressed  his  sorrow  and  regret 
that  the  representatives  of  the  British  army 
were  last  in  all  the  contests.  He  said  he  was 
glad,  however,  that  the  Canadians  had 
beaten  the  Americans. 

“He  then  sent  his  aid  down  the  line  to  the 
captain.  ‘The  king  is  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  tug-of-war  team,’  said  the 
aid,  ‘and  would  like  to  know  just  where 
the  eight  men  who  comprise  it  come  from — 
what  nationality  they  are.’ 

“The  captain,  at  once,  secured  the  nec¬ 
essary  information,  and  then  saluting  the 
king,  armoimced:  ‘Your  Majesty,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  report  that  of  the  eight  men 
on  this  winning  Canadian  tug-of-war  team, 
seven  of  them  are  Swedes  from  North 
Dakota,  U.  S.  A.’” 


A  NEGRO  lad,  new  to  the  service,  wasfor 

the  first  time  out  on  sentry  duty.  As  ^ 
walked  hk  post,  toward  midnight  he 
footsteps  in  the  dark,  and  challenge: 
“Who  goes  dar?” 

Out  of  the  gloom  came  the  answer: 
“The  colonel  of  the  regiment.” 

“De  kunnel,  hey?  Well,  say,  kunnd, 
you  better  find  de  fust  sergeant  of  B  C<^ 
pany  right  away.  He’s  bwn  lookin’  tof 
you  fur  most  a  hour,  and  I  s’pect  he  gwine 
gib  you  hell!” 
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Boy  Products 


Use  Soap  and  Water 

What’s  to  be  done  when  httle  grimy 
fingers  have  marred  the  beauty  of  painted 


walls  or  woodwork? 


If  the  paint  used  was  Dutch  Boy  White' 
Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil,  the 
surface  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  soap,  water  and  a  sponge  or 
soft  cloth— as  often  as  necessary,  with' 
out  streaking  (x  discdoraticHi. 

Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil 

Walls  have  no  glare  co*  gloss  when  Dutch 
Boy  Flatting  Oil  is  used.  Mixed  with 
pure  whitC'lead,  this  new  Dutch  Boy 
product  produces  wonderfully  soft,  rest' 


fill,  flat'finish  interiors. 


Any  Tmt 


When  you  employ  this  pure  lead'and'oQ 
paint,  you  are  able  to  express  exactly  your 
own  ideas  of  color  combination  and  har' 
mony— your  painter  supplies  the  exact  tints 
you  want,  when  he  mixes  the  lead  and  oiL 

Portfolio  of  Color  Designs 
Personality  and  harmony  are 
shown  in  the  portfolio  of  color 
designs  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  for  ten  cents. 

norite  Otar  nearest  branch  for  portfolio 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Bocton  Buffalo  Chicaio  CIncinnad 
San  Franciaco 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO. 
Philadelphia 

NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  Ca 
Pittabuiak 
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•  was  a  kind  of  apology  for  this  mo¬ 

ment  ^  weakness  in  her  look  and  manner. 
Her  face  seemed  to  say:  “It’s  silly,  but  I 
can’t  heto  it.” 

“I’ve  Wen  happy  all  the  time,  for  I 
Icnew  you  was  waiting  for  me,”  Samson  re¬ 
marked.  “I  feel  rich  every  time  I  think  of 
you  and  the  children.  Say,  look  here!” 

He  untied  the  bundle  and  put  the  dress 
and  finery  in  her  lap. 

"Well,  I  want  to  know!”  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  held  it  up  to  the  candle-light,  “That 
must  have  cost  a  pretty  penny.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  it  cost — it  ain’t  half 
good  enough — not  half,  said  Samson. 

As  he  sat  down  to  his  supper,  he  said: 

“I  saw  that  miserable  slaver  Biggs  get  off 
the  boat  with  his  big  bay  mare.  There  was 
a  darky  following  him  with  another  horse.” 

“Good  land!”  said  Sarah.  “I  hope  he 
isn’t  coming  here.  Mrs.  Onstott  told  me 
today  that  Bim  Kelso  has  been  getting 
letters  from  him.” 

‘‘She’s  such  an  odd  little  critter  and  she’s 
got  a  mind  of  her  own — ^anybody  could  see 
that,”  Samson  reflected.  “She  ought  to  be 
kxA^  after  purty  careful.  Her  parents 
are  so  taWn  up  with  books  and  learning 
the  girl  has  to  look  after  herself.  I  wish 
you’d  go  down  there  to-morrow  and  see 
what’s  up.  Jack  is  away,  you  know.” 

It  was  nearly  two  o’clock  when  Samson, 
having  fed  and  watered  his  horses,  got  into 
bed.  Yet  he  was  up  before  daylight,  next 
morning;  singing  a  hymn  of  praise,  as  he 
kindled  the  fire,  filled  the  teakettle,  lighted 
his  candle  lantern  and  went  out  to  do  his 
chores;  while  Sarah,  reconciled  to  her  new 
disappointment,  dressed  and  began  the 
work  of  another  day.  So  they  and  Abe 
and  Harry  and  others  like  them,  each 
under  the  urge  of  his  own  ambition,  spent 
their  great  strength  in  the  building  and  de¬ 
fense^  the  Republic,  and  grew  prematurely 
old.  Their  work  began  and  ended  in  dark¬ 
ness;  often  their  days  were  doubled  by  the 
burdens  of  the  night.  So,  in  the  reckoning 
of  their  time,  each  year  was  more  than  one. 


SARAH  went  down  to  the  village  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day.  When 
Samson  came  in  from  the  fields  to  his 
supper,  she  said: 

“Mr.  Biggs  is  stopping  at  the  tavern. 
He  brought  a  new  silk  dress  and  some 
beautiful  tahle-linen  to  Mrs.  Kelso.  He 
her  that  Bim  has  made  a  new  man  of 
him.  Claims  he  has  quit  drinking  and 
gone  to  work.  He  looks  like  a  lord — silver 
spurs  and  velvet  riding-coat  and  ruffled 
^hirt  and  silk  vest.  A  colored  servant  rode 
into  the  village  with  .him  on  a  beautiful 
brown  horse,  carrying  big  saddle-bags. 
Bim  and  her  mother  are  terribly  excit^. 
He  wants  them  to  move  to  St.  Louis  and 
live  on  his  hig  farm  in  a  house  next  to  his — 
rent  free.” 


®nn’s  judgment  is  needed  there,” 
^  Sainson.  “It’s  a  pity  Jack  is  gone. 
Biggs  will  take  that  girl  away  with  him 
sure  as  shooting — you  see.” 

~  don’t  believe  he’ll  do  that,”  said 
“I  Hope  he  has  turned  over  a  new 
•eu  and  become  a  gentleman.” 

Jjl^’ll  see,”  said  Samson. 

saw,  and  without  much  delay,  the 
“Qkjpound  of  his  pretensions;  for,  one  day 
*ruim  the  week,  he  and  Bim,  the  latter 
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mounted  on  the  beautiful  brown  horse, 
rode  away  and  did  not  return.  Soon,  a 
letter  came  from  Bim  to  her  mother, 
mailed  at  Beardstown.  It  told  of  their 
marriage  ih  that  place  and  said  that  they 
would  be  starting  for  St.  Louis  in  a  few 
hours  on  the  Star  of  the  North.  She 
begged  the  forgiveness  of  her  parents  and 
declared  that  she  was  very  happy. 

“Too  bad!  Isn’t  it?”  said  Sarah,  when 
Mrs.  Waddell,  who  had  come  out  with  her 
husband  one  evening  to  bring  the  news,  had 
finished  the  story. 

“Yes,  it  kind  o’  spiles  the  place,”  said 
Samson.  “Bim  was  a  wonderful  girl — 
spite  of  all  her  foolishness — like  the  birds 
that  sing  among  the  flowers  on  the  prairie — 
kind  o’,  yes,  sir — she  was.  I’m  afraid-for 
Jack  Kelso — ’fraid  it’ll  bust  his  fiddle,  if  it 
don’t  break  hus  heart.  His  wife  is  alone 
now.  We  must  ask  her  to  come  and  stay 
with  us.” 

“The  Allens  have  taken  her  in,”  said 
Mrs.  Waddell. 

“That’s  good,”  said  Sarah.  “We’ll  go 
down  there  to-morrow  and  offer  to  do  any¬ 
thing  we  can.” 

WHEN  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waddell  had 
gone,  Sarah  said:  “I  can’t  help 
thinking  of  poor  Harry.  He  was  terribly 
in  love  with  her.” 

“Well,  he’ll  have  to  get  over  it — that’s 
all,”  said  Samson.  “He’s  young  and  the 
wound  will  heal.” 

It  was  well  for  Harry  that  he  was  out  of 
the  way  of  all  this,  and  entered  upon  ad¬ 
ventures  which  absorbed  his  thought.  .As 
to  what  was  passing  with  him,  we  have 
conclusive  evidence  in  two  letters,  one  from 
Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  in  which  he  says: 

“Harry  Needles  is  also  recommended  for 
the  most  intrepid  conduct  as  a  scout  and 
for  securing  information  of  great  value. 
Compelled  to  abandon  his  horse,  he  swam  a 
river  under  fire  and  under  the  observation 
of  three  of  our  officers,  through  whose  help 
he  got  back  to  his  command,  bringing  a 
bullet  in  his  thigh.” 

With  no  knowledge  of  military  service 
and  a  compahy  of  untrained  men,  .Abe  had 
no  chance  to  win  laurels  in  the  campaign. 
His  command  did  not  get  in  touch  wnth  the 
enemy.  He  had  his  hands  full  maintaining 
a  decent  regard  for  discipline  among  the 
raw  frontiersmen  of  his  company.  He 
.saved  the  life  of  an  innocent  old  Indian, 
with  a  passport  from  General  Cass,  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  whom,  in  their 
excitement  and  lust  for  action,  they  desired 
to  hang.  This  was  the  only  incident  of 
his  term  of  service  which  gave  him  the 
least  satisfaction. 

Early  in  the  campaign,  Harry  had  been 
sent  with  a  message  to  headquarters,  where 
he  won  the  regard  of  Colonel  Taylor  and 
was  ordered  to  the  front  with  a  company  of 
scouts.  No  member  of  the  command  had 
been  so  daring.  He  had  the  recklessness  of 
youth  and  its  wayward  indifference  to  peril. 
William  Boone,  son  of  Daniel,  used  to  ^)eak 
of  “the  luck  of  that  dare-devnl  farmer  boy.” 

One  day,  in  passing  mounted  through  a 
thick  woods  on  the  riv'er,  near  the  enemy, 
he  suddenly  discovered  Indians  all  around 
him.  They  sprang  out  of  the  bushes 
ahead,  and  one  of  them  opened  fire. 
Harry  turned  his  horse  and  saw  the 


painted  warriors  on  every  side.  He  rode 
through  them  under  hot  fire.  His  horse 
fell  wounded  near  the  river  shore,  and  Harry 
took  to  the  water  and  swam  beneath  it  as 
far  as  he  could.  W'hen  he  came  up  for 
breath,  bullets  began  splashing  and  whiz¬ 
zing  around  him.  It  was  then  that  he  got 
his  wound.  He  dove  and  reached  the 
swift  current,  which  greatly  aided  his 
efforts.  Some  white  men,  in  a  boat  about 
three  hundred  yards  away,  who  witnessed 
his  escape,  said  that  the  bullets  “tore  the 
river  surface  into  rags”  around  him  as  he 
came  up.  Courage,  and  his  skill  as  a 
diver  and  swimmer,  saved  his  life.  Far 
below,  the  boat,  in  which  were  a  number  of 
his  feUow  scouts,  overtook  him  and  helped 
him  back  to  camp.  So  it  happened,  that  a 
boy  won  a  reputation  in  the  “Black  Hawk 
War,”  which  was  not  lavish  in  its  bestowal 
of  honors. 

When  the  dissatisfied  volunteers  were 
mustered  out  late  in  May,  Kelso  and 
McNeil,  both  sick  with  a  stubborn  fever, 
were  declared  unfit  fer  service  and  sent 
back  to  New  Salem,  as  soon  as  they  w'ere 
able  to  ride.  Abe  and  Harry  joined  Cap¬ 
tain  lies’  Company  of  Independent  Ran¬ 
gers;  and  a  month  or  so  later  Abe  reenlisted 
to  serve  with  Captain  Early,  Harry  being 
under  a  surgeon’s  care.  The  latter’s 
wound  was  not  serious  and  on  July  third 
he,  too,  joined  Early’s  command. 

This  company  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  moving  of  supplies  and  the  burying  of  a 
few  men  who  had  been  killed  in  small  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  enemy.  It  was  a 
band  of  rough-looking  fellows,  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  frontier  farm  and  workshop — 
ragged,  dirty  and  unshorn.  The  company 
was  disbanded  July  tenth  at  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  where  that  night  the  horses  of 
Harry  and  .Abe  were  stolen.  From  that 
point,  they  started  on  their  long  homeward 
tramp,  with  a  wounded  sense  of  decency 
and  justice..  They  felt  that  the  Indians 
had  been  wronged;  that  the  greed  of  land- 
grabbers  had  brutaUy  violat^  their  rights. 
This  feeling  had  bwn  deepened  by  the 
needless  massacre  of  the  r^  women  and 
their  children. 

.A  number  of  mounted  men  went  with 
them  and  gave  them  a  ride  now  and  then. 
Some  of  the  travelers  had  little  to  eat  on 
the  journey.  Both  Abe  and  Hany  suf¬ 
fered  from  hunger  and  sore  feet  before  they 
reached  Peoria,  where  they  bought  a 
canoe,  and  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  day 
started  down  the  Illinois  River. 

They  had  a  long  day  of  comfort  in  its 
current,  with  a  good  store  of  bread  and 
butter  and  cold  meat  and  pie.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  fifty  miles  nearer  home  before 
ni^tfall  lightened  their  hearts;  and  they 
laughed  freely  while  .Abe  told  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  campaign.  To  him  it  was  all  a 
wild  comedy,  with  tragic  scenes  dragged 
into  it,  and  woefully  out  of  place.  Indeed, 
he  thought  it  no  more  like  war  than  a  pig¬ 
sticking,  and  that  was  the  kind  of  thing  he 
hated. 

“I  reckon  that  the  Black  Hawk  peril 
was  largely  manufactured,”  said  .Abe  as 
they  sat  in  the  cool  shade.  “If  they  had 
been  let  alone,  I  don’t  believe  the  Indians 
would  have  done  any  harm.  It  reminds 
me  a  little  of  the  story  of  a  rich  man  down 
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Have  You 
Settled  Down? 

Have  you  lost — on  the  road 
to  8uccess~the  art  of  being 
amusing?  Are  you  a  wizard 
at  outguessing  the  market, 
and  a  dub  at  handing  a  tea* 
cup?  Does  Wall  Street  hang 
on  your  lightest  breath,  but 
the  debutantes  dodge  you  at 
dinner?  Now  that  you’ve 
made  your  killing,  and  can 
afford  to  have  some  fun — are 
you  having  any? 

Take  a  Flier  in 
Gaiety  Street 

You  knew  how  to  take  a  girl  buggy¬ 
riding  once.  The  principle’s  the  same 
on  twelve  cylinders.  You  kept  up  with 
the  times  when  2:40  was  the  fast  gait. 
You  can  do  it  again. 

The  chassis  of  your  mind  is  as  good  as 
ever.  Isn’t  the  trouble  simply  that  you 
are  wearing  an  1897-model  tonneau? 

If  you  aren’t  au  courant  of  what  people 
talk  about  today  when  they  aren’t 
working — 

— if  you  don’t  even  know  the  names  of 
the  artists,  musicians,  dancers,  celebri¬ 
ties  they  admire — 

— if  you  aren’t  familiar  with  the  fash¬ 
ions,  gueties,  and  crazes  they  adore— 

— if  you’ve  forgotten  how  to  be  a  social 
asset,  and  hate  to  be  a  social  liability — 

— just  fill  out,  tear  off,  and  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  S  issues  of  Vanity  Fair 
— six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now. 

Five  Issues  of  Vanity  Fair 
for  $1 

5av  tf  yosi  aunl  A*  ampcm  mom 


Get  into  step! 

Tear  off  that  coupon! 


▼AHITT  FAim, 

!•  West  44Ch  Street,  Hew  Ter%  CHj* 

1  want  to  fo  throofb  life  with  ny  mind  open;  to 
keep  my  lympatbiet  warm;  to  keep  in  toncb 
with  the  newest  and  Hreliest  influences  of  modem 
life.  Therefore.  1  want  yon  to  send  me  the  next 
FIVE  nnmbers  of  Vani^  Fiair.  1  will  remit  SI 
on  receipt  of  yoor  bill  (OR)  my  faroriie  dollar 
is  inclosed.  1  onderstand  that  if  this  order  is 
receired  in  timet  yon  will  send  me  a  complimen¬ 
tary  copy  of  the  cnrrent  issue,  makinf  SIX  issues 
in  alL 
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in  Lexington  who  put  a  cast-iron  buck  in 
his  dooryard.  Next  morning,  all  the  dogs 
in  the  neighborhood  got  together  and 
looked  him  over  from  a  distance.  He  had 
invaded  their  territory  and  they  reckoned 
that  he  was  theirs.  They  saw  a  chance  for 
war.  One  o’  their  number  volunteered  to 
go  and  scare  up  the  buck.  So  he  raised 
the  hair  on  his  back  and  sneaked  up  from 
behind,  and  when  he  was  about  forty  feet 
away,  made  hell  bent  for  the  buck’s  heels. 
The  buck  didn’t  move;  and  the  dog  nearly 
broke  his  neck  on  that  pair  o’  cast-iron 
legs.  He  went  limping  back  to  his 
comrades. 

“  ‘What’s  the  trouble?’  they  asked. 

“  ‘It’s  nary  buck,’  said  the  dog. 

“  ‘What  is  it  then?’ 

“  ‘Darned  if  I  know.  It  kicks  like  a 
mule  an’  smells  like  a  gate-post.’ 

“  ‘Come  on,  you  fellers.  It  looks  to  me 
like  a  good  time  to  go  home,’  said  a  wise 
old  dog.  ‘I’ve  learned  that  ye  can’t  always 
believe  yerself.’ 

“It’s  a  good  thing,  for  a  man  or  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  learn,”  Abe  went  on  as  they  re¬ 
sumed  their  journey.  “I’ve  learned  not  to 
believe  everything  I  hear.  The  first  com¬ 
mand  I  gave,  one  o’  the  company  hollered 
‘Go  to  h— 1.’  Every  one  before  me  laughed. 
It  was  a  chance  to  get  mad.  I  didn’t,  for  I 
knew  what  it  meant.  I  just  looked  sober 
and  said: 

“  ‘Well,  boys,  I  haven’t  got  far  to  go; 
and  I  reckon  we’ll  all  get  there  if  we  don’t 
quit  fooling  an’  ’tend  to  business.’ 

“They  agreed  with  me.” 

Harry  had  not  heard  from  home  since  he 
left  it.  Abe  had  had  a  letter  from  Rut¬ 
ledge  which  gave  him  the  news  of  Bim’s 
elopement. 

The  letter  had  said:  “I  was  over  to 
Beardstown  the  day  Kelso  and  McNeil 
got  off  the  steamer.  I  brought  them 
home  with  me.  Kelso  was  bigger  than 
his  trouble.  Said  th.at  the  ways  of 
youth  were  a  part  of  the  great  plan. 
‘Thoms!  Thoms!’  he  said.  ‘They  are 
the  teachers  of  wisdom;  and  who  am  I  that 
I  should  think  myself  or  my  daughter  too 
good  for  the  like;  since  it  is  written  that 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  complain  of  them.’  ” 
“Have  you  heard  from  home?”  Abe 
asked,  as  they  paddled  on. 

“Not  a  word,”  said  Harry. 

“You’re  not  expecting  to  meet  Bim 
Kelso?” 

“That’s  the  best  part  of  getting  home 
for  me,”  said  Harry,  turning  with  a  smile. 

“Let  her  drift  for  a  minute,”  said  Abe. 
“I’ve  got  a  letter  from  James  Rutledge 
that  I  want  to  read  to  you.  There’s  a  big 
lesson  in  it  for  both  of  us — something  to 
remember  as  long  as  we  live.” 

Abe  read  the  letter.  Harry  sat  motion¬ 
less.  Slowly  his  head  bent  forward  until 
his  chin  touched  his  breast. 

Abe  said,  with  a  tender  note  in  his  voice, 
as  he  folded  the  letter: 

“This  man  is  well  along  in  life.  He 
hasn’t  youth  to  help  him  as  you  have. 
See  how  he  takes  it,  and  she’s  the  only 
child  he  has.  There  are  millions  of  pretty 
gills  in  the  world  for  you  to  choose 
from.” 

“I  know  it,  but  there’s  only  one  Bim 
Kelso  in  the  world,”  Harry  answered 
mournfully.  “She  was  the  one  I  loved.” 

“Yes,  but  you’ll  find  another  to  love. 
It  may  look  serious,  but  it  isn’t — ^you’re  so 
young.  Hold  up  your  head  and  keqp  on 
going;  you’ll  be  happy  soon  again.” 


“Maybe,  but  I  don’t  see  how,”  said  the 
boy.  i 

“There  are  lots  of  things  you  can’t  see 
from  where  you  are  at  this  present  mornent 
There  are  a  good  many  miles  ahead  o’  you,  • 

I  reckon,  and  one  thing  you’ll  plainly  see 
by  and  by — that  it’s  all  for  the  best.  IV 
suffered  a  lot  myself,  but  I  can  see  now  it 
has  been  a  help  to  me.  There  isn’t  an 
hour  of  it  I’d  be  willing  to  give  up.” 

They  paddled  along  in  silence  for  a  while. 
“It  was  my  fault,”  said  Harry  presentlj-. 

“I  never  could  say  the  half  I  wanted  to 
when  she  was  with  me.  My  tongue  is  too 
slow.  She  gave  me  a  chance  and  I  wasn’t 
man  enough  to  take  it.  That’s  all  I’ve  got 
to  say  on  that  subject.” 

He  seemed  to  find  it  hard  to  keep  his 
word,  for  in  a  moment  he  added: 

“I  wouldn’t  have  been  so  good  a  scout, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  her.  I  guess  the  k 
juns  would  have  got  me;  but  when  1 
thought  of  her,  I  kept  going.” 

“I  think  you  did  it  just  because  you 
were  a  brave  man  and  had  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form,”  said  Abe. 

Some  time  afterw'ard,  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  the  boy  wrote: 

“I  often  think  of  that  ride  down  the 
river  and  the  way  he  talked  to  me.  It  wjs 
so  gentle.  He  was  a  big,  powerful  ^t 
of  a  man  who  weighed  over  two  hundred 
pounds,  all  of  it  bone  and  muscle.  But 
under  his  great  strength  was  a  woman’s 
gentleness;  under  the  dirty,  ragged  clothes 
and  the  rough,  brown  skin,  grimy  with 
dust  and  perspiration,  was  one  of  the  clean¬ 
est  souls  that  ever  came  to  this  world.  1 
don’t  mean  that  he  was  like  a  minister. 
He  could  tell  a  story  with  pretty  rou^ 
talk  in  it,  but  always  for  a  purpose.  He 
hated  dirt  on  the  hands  or  on  the  tongue. 

If  another  man  had  a  trouble,  Abe  took 
hold  of  it  with  him.  He  would  put  a  lame 
man’s  pack  on  top  of  his  own  and  carry  ft. 
He  loved  flowers  like  a  woman.  He  loved 
to  look  at  the  stars  at  night  and  the  crion 
of  the  sunset  and  the  morning  dew  on  tk 
meadows.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  much  in 
love  with  fun  and  beauty.” 

'THIEY  reached  Havana  early  that  eve 
ning  and  sold  their  canoe  to  a  man 
who  kept  boats  to  rent  on  the  river  short 
They  ate  a  hot  supper  at  the  tavern  and 
got  a  ride  with  a  farmer  who  was  going 
ten  miles  in  their  direction.  From  his 
cabin,  some  two  hours  later,  they  set  out 
afoot  in  the  darkness. 

“I  reckon  it  will  be  easier  under  the  stan 
than  \mder  the  hot  sun,”  said  .M)e.  “Our 
legs  have  had  a  long  rest  anyhow.” 

They  enjoyed  the  coolness  and  beauty 
of  the  summer  night.  ^ 

“Going  home  is  the  end  of  all  joum^, 
said  Abe,  as  they  tramped  along.  “Dklit 
ever  occur  to  you  that  every  living  create 
has  its  home?  The  fish  of  the  sea,  tk 
birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
forest,  the  creepers  in  the  grass,  all  go  ho» 
Most  of  them  turn  toward  it  when  the  day 
wanes.  The  call  of  home  is  the  otre  vow 
heard  and  re^)ected  all  the  way  down  tk 
line  of  life.  And,  ye  know,  the  most  won¬ 
derful  and  mysterious  thing  in  nature  B 
the  power  that  fool  animals  have  to  p 
home  through  great  distances,  like  tk 
turtle  that  went  from  the  Bay  of  Bisg^ 
his  home  off  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  So^ 
how,  coming  over  in  a  ship  he  had  btaao 
a  trail  through  the  pathless  deep, 
than  ten  thousand  miles  long.  It  s  tk 
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miraculous  gift— the  one  call  that’s  irre¬ 
sistible-  Don’t  you  hear  it  now?  I  never 
lie  down  in  the  darkness  without  thinking 
of  home,  when  I  am  away.” 

“And  it’s  hard  to  change  your  home 
when  you’re  wonted  to  it,”  said  Harry, 

“Yes,  it’s  a  little  like  dying,  when  you 
pull  up  the  roots  and  move.  It’s 
liard  on  your  folks.” 

This  remark  brought  them  up  to  the 
greatest  of  mysteries.  They  tramped  in 
5ileiir»  for  a  moment.  Abe  broke  in  upon 
it  with  these  words: 

“I  reckon  there  must  be  another  home 
somewhere  to  go  to,  after  we  have  brdce 
the  last  camp  here,  and  a  kind  of  a  bird’s 
fnmpaw  to  help  us  find  it.  I  reckon  we’ll 
hear  the  call  of  it  as  we  grow  older.”. 

He  stopped  and  took  off  his  hat  looking 
up  at  the  stars,  and  added: 

‘.Tf  it  isn’t  so,  I  don’t  see  why  the  long 
proce^ion  of  life  keeps  harping  on  this 
subject  of  home.  I  think  I  see  the  point 
of,  the  whole  thing.  It  isn’t  the  place  or 
the  furniture  that  makes  it  home,  but  the 
love  and  peace  that’s  in  it.  By  and  by,  ‘ 
our  home  isn’t  here  any  more.  It  has 
moved.  Our  minds  begin  to  beat  about  in 
the  undiscovered  countries  looking  for  it. 
Somehow  we  get  located — each  man  for 
himself.” 

For  another  space,  they  hurried  along 
without  speaking. 

“I  tell  you,  Harry,  whatever  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  folks  have  agre^ 
upon  for  some  generations  is  so — if  they 
lave  been  allowed  to  do  their  own  think¬ 
ing,”  said  Abe.  “It’s  about  the  only  wis¬ 
dom  there  is.” 

He  had  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  new 
Democracy. 

“There  are  some  who  think  that  reason 
is  the  only  guide,  but  in  the  one  problem  of 
going  home  it  don’t  compare  with  the 
turtle’s  wisdom,”  Abe  add^.  “His  head 
isn’t  bigger  than  a  small  apple.  But,  I 
reckon,  the  scientist  can’t  teach  him  any¬ 
thing  about  navigation.  Reminds  me  of 
Steve  Nuckles.  His  head  is  full  of  igno¬ 
rance,  but  he’ll  know  hovs’  to  get  home  when 
the  tinne  comes.” 

“My  stars!  How  we’re  hurrying!” 
Harry  exclaimed  at  length. 

“1  didn’t  realize  it — I’m  so  taken  up  with 
the  tho^t  of  getting  back,”  said  Abe. 
“It’s  as  if  my  friends  h^  a  rope  aroimd  me 
and  were  piMng  it.” 

So,  under  the  lights  of  heaven,  speaking 
in  the  ^ence  of  the  night  of  impenetrable 
mysteries,  they  journeyed  on  toward  the 
land  of  plenty. 

“It’s  as  still  as  a  graveyard,”  Harry 
whispered,  when  long  after  midnight,  they 
had  passed  the  bluff  by  the  mill  and  were 
near  the  little  village. 

,  'They’re  all  buried  in  sleep,”  said  Abe. 
WeU  get  Rutledge  out  of  bed.  He’U 
pve  us  a  shake-down  somewhere.” 

,  His  bud  rap  on  the  door  of  the  tavern 
^“aliaed  more  than  a  desire  for  rest  by 
^  travelers;  for  just  then  a  cycle 
nt  their  lives  had  ended. 

CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

wrestle,  and 

part  in  a  curious  Adventure. 

^^TTTHIX  a  week  after  their  return  the 
f  ^  *^f*on  came  off  and  Abe  was  de- 
’  j  in  his  precinct  two  hun- 

orea  and  twenty-seven  out  of  a  total  of 
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three  hundred  votes  had  been  cast  for  hint 
He  began  to  consider  which  way  to  turn. 
He  thought  seriously  of  the  trade  of  the 
blacksmith,  which  many  advised.  Bums 
and  Shakespeare,  who  had  been  his  com¬ 
rades  in  lecent  vicissitudes,  seemed  to  div 
agree  with  them.  Jack  Kelso,  who  had 
welcomed  the  returning  warriors  in  the 
cheery  fashion  of  old,  vigorously  opposed 
his  trying  “to  force  the  gates  of  fortune 
with  the  strong  arm.”  They  were  far 
more  likely  to  yield,  he  said,  to  a  well- 
trained  intellect,  of  which  mighty  sinews 
were  a  poor  tool  but  a  go^  setting. 
Moreover,  Major  John  T.  Stuart,  a 
Lawyer  of  Springfield  who  had  been  his 
comrade  in  the  “war.”  had  encouraged 
him  to  study  law,  and  further,  had  pffei^ 
to  lend  him  books.  So  he  looked  for  an 
occupation  which  would  give  him  leisure 
for  study.  Offut,  his  former  employer,  h^ 
failed  and  cleared  out.  The  young  giant 
regarded  thoughtfully  the  scanty  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  village.  He  could  hurl  his 
great  strength  in  the  axhead  and  make  a 
good  living;  but  he  had  learned  that  such  a 
use  of  it  gave  him  a  better  app)etite  for 
sleep  than  study. 


Indigestion  is  the  most  universal  of  human  complaints 


IT  is  rare  to  find  a  successful  American  business  man  or 
woman  who  has  not  suffered  more  or  less  from  some 
slight  form  of  mdigestion,  causing  distress  after  eating. 
To  many  an  ndividual,  dy^>epsia  is  the  price  of  success — 
the  direct  result  of  neglecting — often  abusing — one’s  digestion, 
eating  hurriedly,  irregularly  and  under  high  mental  strain. 

And,  yet,  how  greatly  the  consequences  of  this  ne^ect  could 
be  reduced  by  the  routine,  systematic  use  of  my  original  pepsin 
chewmg  gum  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after  every  m^.  An 
adequate  flow  of  saliva  would  be  assured,  the  digestive  processes 
aided  and  nerve  tension  relaxed,  with  its  essential  improvement 
in  the  gastric  blood  supply. 

In  a  word,  chewmg  Beeman’s  Original  Pepsm  Gum  will 
bring  prompt  relief  to  many  a  sufferer — and  m  a  manner  pleasant, 
safe  and  convenient. 


JOHN  McNEIL,  who  for  a  short  time 
had  shared  his  military  adventures,  had 
become  a  partner  of  Samuel  Hill  in  a  store 
larger  and  better  stocked  than  any  the 
village  had  known.  But  Hill  and  McNeO 
had  no  need  of  a  clerk.  Rowan  Herndra 
and  William  Berry,  he  of  the  morning- 
glory  shirt,  had  opened  a  general  store. 
Mr.  Herndon  offered  to  sell  his  interest  to 
.\be,  and  take  notes  for  his  pay.  It  was  not 
a  pri^sition  that  promis^  anything  but 
loss.  The  community  was  small,  there 
were  three  other  stores,  and  there  was  no 
other  “Bill”  Berry,  since  he  could  driiik 
more  than  any  man  in  the  village  and  lode 
respectable. 

Still,  Abe  Lincoln  had  not  been  trained 
to  weigh  the  consequences  of  a  business  en¬ 
terprise.  The  store  would  give  him  leisure 
for  study,  and  New  Salem  could  offer  him 
nothing  else  save  consuming  toil  with  the 
ax  or  saw.  He  could  not  think  of  leaving 
the  little  cabin  village.  There  were  .Ann 
Rutledge  and  Jack  Kelso  and  Samson 
Traylor  and  Harry  Needles.  Every  ladder- 
climber  in  the  village  and  on  the  plains 
around  it  was  his  friend. 

On  these  people,  who  knew  and  re¬ 
spected  him,  .Abe  Lincoln  based  his  hopes. 
.Among  them  he  found  his  vision;  a^ 
failure  had  not  diminished  or  dimmed  it. 
He  would  try  again  for  a  place  in  which 
he  could  serv'e  them;  and  if  he  could  learn 
to  serv’e  Sangamon  County,  he  could  learn 
to  serve  the  state,  and  possibly,  even  the 
Republic.  With  this  thought  and  rather  a 
poor  regard  for  his  own  interest,  his  name 
fell  into  bad  company  on  the  sign-board  ci 
Berry  and  Lincoln.  Before  he  took  his 
place  in  the  store,  he  walked  to  Sprin^m 
and  borrowed  a  law  book  from  his  friend, 
Major  Stuart. 

The  career  of  the  firm  began  on  a  hrt 
day  late  in  August,  with  Bill  Berry  smok¬ 
ing  his  pipe  in  a  chair  on  the  little  veran(U 
of  the  store,  and  Abe  Lincoln  sprawled  m 
the  shade  of  a  tree  that  partly  overhung 
its  roof,  reading  a  law  book.  The  latter 
was  collarless,  and  without  coat  or  vest 
His  feet  were  in  yarn  socks  and  heavy 

cloth  slippers.  Mr.  Berry  was  looking  in¬ 
tently  at  nothing.  He  was  also  thi^ng 
!  of  nothing.  He  would  have  admitted  it. 
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if  any  one  had  asked  him  what  he  was  look-  { ^ 
ing  at  or  thinking  about.  He  would  have  1 ' 
said  that  he  “had  his  traps  set  and  was 
watching  them.”  Generally,  he  was  I 
watching  his  traps  with  a  look  of  dreamy  | 
contemplation.  He,  too,  wore  no  coat  or  | 
vest.  His  calico  shirt  was  decorated  with  ; 
diminutive  roses  in  pink  ink.  His  ready-  I 
tied  necktie  was  red  and  fastened  on  his  ^ 
crflar- button  with  an  elastic  loop.  A  | 
nugget  of  free  gold,  which,  he  loved  to  ex- 1 
plain,  had  come  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  I 
and  had  ten  dollars’  worth  of  the  root  of ; 
evil  in  it,  adorned  his  shirt  front,  dangling  I 
from  a  pin  bar  on  a  tiny  chain.  The  face 
of  Mr.  Berry  suddenly  assumed  a  look  of 
animation.  A  small  yellow  dog  which 
had  been  lying  in  repose  b^ide  him  rose 
and  growled,  his  hair  rising,  and  with  a 
little  cry  of  alarm  and  astonishment  fled  ; 
under  the  store.  | 

.  “Here  comes  Steve  Nuckles  on  his  old : 
mare,  with  a  lion  following  him,”  said  I 
Berry. 

Ate  closed  his  bcok,  rose  and  looked  at 
the  approaching  minister  and  his  big' dog. 

“If  we  ain’t  careful,  we’ll  git  prayed  for 
plenty,”  said  Berry. 

“If.  the  customers  don’t  come  faster,  I 
reckon  we’U  need  it,”  said  Abe.  , 

“Howdy!”  said  the  minister  as  he 
stop^  at  the  hitching-bar,  dismounted 
and  tied  his  mare.  “Don’t  be  skeered  o’ 
this  ’ere  dog.  He  were  tied  when  I  left 
home,  but  he  chawed  his  rope  an’  come  after 
me.  I  reckon  if  nobody  feeds  him  he’ll 
patter  back  to-night.” 

“He’s  a  whopper,”  said  Abe. 

“He’s  the  masteris’  dog,  I  ever  did  see,” 
said  the  minister,  a  tail,  lank,  brawny, 
darfc-skimied  man,  with  gray  eyes,  sandy 
whiskers  on  the  point  of  his  chin,  and 
clothes  worn  and  faded.  “Any  plug  ter- 
baccer?” 

“A  back  load  of  it,”  said  Berry,  going 
into  the  store  to  wait  on  the  minister. 

When  they  came  out,  the  latter  carved 
off  a  comer  of  the  plug  with  his  jack-knife, 
put  it  into  his  mouth  and  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  veranda. 

“Mr.  Nuckles.  how  did  you  happen  to 
become  a  minister?”  Abe  asked. 

“TT^ELL,  suh,  I  done  had  a  dream,” 
said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Nuckles,  as 
be  clasped  bis  hands  over  his  knee  and 
chewed  vigorously.  “I  done  dreamt  that  I 
bad  swallered  a  double  wagon  and  that  the 
tongue  o’  the  wagon  were  stickin’  out  o’  my 
mouth.  It  were  a  curri’s  dream,  an’  I  cain’t 
tell  what  you’d  make  of  it,  but  I  done  tuk 
•t  for  a  sign  that  I  were  to  use  my  tongue 
on  the  gospel.” 

“It  shows  that  a  man  who  can  swaller 
a  wagon  can  swaller  anything,”  said  Abe. 
But  I’m  glad  you  t(X)k  it  for  a  sign. 
You’ve  done  a  lot  of  good  in  this  coimtry, 
Ive  seen  you  out  in  all  weather;  you’ve 
made  over  many  a  man,  and  broke  and 
brtted  some  of  the  wildest  colts  on  the 
prairie.” 

‘I  jes’  keep  watch,  an’  when  ol’  Satan 
wmtt  snookin’  around,  I’m  right  thar  to 
ketch  h<dt  an’  flop  him.  It  done  come  to 
pass  frequent.  I’ve  laid  it  on  till  he  were 
a  hcdlerin’  for  mercy.  Where  do 
aamson  Traylor  live?” 

.  Ate  took  him  to  the  road  and  pointed 

“^direction  of  the  house. 

V  ^  to  be  a  raid,”  said 

uni  reckon,  by  all  I’ve  heerd, 

“  U  come  on  to-night.” 
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EtUbUthcd  1837 

31  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York — 171-173  West  Lake  Street,  Ckkago 
98  Federal  Street,  Boston — 1332  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 
Rochester  Newark  Providence 


The  "Perfect”  Grand  can 
be  supplied  with  or  without 
gas  end  oven  and  broiler 


Richardson  "Perfect”  gas 
and  coal  range,  large  size 


CHECK  IN  SQUARE 
(Address  nearest  office.) 

I  am  interested  in 

□  Richardson  Heating 

Apparatus 

□  Ranges 

□  Garage  Heaters 

□  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 
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“A  raid!  Who’s  going  to  be  raided^" 
Abe  asked. 

“Them  Traylor  folks.  A  lady  done  tol’ 
me  yesterday.  Soon  as  ever  I  got  her  soul 
sav^,  she  blabbed  it.  There  be  a  St 
Louis  man,  named  Biggs,  done  stirred  up 
the  folks  frwn  Missourey  and  Tennessee 
on  the  south  road  ’bout  the  Yankee  who 
helps  the  niggers  out  o’  bondage.  Then 
foUis’d  have  slavery  in  this  here  county,  if 
they  could.  They  be  right  hot,  I  redon. 
A  stranger  done  been  goin’  eround  with 
whisky  in  his  bags  startin’  a  band  o’ 
regulators.  Held  a  meetin’  las’  Sunday. 
They  be  goin’  to  do  some  regulatin’  to¬ 
night.  or  Satan’U  break  loose.  Ef  you 
don’t  watch  out,  they’ll  come  over  an’ 
bum  his  house  sartin.’’ 

“We’ll  watch  out,”  said  Abe.  “They 
don’t  know  Traylor.  He’s  one  of  the  best 
men  in  this  county.” 

“I’ve  heerd  he  were  a  he  man,  an’  a 
right  powerful.  God-fearin’  man,”  said  the 
minister. 

“He’s  one  of  the  best  men  that  es-er 
came  to  this  county;  and  any  one  that 
wants  to  try  his  strength  is  welcome  to.  I 
don’t,”  said  .\be.  “Are  you  going  over 
there?” 

“I  were  goin’  to  warn  ’em,  an’  holp  ’em  ef 
I  Cain.” 

“Well,  go  on,  but  don’t  stir  ’em  up,” 
Abe  cautioned  him.  “Don’t  say  a  word 
about  the  raid.  I’ll  be  over  there  with 
some  other  fellers  soon  after  sundown. 
We’ll  just  tell  ’em  it’s  a  he  p)arty  come  over 
for  a  story-tcUin’  an’  a  rassle.  I  reckon 
we’ll  have  some  fun.  Ride  on  over  an’ 
take  supper  with  ’em.  They’re  worth 
knowing.” 

IN  A  few  minutes  the  minister  bad 
mounted  his  horse  and  ridden  away,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  big  dog. 

“If  I  was  you  I  wouldn’t  go,”  said 
Berry. 

“Why  not?” 

“It’ll  hurt  trade.  Let  the  rest  of  Tray¬ 
lor’s  friends  go  over.  There’s  enough  of 
’em.” 

“We  must  all  stand  as  one  man  for  law 
and  order,”  said  Abe.  “If  we  don’t  there 
won’t  be  any.” 

As  soon  Abe  had  had  his  supper,  he 
went  from  house  to  house  and  asked  the 
men  to  come  to  his  store  for  a  piece  of  im¬ 
portant  business. 

When  they  had  come  he  told  them  what 
was  in  the  wind. 

Soon  after  that  hour,  Abe  and  Philemon 
Morris,  and  Alexander  Ferguson,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Waddell,  and  Robert  Johnsmi,  a^ 
Joshua  Miller,  and  Jack  Kelso,  and  Samuel 
Hill,  and  John  McNeil,  set  out  for  the 
Traylor  cabin. 

Doctors  Allen  and  Reginier,  and  Jar^ 
Rutledge,  John  Cameron  and  Isaac  Ga- 
laher,  and  Peter  Lukins,  being  older  men, 
were  requested  to  remain  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  to  use  their  guns,  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  a  demonstration  there.  SamOT 
greeted  his  visitors  with  a  look  of 

“Have  you  come  out  to  hang  me.  he 

“No;  just  to  hang  around  ye,” 

“This  time  it’s  a  heart-warmin’,’  J* 
Kelso  averred.  “We  left  our  wives  a 
home  so  that  we  could  pay  our  compli¬ 
ments  to  Mrs.  Traylor  without  reseni^ 
knowing  you  to  be  a  man  above  jealou^- 
“It’s  what  we  call  a  he  party 
prairies,”  said  Ferguson.  “For  one  thmft 


The  new  heating  machine! 


Sell  20  minutes  of  your  time? 

For  only  a  few  odd  moments  each  day — time  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted —  we  pay  H.  O.  Shepard, 
of  Utah,  $15  a  month.  Others  who  can  give  ^ 
more  time  earn  $25,  $50,  $100,  $200  a  gentlbmbn:  i  hare 

month.  some  spue  time  to  sell. 

,  ^  Please  send  roe  full  particulars 

If  you  have  some  spare  time,  we  «<»«. 

will  buy  it.  Experience  is  not  necessary.  We  x  . 

furnish  everything  and  coach  you  in  the  work.  . 


CUy . State. 


SOMETIMES  m  SEE  APERSON  WHO  DOESNT  USE  A 

WHITING-ADAMS 

nAMVULCANHMaRUBBER  CEMENTED 

SHAVING  BRUSH 

Very  fall  of  amooth  best  quality  bristles  or  badger 
^  ,  hair.  They  make  shaving  a  pleasure.  Treated  with 

U.  S.  Goveranwat’a  procsBi  of  prsvtins  iafsetioa.  Aalbraz 
*  I’  cannot  coino  from  tbam. 

Sond  for  Dlnstrstsd  Litsratnro 

JOHN  L  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Bostom  U.  S.  A 

Brush  Namfactursrs  for  Ovtr  109  t,4us  asB  ths  Ltrfost  Is  the  World 


/iMFDirAMcv  IHFAI  You’ll8ave30%ormoreannu- 

/V’lLI\I\jnn  X  WLnL  allyoncoal-bilUbyuseofthU 
il  Radiators  ^IbOILERS  de-luxe  heating  boiler 

The  IDEAL  Type  “A”  Boiler  has  a  marvelous  Damper  Regulator  udiich  never  for¬ 
gets  for  a  minute  to  watch  the  fire— it’s  a  24-hour  janitor.  The  revertible-flue 
construction  does  not  permit  the  ridi  coal-gases  to  escape  unconsumed — there  is  full 
utilization  of  the  heat-energy  of  the  coal!  The  integral  asbestos-lined  metallic- jacket 
keeps  the  heat  from  being  cellar-wasted. 

Your  most  profitable  heating-buy! 

Stop  blaming  the  janitor  and  the  ooal-dealers— replace  your  present  heater  with  an 
IDEAL  Type  “A”— which  brings  you  30%  yearly  coal-saving  and  lasts  a  lifetimel 
Bungalows,  residences,  stores,  theatres,  diurches,  schools,  dubs,  hospitals,  etc., 
whether  OLD  or  new,  are  quicldy  outfitt^.  Phone  your  dealer  today  for  an  estimate. 
Send  for  catalog,  "IDEAL  Type  Boiler” — full  of 

valuable  hints,  coal-test  cha^,  suid  illustrations. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  citiea 


Write  Dept.  20 
S16-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


i4  triumph  of  American  engineering 


The  IDEAL 
Type  “A”  Boiler 
is  an  innovation. 
It  guarantees  a 
heat  develop¬ 
ment  and  con¬ 
trol  hitherto 
thought  unat¬ 
tainable  in  heat¬ 
ing  devices. 

The  IDEAL 
Type  “A”  Boiler 
performs  so 
easily  and  so  re¬ 
liably,  you  for¬ 
get  there  is  a 
heating  outfit  in 
your  residence. 
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I  wanted  to  see  Abe  and  the  minister  have  a  1 
rassle.” 

The  Reverend  Stephen  Nuckles  stood 
in  front  of  the  door  with  Sarah  and  Harry 
and  the  children.  He  was  a  famous  wres-  j 
tkr.  Forthwith,  he  playfully  jumped  into 
the  air,  clapping  his  heels  together  three 
times  lifore  he  touched  the  groimd. 

“I  cain’t  rassle  like  I  used  to  could,  but 
I  be  willin’  to  give  ye  a  try,  Abe,”  said  the 
minister. 

“You’d  better  save  your  strength  for  ol’ 
Satan,”  said  Abe. 

“Go  on.  .\be,”  the  others  urged.  “Give 
him  a  try.” 

Abe  modestly  stepped  forward.  In  the 
last  year  he  had  grown  less  inclined  to  that 
kind  of  fun.  The  men  took  hold  of  each 
other,  collar  and  elbow.  They  parried 
with  their  feet  for  an  instant.  Suddenly, 
Abe’s  long  right  leg  caught  itself  behind  the 
left  knee  of  the  minister.  It  was  the  hip 
kxi,  as  they  called  it  those  days.  Once 
secured,  the  stronger  man  was  almost  sure 
to  prevail  and  quickly.  The  sturdy  dr- 
cuit-rider  stood  against  it  for  a  second, 
until  Abe  sprang  his  bow.  Then  the  heels 
of  the  former  flew  upward  and  his  body 
came  down  to  the  grass,  back  first. 

“That  ar  done  popped  my  wind-bag,” 
said  the  minister  as  he  got  up. 

“Call  in,”  said  John  McNeil,  and  the 
others  echoed  it. 

“I  call  you,”  said  the  minister  turning  to 
McNeU. 

“McNeil!”  the  onlookers  called. 

The  stalwart  young  Irishman  stepped 
forward  and  said: 

“I  don’t  mind  measuring  my  length  on 
the  grass.” 

This  he  did  in  less  than  half  a  moment. 
As  the  young  man  rose  from  the  grass  he  | 
said: 

“I  call  in  Samson  Traylor.” 

At  last  the  thing  which  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  talk  and  argument  in  the  stores 
and  houses  of  New  Salem  was  about  to 
come  to  pass:  a  trial  of  strength  and  agility 
between  the  two  great  lions  of  Sangamon 
County.  Either  of  them  would  have  given 
a  month’s  work  to  avoid  it. 

‘1  reckon  we’d  better  begin  our  story¬ 
tellin’,”  said  .Abe. 

“I  think  so  too,”  Samson  declared. 
“It’s  purty  dusk  now.” 

“A  rassle — a  rassle!”  their  neighbors 
shouted. 

“I’d  rather  give  ten  bushels  o’  wheat 
than  miss  seeing  you  fellers  take  hold  of 
each  other,”  said  Alexander  Ferguson. 

“I  would  too,”  said  Martin  Waddell. 

So  it  happened  that  these  friendly 
pants,  each  dreading  the  ordeal,  faced 
eadi  other  for  a  contest. 

“Now  we  shall  see  which  is  the  son  of 
Peleus  and  which  the  son  of  Telemon,” 
Kelso  shouted. 

“How  shall  we  rassle?”  Samson  asked. 

‘1  don’t  care,”  said  Abe. 

“Rough  and  tumble,”  Ferguson  pro¬ 
posed. 

The  next  instalment  of  *‘A  Man  for 
the  Ages’*  will  appear  in  the  October 
number. 
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Film  on  Teeth 

Is  What  Discolors — Not  the  Teeth 

A//  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Millions  of  Teeth  Are 
Wrecked  by  It 


That  slimy  film  which  you  feel  with  your 
tongue  is  the  major  tooth  destroyer.  It 
causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

It  clings  to  the  teeth  and  enters  crevices. 
The  tooth  brush  does  not  end  it.  The 
ordinary  dentifrice  does  not  dissolve  it.  So 
millions  find  that  teeth  discolor  and  decay 
despite  their  dsdly  brushing. 

The  film  is  what  discolors — not  the 
teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Your  Tube 

Your  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  is  wait¬ 
ing.  Send  the  coupon  for  it.  Then  note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  slimy  film  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears.  You 
will  be  amazed  at  these  ten-day  results. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis¬ 
solve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

But  pepsin  alone  won’t  do.  It  must  be 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  So 
brushing  does  not  save  the  teeth  if  it  leaves 
that  film  around  them. 

After  years  of  searching,  dental  science  has 
found  a  way  to  combat  film.  For  daily  use  it 
is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called  PepsodenL 

Four  years  have  been  spent  in  clinical 
and  laboratory  tests.  Now  leading  dentists 
everywhere  are  urging  its  constant  use. 
And  we  supply  a  10-Day  Tube  to  anyone 
who  asks.  Thus  countless  homes  have  now 
come  to  employ  this  scientific  dentiftice. 


18  Waiting 

activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid 
harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  pepsin  long  seemed 
impossible. 

Now  active  pepsin  is  made  posable  by  a 
harmless  activating  method.  Because  of 
patents  it  is  found  in  Pepsodent  alone. 

For  your  own  sake  and  your  children’s 
sake  we  urge  immediate  trial.  Compare 
the  results  with  your  present  methods. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Ten -Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 

Dept.  GOZ,  1104  S.  Wsbash  Avc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Mail  Ten-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name . 

Address _ _ ! . 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  based  on  activated 
pepsin.  An  efficient  film  combatant,  now 
endorsed  by  dentists  everywhere  and 
sold  by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 
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NOTHING  BUT  A  PRAYER 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


made  him  groan.  Carefully  he  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  next  two  deliveries — 
the  twinge  was  not  repeated.  Gritting 
his  teeth,  he  put  everything  he  had  on 
the  next  ball,  and  Sullivan,  the  Grays’ 
heaviest  hitter,  sent  a  weak  fly  to  third. 

But  how  long  could  he  go  on?  Could  a 
prayer  last  nine  innings?  He  swept  his 
eyes  toward  the  grandstand;  if  his  mother 
were  only  there!  If —  Suddenly  it  seemed 
to  him  as  though  that  grand  stand,  as 
though,  in  sooth,  the  ver>’  atmosphere, 
were  filled  with  the  benignant  presence  of 
the  woman  who  had  brought  him  into 
the  w'orld,  and  in  whose  arms  he  had  lain 
like  a  child  the  previous  evening.  Was 
she  there  in  the  stand?  Anak  would  have 
it  so.  The  blur  of  faces,  indeed,  was 
resolved  into  one  vast  face,  a  face  crowned 
with  white  hair,  a  face  ineffable  in  its 
smile  of  serenity. 

But  Rendall  was  waiting,  scowling. 
He  got  to  first  on  a  grounder  w'hich  Fer¬ 
guson  juried  just  a  second  too  long;  he 
was  the  first  man  of  the  Grays  to  get  to 
first.  But  Palliser  forced  him  out  at 
second  on  a  grounder  to  short  which 
narrowly  missed  being  a  double  play. 
Palliser’s  attempt  at  a  steal  was  nail^ 
by  a  rifle-shot  throw  to  second  by  Cushing. 
Slade,  the  Grays’  catcher,  went  out  on  a 
high  foul  which  Cushing  caught  almost 
against  the  grand  stand. 

Throughout  the  stands  there  was  a  vast 
upheaval  as  the  Puritans  came  in  to  the 
bat.  The  lucky  seventh!  From  thousands 
of  throats,  from  horns,  rattles  and  drums, 
arose  a  mighty  clamor.  The  atmosphere 
vibrated  with  the  tensity  of  the  moment. 

Ferguson  was  at  the  bat,  square-built, 
bow-legged,  one  of  the  surest  hitters  on 
the  team.  He  nicked  a  fast  ball  which 
flashed  to  the  outfield  over  second  base — 
a  clean  single;  the  first  hit  of  the  game  on 
either  side. 

“It’s  the  break!’’  Carrick  ran  from 
the  dugout  and  dealt  a  resounding  slap 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Shorty  Flynn,  who 
stood  near  the  plate  swinging  three  bats. 
“Don’t  try  to  kill  the  ball,  keep  it  on  the 
ground;  push  Ferg>’  along.  We  want  a 
run.’’ 

Pushing  Flynn  toward  the  plate,  he 
gestured  to  the  man  in  the  third-base 
coacher’s-box,  and  himself  took  position 
there.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  big- 
league  career  that  he  had  ever  done  this. 

Flynn  slashed  a  ball  over  the  third-base 
bag  which  Corridon  could  not  reach. 
Ferguson  slid  into  third  and  Flynn  took 
second  on  the  throw  to  catch  Ferguson. 
Stengle,  momentarily  p)erturbed.  gave 
Cushing  a  ball  he  liked.  The  grounder 
to  the  pitcher  w'as  too  hot  to  handle; 
it  glanc^  from  Stengle’s  glove  and  rolled 
toward  third.  Before  it  could  be  re¬ 
trieved  the  runner  was  on  first.  Lansing 
struck  out  and  Ferguson  was  caught  at 
the  plate  tiydug  to  score  on  Rawlins’s  fly 
out  to  center.  Thus  perished  the  Puritans’ 
hopes  of  scoring. 

Anak  shook  his  head  as  Carrick  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  man’s  shoulder. 

“I’ll  be  all  right,”  he  said,  shrugging 
impatiently.  It  was  as  though  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  aroused  from  a  state  of  vague¬ 
ness  in  which  he  was  livnng  as  a  man  who 
is  able  to  see  and  feel  and  hear  and  yet  is 


curiously  detached  from  things  objective. 
The  impression  of  his  mother  had  not 
waned,  was,  it  seemed,  cumulatively  vivid. 
His  lips  moved  constantly  in  voiceless 
words  to  her.  And  beneath  all  swam 
that  sense  of  pain  in  his  shoulder,  a  torrent 
of  pent-up  sensations  clamoring  to  register 
itself  upon  his  mind  and  thus  destroy  him. 

He  was  unhitable  in  the  eighth,  and 
Stengle  was  equally  so.  Both  sides  were 
retir^  in  one,  two,  three  order.  And  in 
the  Grays’  half  of  the  "ninth  they  were 
again  helpless. 

“Here’s  where  we  get  ’em,  boys!” 
Ferguson  clashed  his  hands  together. 
“Into  ’em,  every  man,  do  you  hear!” 
Walking  along  the  bench,  he  struck  the 
shoulder  of  everj'  man.  Anak  was  seated 
apart,  his  pitching  arm  resting  over  the 
water  -  bucket.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
of  let-down  after  having  pitched  the  ninth, 
and  supposedly  the  last,  inning — whatever 
the  cause,  the  pain  in  his  shoulder  was 
bursting  the  bounds  of  consciousness 
which  had  held  it  in  check.  So  he  held 
his  arm  high  over  the  water -bucket — 
because  when  it  was  at  his  side  it  seemed 
as  though  the  fingers  were  going  to  burst. 

Cannon,  the  Puritans’  right  fielder, 
W'as  at  bat.  Anak’s  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  him.  He  led  the  team  in  hitting. 
God!  If  he  would  only  hit  it!  He  did. 
The  ball  whistled  as  it  went  on  a  line  over 
short.  A  mighty  roar  began,  and  then 
stopped  as  short  as  though  a  conductor 
had  waved  his  wand,  as  the  shortstop 
leaped  into  the  air  and  speared  it  with  his 
gloved  hand. 

“Kind  of  looks  as  if  the  Lord — ” 
Anak  stopped  short,  unsjKjken  words 
dving  behind  his  lips.  It  was  as  though 
his  mother  had  raised  a  w'aming  finger. 
Lansing  was  out  on  a  fly  to  right  field. 
Leonard  struck  out. 

“Extra  innings!”  Anak  took  his  arm 
gently  from  the  water- bucket  and  stood 
erect. 

“Hard  luck,  Anak,  old  boy.”  Carrick 
was  gazing  at  him  solemnly.  “You’ve 
pitch^  good  enough  to  win  three  games. 
How’s  the  arm?” 

Anak  scow'led.  “Don’t  worr\'  about  me. 
Make  ’em  hit.” 

The  tenth  inning  went  by,  scoreless  on 
both  sides.  Anak  pitched  it  through  a 
red  blur.  The  pain,  which  had  gone 
from  a  dull  gnawing  to  intermittent 
flashes,  had  now  fully  established  itself. 
He  gave  his  first  base  on  balls,  and  the 
Grays  were  jeering  at  him  from  the  coach¬ 
ing-lines  and  from  the  bench.  But  they 
were  premature.  Setting  his  teeth,  he 
took  all  the  torture  that  his  arm  had  to 
give,  bent  it  to  his  will,  and  retired  the  side 
on  a  fly  and  two  grounders.  His  face 
was  gray  as  he  walk^  to  the  bench,  cold 
perspiration  stood  out  upon  his  forehead. 

“Some  runs,  boys.  Please!” 

They  tried.  A  man  got  to  second  and 
a  man  to  third  on  singles.  But  the  player 
on  third  was  out  trying  to  score  on  a  short 
outfield  fly.  Cushing  fouled  out  to  first. 

Anak  Rawlins  walked  slowly  out  into 
the  box.  fully  aware  that  anything  he  did 
in  this  inning  would  be  done  solely  upon 
the  basis  of  things  he  had  learned  in  his 
ten  years  as  a  big-league  pitcher.  His  arm 
had  gone;  where  strength  combined  with 


cunning,  had  previously  held  him  supreme 
now  cunning  alone  would  avail.  ’ 

Jim  Casey,  stalwart,  bow-legged,  long- 
armed,  was  at  the  plate  swinging  a  menac¬ 
ing  bat.  He  had  hit  for  .333  throughout 
the  season.  Anak  faced  him,  pondering. 
High  as  this  percentage  was,  it  meant  that 
only  three  out  of  ever>'  ten  of  Casey’s  hits 
w'ould  be  safe.  Anak  did  not  dare  waste 
his  fast-ebbing  strength  trying  to  fool  him. 
He  had  better  take  a  chance  and  reserve 
what  he  had  left  for  batters  whom  he 
feared  less. 

“The  percentage  is  on  my  side;  God 
is  on  my  side — I  think.”  He  threw  a 
perfectly  straight  ball,  high,  wincing  with 
pain  as  he  let  it  go. 

Casey  struck  it  a  deathly  blow;  but  it 
w’ent  on  a  dead  line  straight  into  the 
second  baseman’s  glove.  But  fate  was 
not  to  be  denied.  Gunnison,  driven  away 
from  the  plate  on  two  fast  balls  on  the 
inside  comer,  bit  on  an  out  drop,  raising 
a  feeble  fly  about  sixty  feet  back  of  the 
spot  where  the  shortstop  was  standing. 
F  lynn  sprinted  back  for  it  and  was  coming 
under  it  nicely,  when  the  centerfielder, 
charging  on  like  a  bull,  yelled  for  the 
shortstop  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The 
next  instant  the  two  men  collided,  the  ball 
being  knocked  out  of  Flynn’s  hands, 
the  runner,  of  course  making  first.  It 
was  one  of  those  bone-headed  incidents 
that  may  occur  in  the  big-league  parb 
as  in  the  sand  lots. 

A  death-like  silence  held  the  crowd 
as  the  ball  was  thrown  to  the  pitcher, 
who  stood  immobile  as  though  the  calamity 
were  too  great  and  too  uncalled  for  to 
register  itself  clearly  upon  his  mind. 
Lansing  hit  a  grounder  to  Flynn,  forcing 
Gunnison  out  at  second.  It  was  too 
deliberate  a  grounder  to  make  a  double 
play  possible.  Ferguson,  who  took  Flynn’s 
throw  at  second,  did  not  even  attempt 
to  send  the  ball  to  first.  But  two  were 
out,  and  Cooney,  the  Grays’  catcher,  wp 
at  bat;  he  had  not  been  hitting  at  all  well  in 
the  series  thus  far.  Lansing,  a  swift  bas^ 
runner,  went  to  second  on  the  first 
pitchecl.  Cushing  had  diagnosed  his  in¬ 
tention  and  had  signaled  for  .\nak  to 
throw  a  wasted  ball.  He  got  it  wide  of 
the  plate,  precisely  where  he  wanted  it. 
But  his  throw  to  second  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  contemplate.  Starting  hi^, 
hurled  with  great  force,  it  kept  rising  like 
a  well-hit  golf  ball.  It  bounced  into  the 
centerfielder’s  hands,  who  threw  to  third 
to  catch  Lansing.  But  the  runner  was 
safe. 

Anak,  with  the  entire  structure  he  had 
so  skilfully  and  gamely  reared  falli^ 
about  his  shoulders,  never  even  glanced 
at  the  erring  catcher.  He  took  the  1^1, 
and  stepping  wide  threw  a  low,  twisting, 
underhand  ball.  Cooney  struck  at  it  tw 
quickly,  as  .^nak  had  intended  he  should. 
The  bat  connected  with  the  ball  near  the 
handle  and  rolled  gently  down  the  diamond 
between  the  pitcher’s  box  and  first. 

It  was  Anak’s  ball.  He  dashed  madly 
for  it,  and  retrieving  it,  rose  for  the  throw 
only  to  find  that  his  first  baseman  had 
also  left  his  position  to  field  the  ball— 
which  he  should  not  have  done.  The  ^ 
was  absolutely  uncovered,  and  while 
Cooney,  jeering  and  shouting,  crossed  the 
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Between  lunch  and  golf 

Time  for  a  Lucky  Strike  cigarette  before  Ae 
first  tee.  Lucky  Strike  is  the  famous  toasted 
cigarette.  The  flavor  of  the  Burley  tobacco 
18  developed  and  enriched  by  toasting. 


LUCKY  STRIKE 


It’s  toasted.  Try  the 
real  Burley  cigarette. 
Buttered  toast  has 
flavor  because  it’s 
toasted.  Same  with 
Lucky  Sttike  Cigar¬ 
ette. 
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THE  AIM 

of  the  editors  of  Adventure  (which 
is  published  by  the  publishers  of 
Everybody’s)  is  to  afford  relaocation  to 
intelligent  people  through  stories  of 
real  life  in  real  places,  told  by  the  best 
writers  of  fiction.  Judge  how  true  the 
aim  is  in  the  Mid-September  issue,  with 

Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle 

“  The  Arch-Tigress  of  Austria” 
William  Patterson  White 
“Lynch  Lawyers” 

Hugh  Pendexter 
“Red  Belts” 

Henry  Leverage 
“The  Iron  Dollar” 

W.  C.  TutUe 
“Pirates  from  Piperock” 

Robert  J.  Pearsall 
“Fair  Loot” 
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Ijise  in  safety,  Lansing,  who  had  taken  a 
bic  lead  down  the  third  base  line  on  the 
tSrow,  made  the  home  plate  standing  up, 
jforing  the  first  run  of  the  game,  while  the 
Grays  ran  from  the  bench  to  meet  him, 
^flinging  his  hand  and  capering  like 
maumen. 

Still  Anak  said  nothing.  With  face  as 
{jpjessionless  as  an  Indian’s,  he  walked 
to  the  box  and  caused  the  next  batter  to 
foul  out. 

One  to  nothing — the  Puritans  in  for 
the  last  half  of  the  eleventh.  Carrick  re¬ 
garded  his  men  with  emotions  too  deep 
for  objuration.  He  glanced  toward  Anak 
Rawlins,  sitting  alone  at  the  far  end  of 
the  bench,  and  shrugged.  As  for  the  big 
[Htcher,  he  had  but  one  thought  in  his 
mind,  and  that  thought  filled  him  to  the 
eidusion  of  everything  else.  He  had 
thrown  his  last  ball.  He  was  done.  For 
eleven  innings  he  had  faced  the  heavy 
hitting  Grays  and  they  had  not  made  a 
hit.  Now  Nature  had  asserted  herself, 
Maiming  supremacy  over  mental  exalta- 
tiiM.  He  was  through. 

As  in  a  dream  he  watched  Hanscomb, 
the  third  baseman,  go  out  on  a  grounder. 
Sneeden  struck  out.  He  heard  his  name 
called.  Carrick  was  gesturing  to  him  from 
third  base  and  Anak  suddenly  realized  it 
was  his  turn  to  bat. 

As  he  picked  up  his  club,  the  manager, 
miming  in  from  third -base  line,  inter¬ 
cepted  him. 

“A  pinch  hitter’s  due,  Anak,”  he  said. 
“It’s  now  or  never.  Sullivan  will  hit  in 
j-our  i^ce.  It’s  too  bad  to  take  you  out 
of  the  game  after  what  you’ve  done. 
But - ” 

Anak  raised  his  hand. 

“There’s  two  out,  Jim.  This  is  my 
pme.  It’s  the  last  time  I’ll  ever  stand 
at  bat.  Sullivan  can’t  hit  Stengle,  he’s 
left-handed.  I  can  hit  that  ball;  1  can 
hit  it  a  mile.  I’ve  landed  on  it  every  time 
1  came  up,  haven’t  I?” 

“Two  out.”  Carrick  hesitated,  and 
then  in  spite  of  the  barking  of  angry 
players  from  the  bench,  clamoring  for  a 
pinch  hitter,  he  motioned  .Anak  to  the  bat. 

The  gjoom  of  the  waning  October  after¬ 
noon  was  settling  upon  the  field;  the 
9Ktators — every  man,  every  woman, 
standing— watched  with  tense  eyes  as 
A^  walked  slowly  to  the  plate.  Stengle 
grinned  at  him  and  then  made  him  miss 
a  high  fast  ball.  With  all  his  might  Anak 
struck  at  the  second  ball  and  caught  it 
as  it  hopped.  As  a  sigh  went  up  from 
the  crowd,  the  ball  disappeared  into  the 
kft- field  bleachers,  foul  by  twenty  feet. 
Two  strikes.  Stengle’s  catcher  signaled 
for  a  change  of  pace.  Stengle  nodded  and 
swt  up  a  floater. 

Now  Rawlins  was  a  pitcher.  This  sort 
of  a  h^  was  precisely  what  he  might 
“•w  pitched  had  he  been  in  Stengle’s 
He  was  ready  for  it.  Stepping 
">^rd  a  bit,  he  seized  his  bat  with  a  death 
Pj,  and  struck  upward  as  the  ball  was 
tailing  into  a  drop.  The  full,  sharp 
sent  a  thrill  over  the  entire  field. 
"®c™g  toward  first,  he  saw  the  ball 
over  the  centerfielder’s  head. 
*^t  runner  would  have  been  able  to 
the  bases  and  cross  the  plate  stand- 
Anak,  a  slow  mover,  was  touching 
^  ff'o  centerfielder  picked  up  the 
**f*yod  it  to  the  second  basteman, 
^^■*d  run  into  the  outfield. 


in  the  coaching  box,  wildly  gestured  him  on. 
He  should  not  have  done  so.  The  ball 
was  coming  in  from  the  diamond,  perfect 
as  to  direction,  humming  with  speed. 
Anak,  of  course,  could  not  know.  .As  he 
laimched  himself  for  the  plate,  the  ball 
bounded  into  the  catcher’s  mitt  a  full 
second  ahead  of  him.  For  an  instant  that 
vast  arena  might  have  been  the  center  of 
a  vacuum.  Then  came  the  upheaval. 

The  game  was  over.  The  players,  \ 
winners  and  losers,  were  running  for  the ' 
club-house,  the  crowd  was  flocking  the  | 
field,  surrounding  .Anak  Rawlins,  who  still  | 
stood  by  the  plate  as  though  dazed.  His 
ovation  was  that  of  a  victor.  Men  and 
women  surged  against  him,  patting  him 
upon  the  shoulder,  pleading  for  his  hat, 
for  his  glove,  for  his  shoes,  as  mementoes ' 
of  as  great  a  ball  game  as  man  had  ever 
pitched.  Gazing  dully  about  him,  .Anak 
with  mechanical  stride,  walked  to  the| 
dugout,  picked  up  his  glove  and  threw ! 
it  into  the  crowd,  who  fought  for  posses-  ■ 
sion  like  wild  animals.  He  threw  his  bat : 
after  it  and  then  stood  as  though  turned 
into  stone,  fully  sensible  now  of  the ; 
tragedy  of  losing  the  most  important  ball 
game  of  his  career  after  pitching  eleven  full 
innings  without  yielding  the  semblance  of  i 
a  hit.  Carrick  came  up  with  Mr.  Car- 1 
ruthers,  principal  owner  of  the  club.  j 

“.Anak,”  said  the  manager,  “that  was  j 
my  fault.  I  ought  not  to  have  sent  you 
home.  But  it  was  the  only  chance  we  | 
had.  What  I  saw  to-day  I  never  expected 
to  see.  You’re  signed  next  year  at  a 
thousand-dollar  increase.  That’s  what  I 
think  of  what  you  did  to-day.”  i 

“I’m  through.*'  Anak  gazed  at  him  j 
dully.  “I  told  you  that.  My  arm’s  gone. 
It’s  my  last  game.  I - ” 

Mr.  Carruthers  bore  in. 

“Rawlins,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  say 
something.  For  the  game  you  pitched 
to-day  and  the  hit  you  made,  the  club 
directors  are  going  to  give  you  as  much 
money  as  you  would  have  got  had  the 
team  back^  you  up  and  won.  In  other 
words,  your  World’s  Series  check  will  read  ; 
$4,023.  I’ve  already  told  the  press. 
That’s  all.” 

“Mr.  Carruthers — ■  I — ”  Anak’s  voice 
broke  in  a  sob.  He  was  turning  away 
when  Carruthers  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

“Just  a  moment,  Rawlins.  Here  is 
some  one  you  might  want  to  see.” 

Glancing  up,  Anak  saw  an  usher  coming 
out  of  the  press-box  leading  a  white-haired 
woman. 

“Motherl”  Anak  sprang  to  her  side 
and  then  suddenly,  like  a  tired  little  boy, 
he  leaned  down  and  laid  his  head  upon 
her  breast,  her  arms  going  about  his  neck. 

“Mother,”  he  said  at  length,  “I  could 
feel  you  here  all  through  the  game.  But 
I  thought  it  was  sort  of  a  dream,  thought 
maybe  your  prayers  was  sort  of  making 
me  feel  you.  Well,  ever>'thing  is  all  right, 
even  if  we  didn’t  win.  And  part  of  your 
prayer  came  'true,  anyway.  I  pitched 
great  ball,  I  guess.” 

“Part  of  my  prayer,  boyl”  She  was 
smiling  at  him.  “Oh,  you  mean  losing  the 
game!”  She  paused.  “Anak,  do  you 
know  I  was  thinking  and  praying  so  much 
about  you,  that  I  totally  forgot  to  pray  for 
your  team  to  win.” 

“Is  that  right?”  Anak  stared  at  her. 

“It  is  right,  my  son.” 

“Well — ”  Anak  smiled.  “You  are  the 
careless  lady,  ain’t  you!” 
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“Tke  Cell  of 
tke  Ckrist 


Tke  Story  of  a  Bandit's 
Picture  of  tke 
Crucifixion  • 


By 

John  Hilliard 


Ramon  Garcia,  bandit  and  artiat  oi  tke  lamous  picture  ol  San  Bernardino  jiiL 


Swift  came  his  tribe  to  behold  them,  peering 
and  pushing  and  still — 

Men  of  the  berg-battered  beaches,  men  of  the 
boulder-hatched  hill — 

Hunters  and  fishers  and  trappers,  presently 
whispering  low: 

“Yea,  they  are  like — and  it  may  be —  But 
how  does  the  Picture-Man  know?” 


IT  IS  an  episode  in  the  career  of  Ra¬ 
mon  Garcia,  highway¬ 
man,  and  it  has  to  do 
with  a  picture  he  made 
on  a  prison  wall — a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Sacrifice  on 
Calvary.  There  is  a  suggestion 
in  it  of  that  Cro-Magnon  man, 
first  of  the  makers  of  pictures, 
who,  ages  ago,  scrived  wonder¬ 
ful  drawings  of  animals  on 
the  shaggy'  walls  of  his  cave. 

Also,  there  is  in  it  a  touch  of 
the  mystery  that  flickers 
lambently  as  a  flame  about 
those  legendary  pictures  that 
have  played  so  colorful  a  part 
in  the  iconography  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Some  sordid  facts 
have  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  telling;  but  also  there  is 
beauty,  there  is  wonder,  and  a 
redeeming  quality  of  spirit¬ 
uality. 

The  story  opens  brutally — 
it  is  well  to  get  done  with  the 
squalid  details  as  quickly  as 
may  be — in  a  saloon  in  a  by¬ 
street  of  San  Bernardino. 

Now  San  Bernardino  is  a 
town  that  has  been  made  to 
blossom  in  a  California  desert 
— and  in  the  desert  ni^ts  are 
always  cold.  Once  ^y  be¬ 
gins  to  drop,  a  wind  from  the 
mountain  snow-fields  draws 
"down  through  the  desert 
valleys.  It  is  a  raw  wind, 
and  when  it  blows,  men  of  the 
desert  betake  themselves  to 
the  lightest  and  best-warmed 
spots  in  town. 

Such  a  spot  was  the  Senate 
saloon  in  San  Bernardino  on  a 
certain  March  night  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago.  The 
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room  was  thronged  with  a  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  crowd.  There  were  Mexicans  from  the 
railroad  section-gang,  from  the  outlying 
truck-farms  and  orange-ranches.  Mule- 
skinners  from  the  road  grade  were  there, 
and  men  from  the  mountain  mines. 
Foot-loose  prospectors  and  pocket-hunters, 
drifting  in  from  the  blurred  and  wind- 
scoured  desert  ranges,  lounged  over  the 


Tke  portrait  ol  Lincoln  on  tke  steel  cell-wall. 


wet  bar  and  spun  long  tales  of  the  Gtddn 
Fleece.  Gamblers  —  black,  yellow  and 
white  —  diced  for  cigars  and  drinks,  or 
fingered  greasy  cards  at  tables  in  the 
back  room. 

At  one  end  of  the  bar,  drinking  with  a 
fellow  Mexican,  is  Ramon  Garda.  He  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  not  yet  twenty- 
one  at  this  time.  He  is  facing  the  doorway, 
and  whenever  the  half-doors 
swing  open  his  black  eyes 
search  the  newcomer.  There 
is  no  warrant  out  for  Garda 
at  this  time,  nothing  against 
him  that  can  be  proved.  But 
when  a  man  is  ^own  in  the 
desert  country  as  a  “bad 
hombre,”  when  he  has  served 
a  term  for  manslaughter  and 
another  for  highway  robbery, 
when  he  has  been  thun^ 
printed,  Bertilloned  and 
rogue -galleried,  he  is  more 
at  ease  with  his  back  to 
a  wall. 

A  white  man,  already 
warmed  with  strong  waters, 
lurches  into  this  hectic  gath¬ 
ering-place.  One  hand  flash¬ 
es  a  roll  of  bills  as  thick  as  a 
fist;  the  other  fumbles  a  gold 
piece,  which  is  sent  spinning 
across  the  bar  to  back  a  hk- 
coughy  demand  for  liquor. 
Ramon  Garcia,  slouching  over 
the  bar,  straightens  up  sud¬ 
denly  and  whips  a  low-hddd 
glance  at  the  stranger.  It  is 
a  professionally  appraising 
look,  swift  as  the  flash  of  a 
knife.  It  takes  in  a  number 
of  things  at  once— t^ 
stranger’s  condition,  the  roll 
of  bills,  the  spinning  coin. 
He  says  something  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  compank®,  who 
smiles  and  nods  under- 
standingly. 

After  the  third  j^ass  the 
stranger  pockets  hm  money 
and  drifts  into  the  lu^t  with 
uncertain  step.  Ramon  Gar¬ 
cia  rolls  a  cigaret,  li^ts  < 
nonchalantly;  then  he,  too, 


‘THE  CELL  OF  THE  CHRIST” 


goes  out  into  the  night.  .  .  . 

*  In  the  blue  dawn  of  the  next 
mortung  they  found  the  stran¬ 
ger  lying  unconscious  in  a  par- 
^larly  evil  alley  of  the 
Chinese  quarter.  He  had  a 
broken  head  and  empty 
pockets.  ...  So  far  it  is  a 
prosaic  police-court  story,  a 
common  incident  in  the  night 
affairs  of  any  towii.  But  now 
the  sordid  details  disappear  and 
there  come  into  the  tale  the 
promised  touch  of  mystery  and 
the  redeeming  glamour  of 
beauty  and  reverence. 

Ramon  Garcia  was  arrested, 
found  guilty  of  assault  and  rob¬ 
bery,  and,  because  he  had  two 
pievious  convictions  for  felony 
against  him,  sentenced  to  state 
prison  for  ten  years.  The  au¬ 
thorities  fetched  a  sigh  of  relief. 

They  were  well  rid  of  a  “bad 
hombre.”  The  desert  hi^- 
ways  would  be  safer  now  of 
ni^ts  with  the  youthful  bandit 
behind  the  bars.  But  Ramon 
Garda  did  not  remain  a  state 
prisoner  long.  It  is  a  matter 
of  legal  record  that  he  did  not 
serve  quite  two  full  years  of  his 
sentence.  The  reason  for  this 
b  what  lifts  the  tale  out  of  the 
sordid  and  prosaic  into  the 
spiritual  and  beautiful.  From 
now  on  there  is  a  fragrance  of 
incense  about  it  and  a  shimmer 
of  candles. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the 
epbode  in  the  career  of  Ramon 
Garda,  highwayman. 

ON  A  Sunday  morning  in 
March,  1917,  while  he  was 
in  the  county  jail  at  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  awaiting  tnal,  Garcia 
drew  upon  the  grimy  wall  of  his 
boi-like  cell  a  picture  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross.  With  the  stub  of  an  old  pencil  bor¬ 
rowed  from  an  accommodating  jailer — ge¬ 
nius  has  ever  made  use  of  the  first  tool  that 
comes  to  hand — he  fashioned  a  remarkable 
pictiue.  .And  straightway  certain  events 
outside  of  the  established  order  happened. 
The  story  of  the  drawing  began  to  pass 
from  lip  to  lip,  first  among  the  townsfolk, 
then  into  the  highways  and  the  byways, 
then  up  and  down  the  state.  Like  con¬ 
centric  rings  upon  the  face  of  the  water  the 
fame  it  spread,  crossing  the  Sierras  of 
the  Snows,  going  beyond  the  Rockies, 
emtually  reaching  the  .Atlantic  hinter- 
1^.  The  man  who  had  penciled  the 
picture  on  the  steel  wall  had  long  since  gone 
to  prison,  but  the  cell  he  had  occupied  in  the 
®<^ty  jail  had  become  a  veritable  shrine. 
And  the  town  of  San  Bernardino  had  be- 
a  place  of  great  pilgrimage. 

^  the  talk  grew,  public  interest  in  the 
Wist  was  quickened.  Somebody  said 
MTOthng  about  seeing  the  Governor. 
t»mebody  else  suggest^  getting  up  a 
PWwn  to  submit  to  the  State  Board  of 
^his  and  others  said 
nothing  definite  was  done  until 
^  ni^t  Dr.  Vernon  M.  McCombs,  of  the 
tm-American  Institute  of  Los  Angeles, 
*  stere^ticon  lecture  in  the  San 
he  saw  the  picture 
the  Christ  on  the  wall  of  Garcia’s  cell, 
he  said: 


“The  man  who  drew  that  must  be  free. 
If  necessary,  I  will  make  it  my  life’s  work.” 

He  said  it  simply,  and  he  meant  it.  The 
very  next  morning  he  set  to  worki  First 
of  all,  he  saw  the  rUstrict  attorney,  to  make 
sure  that  that  official  would  not  oppo%  a 
pardon.  The  district  attorney  promised 


Joffre-  ~a  remarkable  piece  of 
portraiture. 


his  aid.  Then  Dr.  McCombs 
won  two  powerful  adherents 
to  his  cause — ^Judges  Dewhirst 
and  Curtis  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  San  Bernardino 
County.  Later,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Steiffiens,  urging  a 
pardon  for  Garcia,  these  two 
judges  and  District  .Attorney 
Duckworth  made  this  signifi¬ 
cant  statement: 

He  is  a  very  talented  artbt,  and 
we  believe  that  with  the  assbtance 
offered  him  by  Dr.  Vernon  M. 
McCombs,  of  the  Latin-.American 
Institute  of  Los  .Angeles,  his  talent 
for  art  may  be  productive  of  great 
benefit  to  himself  as  well  as  to  hu¬ 
manity. 

It  was  this  letter,  to  which 
was  attached  a  photographic 
copy  of  the  drawing  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross,  together  with  a  re¬ 
commendation  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  California  and 
one  from  the  State  Advisory 
Board  of  Pardons,  that  de¬ 
cided  Governor  Stephens  to 
commute  the  sentence  of  the 
thrice-convicted  felon.  Garcia 
was  released  from  state  prison 
•  on  December  23,  1918.  Since 
then  he  has  been  more  or  less 
vmder  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
Latin  -  American  .  Institute, 
whose  particular  business  it  is 
to  look  after  cases  of  this  kind. 
“Do  not  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
show  us  any  attention,”  Dr. 
McCombs  wrote  to  Garcia  on 
his  releeise  from  prison.  “We 
do,  however,  expect  to  keep  in 
touch  with  you.  You  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  good.” 

.And  already  the  young  Mexi¬ 
can  has  begun  to  “make  good.” 
The  pictures  accompanynng  this 
article  amply  testify  to  that. 
The  likeness  of  Marshal  Joffre,  dime  on 
canvas  shortly  after  Garcia’s  release  from 
prison,  was  presented  to  the  Latin- 
American  Institute.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  piece  of  portraiture,  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  the  man  who  drew  it  has  had  no 
training,  that  he  has  not  even  a  primer 
knowlf^^  of  the  craft.  The  portrait  of 
Judge  Dewhirst,  done  from  life,  is  an  un¬ 
canny  likeness.  Perhaps  the  most  as¬ 
tonishing  work  Garcia  has  so  far  done, 
except  the  drawing  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  the 
portrait  of  Lincoln.  This  also  was  drawn  with 
pencil  on  one  of  the  steel  walls  of  the  San 
Beriuirdino  jail.  .And  it  is  Lincoln,  the  Lin¬ 
coln  of  humble  beginnings,  who  split  rails 
for  a  livelihood;  who  read  his  books  in  the 
wavering  light  of  a  pine  nubbin;  the  patient, 
kindly  man  with  the  smile,  the  sad  eyes, 
the  worn  face,  who  had  been  lifted  up  to 
guide  a  nation. 

The  drawing  of  the  Christ  is  not  a 
“miracxilous”  picture,  in  the  traditional  or 
iconographic  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  no 
legendary  quality  such  as  is  attached  to 
Om  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  the  Virgin  of 
Montenaro,  the  cedarwood  crucifix  of  the 
Duomo,  or  the  altar-piece  of  St.  Joseph 
carrying  the  Divine  Child  in  the  pueblo 
church  of  San  Jose  de  .Acoma,  New  Mexico. 
Such  pictures  have,  all  the  world  over, 
awed  the  ignorant  and  impressed  the  in¬ 
structed.  The  wonder  of  Garcia’s  picture 
is,  on  quite  natural  ground^,’tharit  could 
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^  Crooked  Spines 
Made  Straight 

Thousands  of 
Remarkable  Cases 

^  An  old  lady,  72  years  of 

age.  who  suffered  for  many 
V  years  and  was  absolutely 
!*  .7*^  9  helpless,  found  relief.  A  man 

I  who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
t  Ijv  m  rise  from  his  chair,  was  rid- 
,  M  ing  horseback  and  playing 
,  '  tennis  within  a  year.  A  little 

'  child,  paralyzed,  was  playing 

<^aSfiL  about  the  house  after  wearing 
^  a  Philo  Burt  Appliance  3 

.  weeks.  We  have  successfully 

treated  more  than  JO. 000  cases  the  past  17  years. 

30  Days*  Trial 

We  will  prove  its  value  in 
your  own  case.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  off^r.  The  photographs 
show  how  light,  cool,  elastic  ^ 

and  easily  adjusted  the 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how  different  from  the 
old  torturous  plaster, 
leather  or  steel  jackets. 

Every  sufferer  with  a 
weakened  or  deformed 
spine  owes  it  to  himself 
to  investigate  thoroughly. 

Price  within  reach  of  all. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Book 
If  you  win  rl<><rr>be  the  case 
It  will  aid  us  in  Kiving  you 
dofln'le  information  at  once. 

PHILO  BURT  MFC-  CO. 

204BOdd  Fellows  Temple.  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


Fred  D.  Webster  «f  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  odd  hours  adds 
fyoOM  to  S12S.00  a  month 
to  his  regular  income. 


What  Is  Your 
Income? 

If  you  have  to  figure  close — keep 
track  of  car-fares  and  “go  slow” 
on  lunches;  if  you  have  to  do 
without  pleasures,  the  many  things 
that  make  life  worth  while — we  can  help  you. 

We  have  solved  the  money  problem  for  Mr. 
Webster  and  hundreds  of  other  men.  By  look¬ 
ing  after  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for 
Everybody’s  Magazine,  The  Delineator  and 
Adventure  in  their  spare  time,  they  earn  $25.00 
to  $125.00  a  month.  You  can  do  the  same. 

Sell  Us  Your  Spare  Time 

In  the  next  six  months  a  half  a  million  orders 
for  these  well-known  publications  will  be  placed. 

_  Thousands  will  come  to 

us  direct  because  our  staff  of 
local  representatives  is  not 
large  enough  to  handle  all  the 
business.  You  can  easily  in¬ 
crease  your  income  by  for¬ 
warding  the  orders  from  your 
vicinity.'  Let  us  solve  the 
extra  income  problem  for  you. 
Mail  the  coupon  NOW! 


E.cijMy’s  Mafuuc 
384  Battcrick  Baildiaf 
New  Twk,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  easily  in¬ 
crease  my  income. 


Name 

Street. 

City.... 

State.. 


Faces 
Made 
Young 

Tlie  Mcret  of  • 
youthful  facewUlbe 
•ent  to  any  woman 
whose  appearance 
shows  that  time  or 
illness  or  any  other 
cause  is  stealing  from 
her  the  charm  of  girlhood 
beauty.  It  will  show  bow 
without  connetics.  cream.,  ma.aste,  madu. 
plasters,  straps,  Tibrator.,  "beauty"  treatment, 
orotber  artificial  means,  .be  can  remove  the  trace, 
of  age  from  her  countenance.  Every  woman, 
young  or  middle  agetl,  who  baa  a  single  facial 
defect  dMMild  know  about  the  remarkable 

Beauty  Elxercises 

which  remove  linee  end  **ciow*e  feet’*  and 
wrinkles;  fill  up  hollows;  vive  roundness  to 
scrawny  necks;  lift  up  ssning  comers  of  the 
mouth;  and  clear  up  muddy  or  sallow  skins.  It 
will  show  how  five  minutes  daily  with  Kathryn 
Murri^ssinmle  facial  exercises  will  work  won¬ 
ders.  This  information  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

Results  Guaranteed 

Write  for  this  Free  Book  which  tell,  lost  what 
to  do  to  bring  back  tbe  firmnem  to  the  facial 
mufcle*  and  timue.  and  noootbnem  and  beauty 
to  tbe  skin.  Write  today. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY,  Inc. 

Suits  988  Garland  Bldg,  rkirasn  IlUnois 


have  been  done  at  all.  That  an  ignorant 
Mexican  youth,  a  bandit,  a  “bad  hombte” 
who  has  passed  almost  one-third  of  hb  few 
years  in  prison,  should  be  able  to  maVf  ^ 
picture  of  this  quality  falls  scarcely  short 
of  the  miraculous.  Men  who  speak  with 
authority  tell  me  that  aside  from  its 
spiritual  quality  the  drawing  is  remark^- 
that  its  anatomical  veracity  alone  sets  its 
creator  apart  as  one  incredibly  gifted. 

Where  did  Ramon  Garcia,  highwayman, 
get  this  talent?  Nor  I  nor  any  other  can 
answer  this  question,  any  more  than  could 
the  Cro-Magnon  cave-dwellers  who,  while 
they  brought  him  pieces  of  amber  and 
new-cut  tongues  of  bison,  marveled  how 
their  tribal  craftsman  fashioned  his  pictures 
of  the  chase. 

Ung — hath  he  slept  with  the  Aurochs- 
watched  where  the  Mastodon  room? 
Spoke  on  the  ice  with  the  Bow-head— followed 
the  Sabr^-tooth  home? 

All  down  the  a^  the  cry  has  echoed: 
“How  doth  the  Picture-Man  know?” 

HOW  did  Ramon  Garcia,  descendant  of 
that  Cro-Magnon  man,  know?  Look  at 
the  small  circular  picture  on  the  wall,  in  the 
reproduction  of  Garcia’s  drawing  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  you  will  have  the  seed  of 
the  artist’s  inspiration.  It  is  a  half-tone 
print  tom  out  of  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
j  But  if  you  will  look  at  the  two  Cmcifixions 
1  under  a  magnifying-glass  you  will  discover 
little  similarity  between  the  pictures.  One 
is  half  length;  the  other,  full  length.  The 
face  and  body  of  the  Savnor  in  Garda’s 
drawing  are  wholly  different  from  the  face 
and  the  body  of  the  printed  picture.  In 
Garcia’s  drawing  there  is  a  realistic  por¬ 
trayal  of  suffering  in  the  painful  contortion 
of  the  limbs,  in  the  shrinking  of  the  muscles, 
in  the  sacred  wounds  in  hands,  feet  and 
side.  These  details  are  lacking  in  the 
newspaper  reproduction.  In  Garda’s 
drawing,  the  crux  immissa,  or  Latin  cross,  is 
depicted,  and  the  arms  of  the  Savior  are 
extended  horizontally.  In  the  newspaper 
picture,  the  Jansenist  cross  is  depicted,  and 
the  arms  of  the  Savior  are  stretched 
obliquely,  almost  perpendicularly.  The 
symbolism  of  the  one  is  wholly  differed 
from  the  symbolism  of  the  other.  Also,  in 
the  design  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
loin-cloth  the  two  pictures  are  unlike. 
These,  however,  are  mere  details.  In  the 
passion  and  the  agony  of  the  fi^re  ot  the 
cross,  in  the  deep  religious  feeling,  in  the 
spiritual  quality  of  its  appeal,  the  picture 
on  the  jail  wall  is  Garcia’s  own. 

It  is  this  inexplicable  spirituality  of  the 
picture  that  eludes  analysis.  No  one,  I 
dare  say,  who  has  stood  before  it,  would 
care  to  question  this  spiritual  quality.  1“ 
no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  account  f« 
the  strange  power  that  the  bandit’s  picture 
has  exerted  for  more  than  two  years  now, 
upon  those  who  have  gazed  on  that  to 
stamped  with  suffering,  on  those  strato 
muscles  and  tortured  ligaments.  You^ 
not  need  to  have  faith  or  to  be  of  any  creed 
to  feel  this  power.  Even  the  scoffer  mi^ 
be  silent  before  this  compelling  picture  of 
Him  who  was  scorned  and  reject^ 

When  I  went  into  the  dingy  cell  with  tK 
deputy  sheriff  who  had  had  Garcia  w 
charge,  and  with  the  district  attorney  who 
had  prosecuted  him,  the  hats  of  these  tw 
men  came  off  instinctively  as  they  crossed 
the  threshold.  Now,  criminal  prosecutois 
and  deputy  sheriffs  are  not  as  a  rule  p'*® 
to  sentimentality.  Their  business  b  to 
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ipprehend  and  sequestrate  such  of  their 
fellows  as  depart  from  their  lawful  oc- 
jjsions.  So  I  marveled  greatly,  and  I 
asked  myself,  if  these  men,  broken  to  the 
business  of  man-hunting,  can  be  affected 
in  tins  way,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
prisoners? 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  my  an¬ 
swer.  A  number  of  prisoners — most  of 
them  Mexicans — were  lounging  about  the 
corridors  under  the  watcWul  eye  of  a 
deputy.  Occasionally  one  would  piass  the 
“Cell  of  the  Christ,”  as  the  prisoners  call  it. 
And  trfienever  one  of  the  Mexicans  passed 
the  iron  door  he  crossed  himself.  Deputy 
Sheriff  Berry  saw  my  look  of  interest. 

“They  alwa)rs  cross  themselves — the 
Mexicans— no  matter  how  many  times 
they  go  by,”  he  said. 

“A^  the  others?”  I  asked. 

“We  have  all  kinds,  all  nationalities. 
Some  of  them  are  ‘bad  hombres,’  too. 
But  we  don’t  have  any  trouble  with  them 
in  this  cell.” 

District  Attorney  Duckworth  made  a 
sweeping  gesture  that  took  in  the  four  walls 
of  the  steel  cage.  “Look!  Not  a  scratch, 
not  a  mar.  Yet  we’ve  had  some  pretty 
tough  customers  in  here  since  Garcia  drew 
that  {MCture — bad  men,  hoboes.  I.  W.  W’s, 
highwaymen,  common  drunks.  Not  one 
of  them  has  made  a  mark  on  the  wall. 
To  my  mind  that  is  a  most  remarkable 
thing.  Prisoners,  you  know,  are  always 
writing  or  scratching  on  the  walls  of  their 
cells.” 

They  took  me  into  another  cage.  Here 
the  steel  walls  were  literally  stippled. 
There  were  pictures,  mostly  obscene; 
writings,  mostly  ribald  and  scurrilous. 

“For  two  years  now,”  the  District  At¬ 
torney  continued,  “Garcia’s  cell  has  not 
been  desecrated.  How  do  you  account  for 
it?” 

I  answered  his  question  with  another. 
In  Los  Angeles,  on  my  way  dowm  to  the 
desert,  in  San  Bernardino,  I  had  heard 
many  tales  of  prisoners  brought  to  repent¬ 
ance  in  the  “Cell  of  the  Christ .”  I  wanted 
to  know  if  there  was  any  truth  in  them. 

The  district  attorney  nodded.  “There 
have  been  converts.  How  many?  I 
can’t  say.  My  work  is  not  in  the  jail,  so  I 
don’t  know  that  side  of  it  so  well.  Berry 
will  tell  you,  though,  that  the  picture  has 
«^ed  a  very  good  influence  on  the 
prisoners.” 

“We’ve  had  less  trouble  with  our  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  last  two  years  than  ever  before,” 
said  the  deputy.  “It  may  be  the  effect  of 
the  jMcture.  It  may  not.  I  don’t  know. 
But  I  do  know  that  many  prisoners  have 
jessed  repentance.  So  far  those  who 
have  been  converted  have  not  been  brought 
back  here.” 

That  is  as  far  as  either  one  would  commit 
hiin«lf.  But  I  learned  later,  through 
®inisters  and  townspeople,  that  scores  of 
Pnspners  have  been  brought  to  their  knees 
m^the  “Cell  of  the  Christ.”  They  told  me 
that  among  the  Mexicans  af  the  town 
me  fanae  of  the  picture  had  had  an  in- 
puence  for  good.  Indeed,  among  the  more 
yomnt  it  had  taken  on  something  of  the 
■egeudary  quality  of  those  “miraculous” 
pictures  before  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  bend  the  knee. 

‘There  is  a  sense  of  something  stirring 
minister  said  to  me. 
,  *^t  gjve  it  a  name.  I  can’t  even  make 
®*t  I  mean  clew.  Maybe  a  great  spirit- 
twakening  is  upon  us.  I  am  not  a 


CHASE  DREDNAUT  MOTOR  TOPPING 

is  guaranteed  weatherproof — appropriate  in  every  detail — adds  beauty  and  dignity  to 
any  car  and  remains  true  in  finish  over  a  long  period  of  use. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  many,  who,  to  their  sorrow,  accepted  without  heed,  a  top 
on  its  face  value — look  further  now — specify  DREDNAUT  and  be  protected  both 


Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  many,  who,  to  their  sorrow,  accepted  without  heed,  a  top 
on  its  face  value — look  further  now — specify  DREDNAUT  and  be  protected  both 
by  the  material  and  our  trademark. 

If  youf  top  ts  made  of  DREDNAUT,  you  know  that  it  ia  tha  beat  to  be  had  ~  admitting  that  it  ia 
coady,  yet  it  is  aconomical,  owing  to  its  string  qualidca  of  good  appaaranca  and  durability. 

Tha  "Chaae”  trademark  standa  for  over  seventy -one  years*  leadership  in  manufKturing'-'Oot  of  the 
•everal  reasons  why  leading  car  manufacturers  use  DREDNAUT  MOTOR  TOPPING. 

Specify  DREDNAUT  for  your  new  cnr.  Likewiaa  when  re*toppiiig 
L.  C.  CHASE  ft  CO.s  BOSTON 

NtW  YOfIK  OKTItOIT  SAN  PfIANCISCO  CHICAOO 


This  Ad  May  Be  Worth  $1,000.00  to  You 

To  Augustus  Van  Gieson  of  New  Jersey  an  answer  to  an  ad  like  this  has  meant  an  independent  income. 
With  no  experience  and  without  capital,  he  built  up  a  good  paying  business. 

The  increasing  demand  for  Evtrybody't  Maeaxint,  Th*  Dtlituaior  and  A  dvtntwrt  makes  it  necessary  for 
os  to  add  to  our  staff  of  local  representatives.  W  e  need  more  men  to  forward  to  us  the  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  for  these  well-knosm  publications.  This  ad  srill  bring  fnll  particulars.  Mail  it  Nowl 

EwerybodT’a  Matcasine,  3S2  Buttarick  Building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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bikImmby.*'  Oar  Disc  Record* 
yr—t  tlM  eorroct  Becont  aBd  pro— ■eiatioB  —til  iro« 
knoviC.  PoBinyi^fri—di— i— I— c— cootawby  tko 

LAHaUAQC-FHONC  MKTNOD 

anS  Hiiiattiprp  Practical  Uagulatry 

1%owarh— cr—todBnHmitedopportxiDity.  Pi^ 
par*  BOW  ta  bottor  yoor —aici— ,  or  tecro— •  yoor 
b— iaooo.  Dr— k  —  on  Um  I— c— co  yo«  •toidiod 
■t  ochool.  Writo  for  Booklot  ood  PioolVlalOffor. 

TNB  LAMOUMK  PMOMK  MKTHOO 
•14  Pataa— BMs.  2  W.4S«ii  St.,  N.V. 


Story- Writers  Wanted 

NOTHING  PAYS  LIKE  8UC> 


CESS  IN  WRITING  FICTION-* 
ccntatolOcenta  A  W'ORD.  WoieD 
stories,  scenarios,  sad  book  on  con- 

missioa :  we  revise  them  and  tell  you  where 
to  tell  them.  STORY-W'RITI  NO 
taufht  by  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet. 
**WRlTINO  FOR  PROFIT,**  tella 

proof.  _ 

THE  NATIONAL  IVESS  ASSOCIATION 

Doat.  at.  bisissspiiis,  iBd. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


believer  in  miracle  pictures.  Yet  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  prisoners— many  of 
them  hardened  with  crime— brought  to 
repentance  in  Garcia’s  cell.  'I  hen  there  is 
that  incident  of  Marshal  Foch  .  .  .  they 
call  him  the  ‘Gray  Man  of  Christ.’  You 
know  the  story — how  an  .American  soldier 
a  private,  saw  the  French  commander  on 
his  knees  in  a  wayside  church,  praying, 
that  day  before  he  ordered  the  great  of- 
f  nsive  against  the  Germans.  The  soldier 
who  saw  him  was  Dan  Evans,  a  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  boy.  He  wrote  home  about  it,  and 
that  incident  and  the  strange  power  of  the 
picture  in  the  jail  have  made  a  profound 
impression  on  our  people.” 

And  everywhere  I  went  in  the  desert  aD 
kinds  and  conditions  of  people  told  me  the 
same  thing.  Strangely  enough  the  ind- 
dent  of  the  “Gray  Man  of  Christ”  and  the 
power  of  the  youthful  highwayman’s 
picture  of  the  Christ  are  bracketed  in  their 
minds. 

Something  of  this  power  I  can  under¬ 
stand.  I  have  seen  the  picture.  I  bw 
seen  prisoners  stand  in  reverence  before  it 
I  have  seen  man-hunters  and  jailers  bate 
their  heads  before  it.  I  have  seen  Mexican 
felons  bow  as  they  passed  the  door  and 
make  on  their  breasts  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

But  what  I  don’t  understand  is  how,  in 
the  circumstances,  it  was  ever  made  at  all. 
That  is  the  mystery — a  mystery  as  bafliing 
as  the  drawings  on  the  walls  of  the  Cre- 
Magnon  caves. 

How  did  the  Picture-Man  know? 


Residential  Schools  and  Colleges 


School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD.  A.  M..  Founder 

Happy  home  Ufe  with  personal  attention  and  care.  Students 
inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient 
womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed  especially  for 
health,  character,  responsibility  and  initiative.  One  hundred 
acres;  pine  groves  and  1000  feet  of  seashore.  Climate  is  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  for  outdoor  Ufe.  Horseback  riding,  gymnas¬ 
tics.  College  Preparatory  or  Cultural  Courses.  French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers. 
Music,  Domestic  Science,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing 
Personality  Diplomas  introductory  to  ddinite  service.  Experienced,  earnest  instructors.  Booklet. 

MISS  FAITH  BICKFORD.  Principal  Box  R.  BREWSTER.  MASS. 


Sea  Pines 


Distinctively  devoted  to 
and  recognised  as  the  Pio¬ 
neer  School  of  Personality 


WENTWORTH 


MIUEUnr  ACADEMY 


College  Preparatory,  Business  and  Music. 
Unit  of  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  by 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Recognized  by  N.  Central  Ass'n  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges.  “BIG 
BROTHER”  plan  of  government. 

New  $75,000  fireproof  Barracks. 

Separate  building  for  smaller  boys, 

.All  Athletics.  Debating  and 
Literary  Societies.  Glee  Club, 

Band.  Orchestra.  Capacity 
taxed  annually.  Tuition  $660. 

Write  us  about  our  Summer 
School.  Catalogue.  Address 
Sec’jr  t*  PtaUad,  MexiM,  Ns. 


SCHOOL 


ons 


(ENDOWED) 


A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 
Every  Boy  Recites  Every  Lesson  Every  Day. 
Boys  Taught  How  to  Study. 

Thorough  Preparation  for  College. 
Military  Drill. 

Graduates  admitted  to  leading  collegeson  certificates. 
Estate  of  150  acres.  9  tine  buildings.  Thorough 
sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life.  Beautiful  lakes.  All  athletic 
sports. 

Separate  School  for  Younger  Boys. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

Rev.  J.H.McKenzie,L.H.D., Rector, 

Box  219,  HOWE,  INDIANA 


Leam  Photography 

Good'pajing  pontiom  in  the  best  stndioe  in  the  eoontry 
await  men  aiM  wewnen  who  prepare  themselves  now. 
For  25  years  we  have  socceMfully  tauirbt 

Photography»  Photo«Encravintf 
and  Three*Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  its  to  $7S  a  v>9ek.  We  aaaist  them 
to  aecure  these  positions.  Now  Is  the  time  to  At  your¬ 
self  for  an  ^vanced  position  at  better  pay.  Terms  easy; 
Uvinr  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  sebod  of  its  kind. 
Write  tor  catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Bos  E,  H6  Wabash  Avsnus,  Eliintham.  Illinois 


ARE  the  Sons  of  Esau: 
Masterless  men  are  we-~ 
Rovers,  vagabonds,  dreamers. 
Drifters  on  land  or  sea. 


We  are  too  weak  to  suffer 
Order,  restraint,  routine; 

Too  feckless  to  follow  a  furrow. 
Or  drudge  at  a  dumb  machine. 


'ENNESSEE 


ILITARY  INSTITUTE 


We  bartered  our  birthright  for  freedom, 
Right  roads  for  a  crooked  lane. 

True  love  for  the  lips  of  a  harlot— 
Our  pottage  is  red  with  pain. 


Sweetwater  Tenne».ee 

Forty-sixth  year.  Nation-wide  pat- 
ronage.  Classed  as  HONOR  SCHOOL 
for  interstate  recognition.  Southern 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 

Unit  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
with  West  Point  graduate  in  charge. 

Prepares  for  Government  Academies. 

Colleges,  Business.  Health  record  un- 
surpassed.  All  athletics.  Summer 
camp  June  27th.  Charges  moderate. 

For  catalog  and  views,  address 

COL  C.  R.  ENDSLET,  Sa»t..  B«  N.  Sweetwater.  Teaa. 


President  Wilson  said  this 
about  Peddie— 

“It  gives  me  real  pleasure,”  said  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  “to  express  my  sense  of  the 
very  high  value  of  Peddle.  These  quiet  schools. 
Into  which  so  much  devotion  and  unheralded 
work  go,  certainly  sustain  the  education  of  the 

- - —  — . - unlversltlee  with  some 

“laterlal  they  get.” 

_ Conducted  without  thought 

Graduates  enter  all  colleges  by  certlf- 

_ _  c::;.:;;;:;;.;;:::.  Every  boy  ipven  a 

thorough  physical  examination.  54th  year. 
H'rite /t*r  Booklets  and  Catalog 
ROOEX  W.  8WETLARD,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Bex  a-H,  Hlghtetown.  H.  J. 


We  have  traded  safety  for  sorrow. 
Our  homes  for  a  lodging  mean; 

We  tramp  through  the  streets  of  cities. 
Drunken,  debased,  unclean. 


country,  and  suj 

of  the  most  use! _ 

Peddle  is  endowed. 

of  profit.  _ 

leate  or  examination. 


Filled  with  unsatisfied  longings. 
Striving  for  goals  undefined. 
Eaten  at  heart,  ever  hoping. 
V^aguely,  uncertain,  blind. 

Something  left  out  when  He  made  us, 
Something  we  seek  and  miss: 
Something  that  ever  eludes  us,  till 
Death  comes  with  her  healing  kiss. 


Announcing, 


The  Home  Sector 

A  WEEKLY  FOR  THE  NEW  CIVILIAN 

Conducted  by  the  former  editorial  council  of  The  Stars  and  official  newspaper  of  A.  E.  F. 

Look  for  it  on  the  news-stands  in  mid-September 

10  cents  a  copy — $5  00  a  year-,  write  for  special  combination.  Agents  Wanted 

THE  HOME  SECTOR,  ....  BUTTERICK  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK 
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EVERYBODVS  MAGAZINE 


“CAB,  SIR?  " 

{Continued  from  page  $&) 


“Come  one,  come  all,”  invited  the  gob, 
returning.  “There’ll  be  a  short  wait  while 
my  friend  in  the  shirt-sleeves - ” 

“V^o  is  this  guy,  Chaw?”  demanded 
the  flit. 

“He’s  the  butler.” 

“Whose  butler?”  queried  Miss  McSears. 

“Don’t  make  any  odds  whose.  He’s 
ours  at  present.” 

“How  did  you  get  him?”  questioned 
Watts. 

“It’s  a  long  story  of  my  seamy  past,” 
answered  the  gob.  “He’s  an  ex-con,  and 
I’ve  got  a  strangle-hold  on  him.  So  he’s 
invited  us  to  supper  and  when  the  family 
gets  home  from  the  country  in  the  morning 
he  can  fix  up  his  own  explanation  of  the 
ice-box  to  suit  himself  and  them.  I’ve 
ordered  fizz.” 

“That’s  all  very  well,”  observed  Miss 
McSears  with  finnness.  “But  I  don’t  go 
to  midnight  suppers  in  other  folks’  houses, 
with  a  bunch  of  strangers - ” 

“Strangers  once  but  lovers  now,”  stated 
the  flit  fi^y,  “speaking  for  self  and  lady 
friend.” 

“ — and  no  chaperon,”  pursued  the 
spokeswoman  of  the  proprieties,  reddening 
but  (^tinate.  “So  you  count - ” 

“Silence  in  the  ranks!”  ordered  DoUy 
Barrett.  “I’m  an  officer  and  a  widow.  Is 
that  enough?” 

“Plenty  for  me,  and  praise  to  Heaven  for 
the  good  news,”  said  the  sike,  enthusias¬ 
tically.  “I  don’t  mean  the  officer  part,” 
he  added  significantly,  “but  the  other.” 

Mr.  Watts  regarded  him  curiously. 
“There  may  be  more  in  these  Western 
universities  than  a  Harvard  man  would 
subject,”  he  murmured. 

“And  to  think,”  sighed  the  sike,  “that 
a  few  weeks  hence  I  shall  be  poiuing  pious 
platform  platitudes  into  the  happy  ears  of 
inattentive  youth!” 

“Forward  in  light  foraging  order!” 
commanded  the  gob. 

'T'HE  party  entered  the  house,  which  was 
A  evidently  being  hastily  cleaned  for  the 
return  of  the  owners.  A  subdued  noise  as 
of  servants  in  commotion  could  be  heard  in 
the  rear.  On  a  hall  stand  stood  a  collection 
of  mail  in  three  piles.  The  flit  chancing  to 
glance  at  it,  stood  petrified.  Selecting  a 
post-card  he  advanc^  upon  the  rear  of  the 
unheeding  gob,  turned  up  the  bottom  of 
the  wide  and  floppy  left  trouser-leg,  read 
from  the  sewn-in  slip  the  name  inscribed 
thereon,  compared  it  with  the  address  on 
the  post-card,  turned  down  the  trouser-leg 
to  one  fold  and  with  a  sudden,  sardonic 
m^Mration  not  only  left  it  so,  but  adjusted 
the  other  one  to  match  it. 

“Mr.  Schuyler  Tappan  Veeder,”  he 
observed  with  concentrated  bitterness, 
straightening  up. 

,  '‘Herci”  responded  the  gob,  cheerfully, 
^^diat  about  it?” 

“This  is  your  joint,”  declared  the  flit  in 
swemn  accusation. 

‘Not  while  my  fond  parents  enjoy  their 
present  health,”  was  the  genial  reply. 

But  the  soul  of  Corporal  Slayter  was  hot 
With  suspicion.  “What  kinda  con  game 
jmu  been  workin’  on  me?”  he  said,  surily. 
yourself  Chaw  Veeder.” 

Barring  the  presence  of  ladies,  you’re  a 
"*^1  retorted  the  gob  promptly.  “It’s 


my  pals  call  me  Chaw.  W’hich  reminds 
me.”  Producing  a  rich-hued  bar  from  his 
pocket,  he  bit  off  a  generous  chunk  and 
expertly  stowed  it.  The  angry  eyes  of  his 
pal  inhered  a  little.  But  he  was  un¬ 
convinced. 

“You’re  phony,”  he  growled.  “A  mas¬ 
queradin’  dude.”  He  pointed  to  the 
trousers  which  he  had  left  “cuffed.” 
“That’s  your  style,”  he  asserted.  “Me, 
I’m  through.  I’ll  not  be  made  a  guy  of. 
C’mon,  Nora.” 

gob  stretched  forth  an  iron-muscled 
hand  which  he  inserted  forcibly  and 
affectionately  between  the  flit’s  neck  and 
his  collar.  “Pause  a  moment,  Claude,”  he 
besought.  “Girls,  will  you  kindly  muffle 
your  ears?  Thanks.  Now,  Freddie,  you 
lop-sided,  cross-grained,  bone-headed, 
swivel-eared,  pizen-souled  descendant  of 
ten  generations  of  mule-thieves,  before  I 
break  your  jaw  in  three  places  at  once, 
listen  while  I  tell  you  what  you  are.” 
And  he  told  him.  But  of  the  telling  there 
is  no  record,  because  after  the  preface,  Mr. 
Watts  retired  for  air  and  the  sike  ran  out 
to  seek  a  pencil  and  paper  and  returned  too 
late  for  the  exordium.  The  flit,  spell- 
boimd,  relaxed  his  expression  of  disfavor. 
When  it  was  over  he  bent  down  and  read¬ 
justed  the  gob’s  trouser-legs  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  straightness.  Apology  could  go  no 
further. 

“You  win.  Chaw,”  said  he  shamefacedly. 
“Speed  up  the  wedding  feast.” 

It  is  recorded  in  the  xmwritten  history  of 
Fifth  Avenue’s  most  costly  and  exclusive 
section,  that  there  came,  upon  a  midnight 
clear,  a  din  as  of  ten  thousand  structural 
riveters  in  progressive  action,  giving  place 
to  sounds  of  revelry  by  early  morning, 
which  in  turn  was  succe^ed  by  the  An^ 
Chorus,  above  the  surface  of  which  soared 
a  vdiant  barytone  proclaiming,  “The 
Voice  that  Breathed  O’er  Eden.”  Mr. 
Chaw  Veeder’s  supper-party,  back  in  the 
tank,  was  adjourning  to  night-court  to 
seek  a  marrying  magistrate.  For,  as  in  the 
old  song,,  love  (in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Reuben  Renssalaer  Watts)  had  found  out 
the  way,  and  the  telephone,  reaching  a 
friendly  judge,  had  arrang^  a  special 
emergency  license. 

Many  queer  equipages  with  strange 
cargoes  visit  night-court  on  sundry 
errands;  but  the  tank  with  its  wedding- 
party  broke  the  record. 

Court  adjourned  informally,  to  rush  out 
and  ascertain  who  was  bombing  the  locality 
and  why.  W’hen  the  party  entered,  they 
beheld  two  policemen  stni^ing  to  extri¬ 
cate  the  magistrate  from  the  frantic  em¬ 
brace  of  Mr.  Bingle  Foxley,  who  was  yell¬ 
ing: 

“Save  me!  It’s  coming  after  me.  I 
hear  it.  Don’t  let  it  get  me.  Judge!” 

When  at  length  his  Honor  was  released, 
the  sike  greeted  him  with  surprise. 

“It’s  you,  is  it?” 

“It’s  me,”  agreed  the  magistrate.  “Or 
if  not  me,  I.”  He  was  the  brarded  victim 
of  “Cherchez  la  Chicken.” 

“We  found  him,”  remarked  the  sike, 
indicating  Mr.  Reuben  Renssalaer  W’atts. 

“So  I  perceive.  It’s  a  small  world.” 

“Small  like  a  Harlem  flat,”  confirmed 
Miss  Nora  McSears  discontentedly.  “You 
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Residential  Schools  and 
Colleges 


An  Ideal  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boys 
Covammant  Honor  School 


STAUNTON 

MIUTARY 

ACADEMY 


I  S2S  {raa  47  State*  kit  imiia.  Ur(«l 
friiate  »ci4*My  ia  tW  Eait.  Bay*  traa  M  to  2t 
r*an  *14  pr*aan4  far  tha  Uananitii*,  Ciaif  lat 
Acafasfaa  ar  Baaiaaaa. 


1.600  feet  above  sea  level;  pure,  dry.  bracing 
mountain  air  of  the  proverbially  healthful 
I  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

I  Pure  mineral  apriag  water.  High  moral 
I  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  train¬ 
ing  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  car¬ 
riage.  Shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic 

Sark.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  opaa  air. 
Oys  from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement 
I  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  by  our  tutorial  system.  Academy 
nine  yeaura  eld.  S27S.OOO  barracks,  full  e<mip- 
ment,  absolutely  fireproof.  Charges  SSSO. 

I  Catalogue  free.  Address 
CaL  WM.  G.  KABLE.  PkD..  Prfacfaal.  Stoaatm.Va. 
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Porter  Military  Academy 

Established  In  1867.  A  national  school  341 
boys  from  28  states  and  3  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Unit  R.  O.  T.  C.  MlllU^  science 


terms.  A  broader  preparation  th^,, 
the  puhHe  school  can  give.  Catalog. 
BIT.  WALTXX  lOTOHXU.  D.  D. 
Box  I.  Charlaatoa,  8.  0. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

A  <e  tdmrwtitmel  acfcae/  wtrrr  keys  aed  firb  grt 
a  aisMa  ef  the  higktst  yaryaaii  efSft 

College  preparation.  Business,  Music,  Art,  Oratory 
andDomesbcArtsandScience.  Militarytraining. Gyn^ 
nasium  and  Athletic  fields.  7Sth  year.  Endow^— low 
rates.  Catalog.  UL.Byrar««.  p. h.. Pr» »Mt  at.  gletvtaa.  Fa. 


THORPE  ACADEMY 

MINEOLA  BAY,  INGLESIDE,  DllNOiS 
Hours  from  Chicago  W.  F.  THORPE.  Satt. 

Young  Boys  and  Girls 

Chatoekt  BulUint  an  Prfncfafa 

AddreM  IMO  Lake  View  BoUdlag.  Chicago 


MasaacHtTsnTB.  Woreeater. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 
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can’t  turn  around  in  it  without  rousing 
the  family.  That”  she  pursued,  pointing 
out  to  Corporal  Slayter  one  of  the  police¬ 
men  engaged  in  preventing  Mr.  Foxley 
from  crawling  into  the  commitment  file,  “is 
Pa.” 

“Howdy,  Pa!”  said  the  flit. 

“Whaddye  mean,  ‘Pa’?”  demanded  the 
thimderstruck  officer. 

“In-law,”  explained  Mr.  Slayter.  “To- 
be,”  he  added. 

“Perhaps,”  amended  Miss  McSears. 

“Sure  thing,”  asseverated  the  flit  blithe¬ 
ly.  “It’s  in  the  air.  You  can’t  dodge 
it.” 

“Other  things  difficult  to  dodge  are  in 
the  air,”  observed  the  magistrate.  “Reu¬ 
ben,  as  friend  to  friend  and  unofficially, 
how  did  you  get  these?” 

“By  the  hour,”  replied  Mr.  Watts.  “I 
hired  ’em.” 

“Are  you  responsible  for  their  actions?” 

“Upon  and  after  the  hour  of  11K)5  p.m., 
I  am.” 

“You  escape,”  pronounced  the  magis¬ 
trate.  “At  11:02  P.M.  I  am  informed,  an 
armored  tank  filled  with  desperadoes, 
I.  W.  W’.  Bolshevists,  anarchists,  nihilists, 
prohibitionists  and  other  enemies  of  the 
public  welfare,  invaded  West  Forty-fourth 
Street  and  did  there  and  then  interrupt  an 
orderly  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
.\bolition  of  Tobacco,  Bridge,  Dancing 
and  other  Hellish  Habits,  by  felonious 
means,  to  wit:  firing  upon  it  with  machine 
gvms,  gatlings,  howitzers,  hand-grenades, 
rifles,  revolvers  and  sundry  lethal  weapons, 
against  the  ordinances  duly  made  and 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace.” 

“So  help  me  God,”  intoned  a  large, 
solemn,  pulpy  person,  rising  in  his  seat. 

“That’s  the  guy,”  cried  the  flit,  “that 
called  us  ‘Bolshe-rec-ki!’  Lemme  attim.” 

“Then  you  admit  that  you  are  them,” 
said  the  magistrate.  “Or,  if  not  them, 
they.” 

“We  do,”  said  the  gob;  “with  miti¬ 
gating  circumstances.” 

“There  is  a  warrant  out  against  you.” 

A  blond  and  frescoed  portent  projected 
itself  upward  from  a  side  bench.  “Make 
it  two.  Judge.  .\nd  make  the  second  one 
for  murder.” 

“Saints  preserve  us!”  groaned  the  sike. 
“The  sorrowing  protectress  of  the  silhou¬ 
etted  pup!” 

“It  is  a  small  world,”  repeated  the 
magistrate.  “This  gentleman  (indicating 
the  stricken  Mr.  Foxley)  who  originally 
came  here  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
pledge,  now  prefers  the  charge  that  you 
instigated  to  attack  him  without  provoca¬ 
tion  a  prehistoric  monster  of  the  dragon  or 
fire-spouting  persuasion  which,  after  de¬ 
stroying  his  automobile,  chased  him 
through  a  plate-glass  window  and  totally 
wrecked  his  nerves.  Comparing  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  monster  with  my  own  im¬ 
pression  of  your  vehicle,  and  remembering 
that  the  female  of  the  species  is  more 
deadly  than  the  male,  I  conclude  that  it  is 
her.  Or,  if  not  her,  it.  What  have  you  to 
say?” 

“Just  this,”  answered  Mr.  Watts  with 
annoyance,  “I  came  here  to  be  married, 
not  prosecuted.  Come  now.  Hartley,  as 
friend  to  friend,  can’t  you  fix  this?  It 
may  be  my  last  chance.” 

‘Your  friend  with  the  talent  for  black¬ 
mail  seems  to  be  a  person  of  infinite 
resource,”  said  the  magistrate,  glancing 
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f  F  your  band  itcbet  for  a  pencil  you  may  have  in 
you  the  making  of  a  rreat  cartoonist.  You  do  \ 
not  bare  to  be  a  yeniut.  If  you  bare  a  Hkinr  for  . 
drawing  and  develop  it  intellircntly,  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  you  in  this  profitable  profession. 

Tbroufb  tbe  Federal  Couru  in  Applied  Cartooning,  i 
America's  12  greatest  cartoomm  will  help  you  succeed. 
Among  these  men  are  Clare  Briggs,  J.  T.  McCutcbeon. 
Sidney  Smith,  and  Fontaine  Fox.  They  show  you  by 
examples  bow  they  began  and  what  were  their  stepping 
stones  to  success. 

“A  Road  To  Bigger  Things”  Free 
TbU  interesting  book  contains  studio  pictures  of  tbe 
members  of  tbe  Federal  Staff  and  describes  tbe  Federal 
Course  in  detaiL  Write  now  for  your  free  copy  to: 
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toward  the  sike.  “Has  he  any  sug¬ 
gestions?” 

“If  I  may  be  permitted,”  said  the  sike, 
modestly  rising,  “I  suggest,  first,  that  Mr. 
Foxley  is  too  good  a  sport  to  spoil  a  wed¬ 
ding,  if  assur^  that  the  ^oom  will  never 
;,gain  travel  Fifth  Avenue  in  a  tank.  (Mr. 
Foxley  grunted.)  As  for  the  noble  cause 
of  Suppression  of  Tobacco  et  cetera,  I  pro¬ 
pose  a  generous  epithalamic  contribution 
thereto  by  the  happy  bride^oom.  We 
DOW  come  to  the  ill-fated  canine,  and  its 
sorrowing  owner.  Though  myself  in  a 
sUte  of  genteel  poverty,  I  will  gladly 
suit  a  subscription  to  bury  it,  or  if  that 
prove  impracticable,  to  have  it  pasted  in  a 
scrap-book,  with  appropriate  honors.” 

“Nothin’  doin’l”  asserted  the  bereaved 

blonde  in  angry  tones.  “I  wanta  tell 
)» 

you - 

“One  moment,  please.  Would  it  not 
soothe  your  injured  feelings  to  be  invited 
to  the  wedding  and  to  sign  as  legal  witness? 
There  is  a  reporter  present,  and  I  assume 
that  the  nuptials  of  Mr.  Reuben  Renssalaer 
Watts  with  Miss  Car^  Vail  will  receive  a 
meed  of  desirable  publicity  extending  to  all 
who  participate.” 

“Not  the  Miss  Carey  Vail!”  exclaimed 
the  awe-struck  blonde,  who  went  into 
Society  eagerly,  though  vicariously, 
throu^  the  medium  of  the  daily  press. 

“The  same,”  declared  Mr.  Watts. 
“Positively  last  appearance  in  that  r61e. 
That  is,”  he  added  anxiously,  “if  you  ac¬ 
cept  our  earnest  invitation  to  come  to  the 
wrfding.” 

“Chawmed,  I’m  siuh,”  murmured  the 
lady,  and  proceeded  to  powder  her  nose 
from  an  apparatus  concealed  in  a  dangling 
bag. 

The  sike  felt  a  soft  touch  on  his  elbow. 
Lieutenant  Dolly  Barrett’s  large  gray  eyes 
glowed  warmly  up  into  his. 

“You  ought  to  be  running  the  Peace 
Conference,”  she  opined. 

“And  to  think,”  mourned  the  sike, 
“that  next  month  I’ll  be  acting  the  melan- 
dioly  mentor  to  a  flock  of  corn-fed  prairie- 
rubes.” 

“Court  will  convene  in  my  private 
room  for  matrimonial  purposes  at  once,” 
proclaimed  the  magistrate. 

The  ceremony  was  brief  and  business¬ 
like.  The  witnesses  were  the  sike  and  Mrs. 
Barrett,  quite  close  together,  the  flit  and 
Miss  Mc^ars  (bracketed  by  the  former), 
the  gob,  with  rating  and  ship  attached, 
Mr.  Foxley  in  a  shaken  hand,  and  Mrs. 
Eudora  Fotheringay  in  letters  half  an  inch 
high  and  ninety  degrees  slant.  The  whole 
party  attended  by  the  court  offidab  went 
out  to  see  the  pair  off.  The  flit,  saluting, 
stepped  forwaM. 

“Cab,  sir?” 

“Certainly,”  assented  the  bridegroom. 

“Certainly  not,”  amended  the  bride. 

“Not?”  queried  the  flit,  crestfallen. 

‘Taxi,”  said  the  new  Mrs.  W'atts  de- 
oiavely,  hailing  one  as  it  rounded  the 
comer. 

“Cab,  lady?”  coyly  invited  the  flit, 
turning  to  Miss  Mc^rs,  as  the  bridal 
co^le  were  whirled  away. 

“Subway,”  retorted  Pa  MeSears  em¬ 
phatically,  “speaking  for  self  and 
dauber.” 

“Cab,  sir?”  ,  the  operator  solicited  Mr. 
Bingle  Foxley. 

“Help!”  responded  that  gentleman, 
™«mg  a  leap  for  tht,  nearest  haven, 
which  chanced  to  be  Mrv  Fotheringay’s 

to 
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^  Art  is  Easily  Mastered 

The  moving  picture  industry  is  (acinr  a  famine — a  famine  in  story  plots — 
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plots,  especially  written  for  the  screen. 

Ana  now  a  plan  —  the  first  to  be  endorsed  by  the  leading  stars  and  pro¬ 
ducers —  has  been  designed  to  teach  you  how  to  prepare  your  ideas  for  the 
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Mr.  Palmer  furnishes  you  with  a  handbook  and  cross  references  to  scenarios 
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we  started  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  many  of  our  students  have  sold  their  plays, 
some  for  as  high  as  $1000.  A  number  of  our  students  have  already  taken 
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Indorsed  by  Stars,  Producers,  Directors  and  Writers  ^ 
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Note  the  pictures  of  the  movie  stars  in  this  advertisement.  All  . 
of  them  endorse  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing.  _  These  and  ^ 
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dozens  of  others  you  will  find  in  our  new  booklet,  "The  Secret  / 
of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing.'* 

Write  for  this  booklet  now.  It  will  show  you  the  great  /  -IT  Cr 
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opportunity  in  photoplay  writing.  This  book  is  filled  with 
autograph  letters  from  the  biggest  stars  and 

strongly  endorsing  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  . ^ 

urging  us  to  do  our  best  to  develop  photoplay  writers.  .  O 
Have  you  ever  thought  you  could 
plot  than  some  you  have  seen  at  the 
so.  send  for  this  booklet.  It  will  show  you  how  /’ 
you  can  get  it  produced.  If  you  believe  you  y 
have  an  idea  for  a  scenario,  this  booklet  will  '  ^ 

tell  you  bow  you  can  turn  it  into  money.  / 

For  photoplay  writing  is  very  simple,  once  ^ 
you  have  learned  a  few  basic  principles.  / 
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Genius  is  not  r^uired.  A  simple  story  y 


with  one  good  thought  is  enough.  ^ 
For  movies  are  made  for  the  masses,  y 
Never  was  there  such  an  opportunity  to  tum_any  ^ 


simple  story-idea  into  money  and  reputation.  The  / 
field  is  uncrowded.  The  demand  is  growing  ^ 
greater  each  day.  Write  for  the  booklet.  It’s  X 
free.  No  obligation.  Just  fill  out  the  y 
coupon  and  mail  to  us.  ' 
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limousine,  where  he  was  hospitably  received. 

“Cab,  Chaw?”  cried  the  desperate  flit, 
seeing  his  custom  dropping  away. 

“Life  is  sweet,”  observed  the  gob,  and 
followed  Mr.  Foxley  into  his  perfumed  re¬ 
tirement. 

“Cab,  buddy?”  almost  wept  Corporal 
Slayter,  addressing  himself  in  a  seductive 
coo  to  Professor  Follansbee  James. 
“And  sister,”  he  added,  noting  the  confiden¬ 
tial  juxtaposition  of  the  two  heads. 

“We  are  walking,  thank  you  so  much,” 
said  Lieutenant  Barrett  sweetly. 

“Old  Bird,”  the  sorrowing  flit  addressed 
the  metallic  accomplice  of  his  crimes,  “we 
are,  as  it  were,  dumped  into  Cupid’s  ash- 
can.  Cheer  up!  I  will  never  desert  you.” 
His  eyes  fell  upon  the  legend,  “To  be  re¬ 
turned.”  “I’d  forgotten  about  that,”  he 
murmured.  “W’here  to,  I  wonder?”  He 
reversed  the  placard  and  was  confronted 
by  this  warning  in  red  and  minatory 
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Creamy  roueh-cast  walls — no  woodwork 
except  the  round-topped  doorway  and  the 
polished  floor— a  cool  white  marble  mantel¬ 
piece — a  mediaeval  richness  of  blue  dam¬ 
ask  curtains — and  that  little  peasant  chair, 
its  rush  scat  covered  with  a  blue  damask 
pad.  and  those  absurd  fluffy  tassels  on  its 
sturdy  legs. 

Let’s  put  a  match  to  the  birch  lofts.  .  .  . 
Couldn't  you  be  happy  in  a  room  like  this? 
It  isn't  what  you  spend  that  makes  a  home, 
you  know.  It’s  how  you  spend  it. 

House  &  Garden  is  the  headquarters  for 
standard,  proved  information  on  building, 
renovating,  decorating,  planting,  and  land¬ 
scape  gardening. 

These  5  Issues  of 
House  &  Garden,  $1 

six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 

Autumn  Furnishing  September 

The  new  fabrics — interior  architectural 
doorways — how  to  choose  a  paper  for  the 
bedroom,  and  decorate  the  hallway  in 
relation  to  its  conni-cting  rooms. 

Fall  Planting  October 

Winter  gardens — what  bulbs  to  plant  in  the 
fall — how  to  make  a  rock  garden— the  Fall 
Planting  Tables,  those  invaluable  pages 
that  represent  years  of  expert  investigation, 
all  codified. 

House  Planning  November 

Getting  together  with  the  architect— col¬ 
lecting  for  building — how  to  make  an 
intelligent  plan  for  the  furniture  in  the  new 
home.  And  — little  houses,  each  perfect 
of  its  kind,  with  plans. 

Christmas  House  December 
All  the  things  the  house  wants  forChristmas 
gifts,  together  with  the  newest  and  prettiest 
ways  to  hang  the  holly,  dress  the  tree,  plant 
Christmas  in  the  heart  of  the  dinner  table. 

Furniture  Number  January 

Every  year  our  American  master  craftsmen 
give  us  something  lovelier;  every  year  the 
importers  bring  in  new  quaintnesses.  The 
best  are  here. 

House  Fittings  February 

The  predestined  bit  of  glass,  the  lamp  that 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  the 
perfect  touch  of  color. 

DON’T  SEND  MONEY— JUST 
MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW 


The  flit  cast  a  pensive  eye  up  the  street 
where  the  dust  of  the  bridal  departure 
still  hung,  shifted  it  to  the  wake  of  the 
Fotheringay  limousine  bearing  the  gob  and 
the  reform^  Foxley  from  the  stricken  field, 
glanced  yearningly  toward  the 


Also  Manufacturers  of 
Herbert  Tscreyton  London  SmoJdn^  Mature 
RjpularSize  Sample  upon  request 

Falk  Tobacco  Co.lnt.W(J-BB'way:N.Y. 


comer 

where  Miss  Nora  MeSears,  temporarily  a 
parental  captive,  threw  him  a  swift  and 
comforting  signal,  and  regarded  with 
benignity  two  xmiformed  figures  marching 
along  the  sidewalk  side-by-side,  in  that 
sweet  accord  which  apostles  of  the  millenni¬ 
um  prescribe  not  alone  for  the  lion  and  the 
lamb,  but  also  for  the  officer  and  the 
soldier  in  the  ranks. 

“Dangerous,”  he  repeated,  as  a  grin. 
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If  you  wixt 
more  mosey 
In  your  Pxy  Es- 
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Repatriation 

By  Charlotte  Becher 


THE  NEW  WAY 


IN  TYPCWRITINO 


C.\N  those  who  watched  the  pyres  of 
empire  bum. 

Saw  grim  artillery  reshape  the  hills. 

And  crimson  stains  discolor  crystal  rills. 
Once  more  with  quiet  ease  and  joy  return 
To  simple  tasks  of  homely,  small  concern? 
Can  those  who  lately  left  war- wasted 
lands. 

Cast  shell  and  bayonet  from  storm-scarred 
hands, 

.\nd  once  again  the  lesser  duties  learn? 

Ah,  now  the  chance  of  those  who  stayed 
behind. 

Who  have  no  frightful  visions  to  forget 
But  may  with  care  and  cheer  and  kindness 
bind 

Heart  woimds  of  men  who  worse  than 
death  have  met. 

And  lending  helpful  hands  down  each  hard 
way 

Restore  to  them  the  use  of  everyday. 


booE^  — oBBtiniy  faeu. 
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19  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C- 

Send  me  FIVE  numben  of  House  &  Garden,  begin* 
aing  with  tbe  next  issue.  It  it  understood  that  if  this 
order  reaches  you  prompdy,  you  will  send  an  additional 
copy  of  the  current  number,  making  SIX  in  all.  1 
endose  $1  herewith  (OR)  I  will  remit  $1  oo  receipt  of 
btU.  (Canadian  $1.25.) 

Name . 

(Please  write  very  pUialy) 
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Not  for  Anything 

TNere  are  tens  of  thousands  of  intelliirenf  folk, 
who  would  not  for  xoythine  miss  x  copy  m 
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FOR  BETTER 


CITIZENSHIP 


Announcing  a  New  N  ati  onal  H  eadquarters 


IT  IS  now  three  and  a  half  years  views  and  games  were  held  in  1916,  1917,  an  immediate  necessity.  The  organization 
since  the  casual  article  on  the  work  1918;  summer  training-camps  in  1916,  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  with  its  present 
of  Lieutenant  Steever  in  the  high  1918;  and  the  organization  spread  until  it  equipment  and  under  its  present  auspices, 
schools  of  Wyoming  was  published  covered  twenty-five  states  and  included  It  has  outgrown  its  present  machinery  and 
in  Everybody’s.  A  few  months  one  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  in  com-  its  present  headquarters,  and  despite  the 
later,  inspired  by  the  astonishing  munities  and  cities  of  all  sizes,  organized  loyal  and  never  to  be  forgotten  volunteer 
interest  this  article  aroused,  a  few  school-  into  districts,  regiments  and  companies,  cooperation  of  many  individuals  and 
men,  a  Chautauqua  ^)eaker  of  long  ex-  The  national  competitions  and  siunmer  schools  throughout  the  country,  the  present 
perience  with  American  conununity  life,  camp  of  this  year  at  Camp  Roosevelt,  on  headquarters  can  no  longer  carry  it  on. 
aiyt  the  editors  of  Everybody’s  formed  a  Lake  Michigan,  has  mobilized  the  high-  Besides,  the  vitality  of  the  movement 
loose  and  tentative  organization  to  carry  school  boys  and  instructors  from  the  is  not  in  the  East,  but  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  ideas  and  training-plans  of  Lieutenant  Middle  West  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  and  New  York  has  been  found  in  the  past 
Steever  into  American  high  schools  every-  before.  The  coming  of  peace  has  removed  year  too  removed  from  the  center  of 
where,  and  to  develop  them  into  some-  alldifficultiesof  equipment  and  instruction,  activity,  from  the  camps  and  competi- 
ihing  of  a  national  institution.  and  opened  the  way  to  an  extension  and  tions  and  the  larger  number  of  schools  to  be 

This  was  the  seedling  from  which  has  organization  of  the  movement,  whereby  of  effective  service,  as  an  organizing 
swiftly  grown  that  vast,  and  far-reaching  something  of  its  latent  possibilities  may  hie  center  for  the  national  movement, 
national  movement  for  direct  citizenship  soon  realized.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  decided  to 

training,  and  for  the  re-creation  of  Ameri-  The  work  of  the  High-School  Volimteers  transfer  the  headquarters  of .  the  High- 
can  life  and  character,  through  a  national  has  just  begun.  After  these  three  years  of  School  Volunteer  movement  to  some 
organization  of  the  activities  and  interests  preliminary  effort  the  field  has  only  now  central  location,  where  it  will  be  possible  to 
of  the  American  boy  and  girl,  which  is  in-  been  fairly  opened  and  the  opportunity  conduct  the  next  year’s  w’ork  in  closer 
volved  in  the  High-School  Volunteers  of  for  the  really  constructive  ^ucational  touch  with  the  schools, 
the  United  States.  work  involved  in  the  movement  for  the  The  splendid  work  of  Captain  F.  L. 

This  first  tentative  organization  had  no  first  time  brought  clearly  to  hand.  The  Beals  in  Chicago  during  the  past  year  and 
funds,  no  influential  bac^g.  It  had  only  war  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  move-  a  half  has  made  that  city  the  logical  center 
the  deep  enthusiasm  and  vision  of  the  few  ment  for  better  citizenship,  and  it  has  of  the  national  movement.  The  Chicago 
men  who  constituted  it  and  who  were  brought  into  existence  many  new  agencies,  high-school  boys  form  the  largest  body  of 
willing  to  give  to  it  their  spare  time  and  and  developed  to  a  vast  extent  many  old  High-School  Volunteers  in  the  country, 
energy.  The  only  medium  of  publicity  it  ones  which  are  now  working  toward  this  and  imder  Captain  Beals,  who  succeed^ 
had  was  Everybody’s,  the  only  national  end,  but  without  coordination  of  common  Majors  Steever  and  Frink,  they  have  be- 
he^uarters  and  executive  and  clerical  vision.  come  easily  the  most  prominent  of  the 

assbtance  were  such  as  the  offices  of  The  war  has  also  brought  many  changes  associated  organizations.  The  national 
E\erybodv’s  could  afford.  in  our  military  policy  and  plans  which  have  competitive  events  have  been  held  in 

With  this  slender  foundation  it  went  to  a  vital  relation  to  American  education.  Chicago  from  the  beginning,  and  this  year 
woA.  A  few  Chautauqua  speakers  on  There  is  need  for  a  great  national  move-  in  connection  with  the  summer  training- 
their  regular  circuits  left,  in  the  ears  of  ment  which  will  combine  and  coordinate  camp,  they  have  been  organized,  under  the 
sdnolmen  they  met,  occasional  words  that  the  many  clistinct  movements  for  direct  leadership  of  Captain  Beals  in  a  form  that 
bore  good  fruit.  training  for  better  citizenship,  such  as  the  promises  to  be  permanent.  In  Chicago, 

The  offices  of  Everybody’s  prepared  Boy  S^uts,  the  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers,  the  the  movement  wUl  have  ample  support  and 
and  sent  out  literature  to  schools  all  over  American  League  for  Citizenship,  and  the  backing  to  carry  it  on  effectively.  From 
the  country  and  devised  a  kind  of  ma-  High-School  V'olimteers,  and  relate  them  now  on,  Chicago  will  be  the  center  of  the 
chinery  by  which  the  schools  which  soon  in  some  unified  way  with  the  educational  national  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to 
began  coming  into  the  movement  might  be  system,  and  the  plans  of  the  Government  citizenship  training  in  the  high  schools. 
<mted  for  cooperative  activities  on  a  na-  for  military  education.  .\fter  September  first,  therefore,  the 

IK^  scale.  It  soon  won,  on  every  hand  Out  of  the  work  of  these  organizations,  headquarters  of  the  National  High-School 
™  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  group  of  the  cooperation  of  American  schools  and  Volunteers  of  the  United  States  will  be 
interested  supporters  who  were  glad  to  colleges,  and  the  new  educational  plans  of  located  at  the  following  address:  21 
volunteer  their  services  in  many  ways  to  the  Army  and  Navy  covdd  be  built  up  a  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
m  spreading  and  developmg  it.  great  national  system  for  citizenship-  and  all  communications  should  be  sent 

The  Government  assisted  greatly  in  the  building  which  would  solve  the  big  prob-  there.  After  that  date  all  further  bulle- 
nrst  year  by  supplying  equipment  and  in-  lems  of  Americanization  and  of  military  tins,  general  orders,  etc.  of  headquarters 
structors  to  new  schools  as  fast  as  they  training  which  we  face  now.  This  is  the  and  aU  further  news  of  the  movement  will 
CMe  mto  the  movement,  and  by  assigning  great  hope  and  vision  of  the  High-School  be  sent  out  from  the  new  offices,  and  the 
■  Steever  to  supervise  the  work  V'olunteers.  pages  which  Everybody’s  regularly  de- 

Middle  West.  The  movement  from  But  to  work  with  any  effectiveness  voted  to  these  things  will  be  discon- 
g,  public  support  of  Secretary  toward  this  broad  goal  two  thin^  are  tinued. 

*ker,  Secreta^  Lane  and  many  other  necessary:  first,  a  broader  conception  of  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  head- 
pr^inent  public  men.  the  objects  of  the  organization  and  a  closer  quarters  and  new  organization,  which  will 

^^V^g  the  war  the  organization  went  cooperation  with  others  working  in  the  carry  on  the  work  of  the  national  High- 
ahead  with  its  work,  and  despite  field;  and,second  a  permanent  headquarters  School  Volimteer  movement,  will  have  the 
^hnficuliy  of  obtaining  equipment  and  fully  equipped  and  supported  by  the  same  cooperation  and  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  Government  during  schools  or  under  the  Government  auspices,  from  all  the  associated  schools  as  the 
^^perm  the  number  of  schmls  grew  giving  all  its  attention  to  the  task.  headquarters  where  the  foundation  work 

'"•“twtly.  National  competitive  re-  The  first  is  a  matter  of  time,  the  second  of  the  past  three  years  has  been  done. 
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Look  well  from  any  angle,  com* 
fortabie,  efficient,  fashionable. 
Sbur>ons  are  so  much  better  it 
is  worth  your  while  to  insist  on 
the  genuine.  Optical  specialists 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
name  stamped  in  the  bridge  ol 
every  Shur>on  Spectacle  or 
Eyeglass  Mounting. 
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Courses  ii>  Short-Story  Writ¬ 
ing,  VerWication,  Joumalisni, 
Play  -Writinc,  Photoplay 
^  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 

D*  ' -SeitWein.  aOy  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Etenwein, 
for  n  ny  years  editor  of  Lippinoott’s  Magazine,  and 
a  stall  of  litnary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  hslp^  advice.  Real  taaehing. 
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There  is  no  other  irrstitution  or  agency  doing  to  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  tor  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  iratitutioiu  are  studying  in  our 
Uterary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  corrstantly  recommertding  our  courses. 
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Linda,  unresponsive,  was  suffering  in¬ 
ordinately. 

Again  on  her  feet  she  saw  that  Pleydon 
was  angry,  his  face  grim.  He  seemed 
changed,  threatening  and  unfamiliar;  it 
was  exactly  as  if,  in  place  of  Dodge 
Pleydon,  a  secretive,  impersonal  ugliness 
sto^  disclosed  before  her.  He  said  harshly: 

“When  will  you  marry  me?” 

It  was  what,  above  all  else,  she  had 
wanted.  Linda  realized  that  to  marry  him 
was  still  the  crown  of  whatever  happiness 
;  she  could  imagine.  But  her  horror  of  the 
past  recreated  by  his  beating  down  of  her 
I  gossamer-like  aspiration,  the  vision  of  him 
I  flushed  and  ruthless,  an  image  of  indiscrim- 
I  inate  nameless  man,  made  it  impossible  for 
I  her  to  reply.  An  abandon  of  shrinking 
fear  numbed  her  heart  and  lips. 

“You  won’t  get  rid  of  me  as  you  do  the 
others  about  you,”  he  continued.  “This 
time  you  made  a  mistake.  I  haven’t  any 
pride  that  you  can  insult;  but  I  have  all 
that  you — with  your  character — require. 
I’ve  more  money,  even,  than  you  can 
want.”  She  cried  despairingly: 

“It  isn’t  that  now!  I  had  forgotten 
everything  to  do  with  money  and  depended 
on  you  to  take  me  away  from  it  always.” 

“When  will  you  marry  me?” 

In  a  flash  of  blinding  perception,  leaving 
her  as  dazed  as  though  it  had  been  a 
physical  actuality,  she  reaUzed  that  marry¬ 
ing  him  had  become  an  impossibility.  At 
the  barest  thought  of  it  the  dread  again 
closed  about  her  like  ice.  She  tried,  with 
all  the  force  of  old  valuations,  with  even 
an  effort  to  summon  back  the  vanquished 
thrill,  to  give  herself  to  him.  But  a 
quality  overpowering  and  instinctive,  the 
response  of  her  incalculable  injury,  made 
any  contact  with  him  hatefiil.  It  was 
utterly  beyond  her  power  to  explain.  A 
greater  mystery  still  partly  u^olded — 
whatever  she  had  hoped  from  Pleydon  be¬ 
longed  to  the  special  emotion  that  had 
po^essed  her  since  earliest  childhood. 

In  the  immediate  tragedy  of  her  helpless¬ 
ness,  with  Dodge  Pleydon  impatient  for  her 
answer,  she  paused  involuntarily  to  won¬ 
der  about  that  hidden  imperative  sense. 

I  There  was  a  broken  mental  fantasy  of — of 
a  leopard  bearing  a  woman  in  shining  hair. 

1  This  was  succe^ed  by  a  bright  thrust  of 
!  happiness  and,  all  about  her,  a  surging 
!  like  the  imagined  beat  of  the  wings  of  the 

!  Victory  in  Markue’s  room.  Almost  Pley¬ 
don  had  explained  everything,  almost  he 
j  was  everything;  and  then  the  other,  put- 

!ting  him  aside,  had  swept  her  back  into 
the  misery  of  doubt  and  loneliness. 

“I  can’t  mairy  you,”  she  said  in  a  flat 
and  dragged  voice.  He  demanded  abruptly: 
“Why  not?” 

“I  don’t  know.”  She  recognized  his 
utter  right  to  the  temper  that  mastered 
him.  For  a  moment  Linda  thought  Pley¬ 
don  would  shake  her.  “You  feel  that  way 
now,”  he  declared;  “and  perhaps  next 
month;  but  you  will  change;  in  the  end  I’U 
have  you.” 

“No,”  she  told  him,  with  a  certainty 
from  a  source  outside  her  consciousness. 
“It  has  been  ^Ued.”  He  replied,  “Time 
will  discover  which  of  us  is  right.  I’m 
almost  willing  to  stay  away  till  you  send 
for  me.  But  that  would  only  make  you 


more  stubborn.  What  a  strong  little  devfl 
you  are,  Linda.  I  have  no  doubt  I’d  do 
better  to  marry  a  human  being.  Then  I 
think  we  both  forget  how  young  you  are— 
you  can’t  pretend  to  be  definite  yet.” 

He  captured  her  hands;  too  exhausted 
for  any  resentment  or  feeling,  she  made  no 
effort  to  evade  him.  “I’ll  never  say  good- 
by  to  you.”  His  voice  had  the  absolute 
quality  of  her  own  conviction.  To  her 
amazement  her  cheeks  were  suddenly  vet 
with  tears.  “I  want  to  go  now,”  she  said 
unsteadily;  “and — and  thank  you.” 

His  old  easy  formality  returned  as  he 
made  his  departure.  In  reply  to  Pley- 
don’s  demand  she  told  him  listlessly  that 
she  would  be  here  for,  perhaps,  a  week 
longer.  He’d  see  her  then,  he  continued, 
in  New  York,  at  the  Feldts’.  In  her  room 
all  emotion  faded.  Pleydon  had  said  that 
she  was  still  young;  but  she  was  sure  she 
could  never,  in  experience  or  feeling,  be 
older.  She  became  sorry  for  herself,  or 
rather  for  the  illusions,  the  Linda,  of  a  few 
hours  ago.  She  examined  her  features  in 
the  limited,  uncertain  mirror — strong  sen¬ 
sations,  she  knew,  were  a  charge  (m  ap¬ 
pearance — but  she  was  unable  to  find  any 
difference  in  her  regular  pallor.  Then, 
mechanically  conducting  her  careful  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  night,  her  propitiation  of  the 
only  omnipotence  she  knew,  she  put  out 
the  candles  of  her  May. 

XXIV 

■VXTHAT  welcome  Linda  met  in  New 
VV  York  came  from  Mr.  Moses  Fddt, 
who  embraced  her  warmly  enough,  but  with 
an  air  slightly  ill  at  ease.  He  beg^  her  to 
kiss  her  mama,  who  was  sometimes  hurt 
by  Linda’s  coolness.  She  made  no  rejJy, 
and  found  the  same  influence  and  evid^ 
of  the  power  of  suggestion  in  Judith 
“We  thought  maybe  you  wouldn’t  care  to 
come  back  here,”  she  said  pointedly,  over 
her  shoulder,  while  she  was  directmg  the 
packing  of  a  trunk.  The  Feldts  were  pI^ 
paring  for  the  summer  stay  at  the  sea. 

Her  mother’s  room  resembled  one  of  the 
sales  of  obvious  and  expensive  attire  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  lower  salons  of  plea^ 
hotels.  There  were  airy  piles  of  cl^on 
and  satin,  inappropriate  hats  and  the  inev¬ 
itable  co^ections  of  silk  and  lace.  ‘It’s 
not  necessary  to  ask  if  you  were  ri^t  at 
home  with  your  father’s  family,”  Mis. 
Feldt  observed  with  an  assum^  casm 
inattention.  “I  can  see  you  sitting  with 
those  old  women  as  dry  and  false  as  any^ 
No  one  saved  me  in  the  clacking.  I’m  sum 
“We  didn’t  spieak  of  you,”  Linda  replied. 
She  studied,  unsparing,  the  loose  fat  of  the 
elder’s  ravaged  countenance.  Her  moth^ 
she  recogni^d,  hated  her;  both  b^use  she 
was  like  Bartram  Lowrie  and  still  you^ 
unspent,  with  everything  that  the  othtf 
valued  and  had  lost.  In  support  of 
Mrs.  Feldt  asserted  again  that  she  had 
“lived,”  with  stacks  of  friends  and  floweis, 
lavish  parties  and  devoted  attendance 
“You  may  be  smarter  than  I  was,”  ste 
went  on,  “but  what  good  it  does  you,  who 
can  say?  And  if  you  expect  to  get  s<»n^ 
thing  for  nothing  you’re  fooled  before  yoR 
start.”  She  shook  out  the  emerald-gie* 
bands  of  a  vivid  echo  of  past  darinfr 
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“From  the  way  you  act,  a  person  might  I 
think  you  were  pretty;  but  you  are  too  thin ! 
and  pulled  out.  I’ve  heard  your  looks  j 
called  p^uliar,  and  that  was,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  polite.  You  ain’t  even  stylish  j 
any  more — the  line  is  full  again  and  not  1 
suitable  for  bony  shoulders  and  no  bust.’’  j 
She  still  cherished  a  complacency  in  her  i 
amplitude.  | 

Linda  turned  away  unmoved.  Of  all  the 
world,  she  thought,  only  Dodge  Pleydon 
had  actually  hurt  her.  She  knew  that  she 
would  see  him  soon  again  and  that  again 
he  would  ask  her  to  marry  him.  She  con¬ 
sidered,  momentarily,  the  possibility  of 
saying  yes;  and  instantly  the  dread  bom  in 
the  Lowrie  garden  with  him  swept  over 
her.  Linda  told  herself  that  he  was  the 
only  man  for  whom  she  could  ever  deeply 
care;  that — for  every  conceivable  reason — 
such  a  marriage  was  perfect.  But  the 
shrinking  from  its  implications  grew  too 
painful  for  suppmrt. 

Her  mother’s  bitterness  increased  hourly; 
she  no  longer  hid  her  feelings  from  her  hus¬ 
band  and  Judith;  and  dinner,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  elaborate  sarcasm,  was  a 
difficult  period  in  which,  plainly,  Mr. 
Moses  Feldt  suffered  most  and  Linda  was 
the  least  concerned.  This  condition,  she 
admitted  silently,  couldn’t  go  on  indefi-  i 
nitely;  it  was  too  vulgar  if  for  no  other! 
reason.  And  she  determined  to  ask  the  I 
Lowries  for  another  and  more  extended : 
invitation.  ! 

Pleydon  came,  as  she  had  expected,  and  : 
they  sat  in  the  small  reception-room  with , 
the  high  ceiling  and  dark  velvet  hangings,  | 
the  piano  at  which,  long  ago  it  now  seem^.  i 
Judith  had  played  the  airs  of  Gluck  for 
her.  He  said  little,  but  remained  for  a , 
long  while  ^read  over  the  divan  and  | 
watching  her — in  a  formal  chair — dis- 1 
content^y.  He  rose  suddenly  and  stood  j 
above  her,  a  domineering  bulk  obliterating  I 
nearly  everything  else.  In  response  to  the ' 
demand,  she  said,  pale  and  composed,  that 
she  was  not  “reasonable;”  she  omitted  the  ; 
“yet”  included  in  his  quer>’.  Pleydon  i 
frowned.  However,  then,  he  insisted  no  i 
further. 

When  he  had  gone,  Linda  was  as  spent  as 
though  there  had  been  a  new  brutal 
scene;  and 'the  following  day  she  was  en¬ 
veloped  in  an  unrelieved  depression.  Her 
mother  mocked  her  silence  as  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  ridiculous  pretentiousness.  Mr. 
Moses  Feldt  regard^  her  with  a  furtive 
j  concerned  kindUness;  while  Judith  fol- 
I  lowed  her  with  countless  small  irritating 
I  complaints.  It  was  the  last  day  at  the  | 
!  apartment  before  their  departure  for  the 
summer.  Linda  was  insuperably  tired. 
She  had  gone  to  her  room  almost  directly 
after  dinner,  and  when  a  maid  came  to  her  i 
door  with  a  card,  she  exclaimed,  before 
looking  at  it,  that  she  was  not  “in.”  It 
was,  however,  Amaud  Hallet,  and,  with 
a  surprise  tempered  with  a  faint  interest, 
she  told  the  servant  that  she  would  see  him. 

There  was,  Linda  observed  at  once,  ab¬ 
solutely  no  difference  in  his  clothing,  no ' 
effort  to  make  himself  presentable  for  New 
York  or  her.  In  a  way,  it  amused  her — 
it  was  so  characteristic  of  .\maud’s  forget¬ 
fulness,  and  it  made  him  seem  doubly 
familiar.  He  waved  a  hand  toward  the 
luxury  of  the  interior.  “This,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “is  downright  impressive,  lifted, 
I’m  sure,  out  of  a  novel  of  Ouida’s. 

“You  will  remember,”  he  continued, 
“complaining  about  my  sense  of  humor  one 


$95  an  Hour! 

“Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  3. 
Course  has  been  worth  t95  to  me!  My 
position,  my  15,000  a  jrear  income,  mv 
home,  my  family’s  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools!” 

Every  mail  bnn|n  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours 
after  supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them 
slip  by  unimprovea  when  you  can  easily 
mue  them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a 
day  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare 
you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best. 

Yes,  it  will!  Two  million  have  proved  it.  For  28 
years  men  in  ofHces,  stores,  shops,  factories,  mines, 
railroads— in  every  line  of  technical  and  commer¬ 
cial  work— have  been  winnina  promotion  and  in¬ 
creased  salaries  through  the  1.  C.  S.  More  than 
I0e,000men  and  women  are  getting  ready  rfgAf  now 
with  L  C.  S.  help  for  the  bigger  Jobs  ahead. 

Yoor  Cliaiic*  la  Herel 

No  matter  where  yon  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will  come 
to  you.  No  matter  what  your  handicaps,  or  how 
small  your  means,  we  have  a  plan  to  meet  your  cir¬ 
cumstances.  No  matter  how  limited  your  previous 
education,  the  simply  written,  wonderfully  iUns- 
trated  L  C.  S.  textbooks  make  it  easy  to  learn.  No 
matter  what  career  you  may  choose,  some  one  of 
the  280  L  C.  S.  Courses  will  surely  suit  your  needs. 

When  everything  has  been  made  easy  for  von— 
when  one  hour  aday  spent  with  the  L  C.  S.  in  the 
quiet  of  your  own  home  will  bring  yon  a  bigger 
income,  more  comforts,  more  pleasures,  all  that 
success  means — can  yon  let  another  sinrie  price¬ 
less  hour  of  spare  time  go  to  waste?  Make  your 
start  right  sow!  This  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost, 
without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way,  put  it  up 
to  us  to  prove  how  we  can  help  you.  Just  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon. 
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Perium»s 


The  most  eoncentxated  and  ex- 

3ulalte  perfume  ever  made.  Pro- 
uced  without  alcohoL  A  slncle 
drm  lasts  a  week. 

Bottle  like  picture,  with  long 

(lass  stopper.  Rose  or  Lilac,  Sl,50; 

,ily  of  the  Valley  or  Violet,  SI. 75. 
Send  20  cts.  silver  or  stamps  lor 
miniature  bottle. 
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TO-DAY! 


I  EVUTBOOY’S  HACAZIME 

,  3nB«ltatickMk..NewTarfc,N.T.  ' 

I  Please  send  me  full  particulars  at  once  ^ 

I  about  this  hplcndid  opportunity  to  eani  I 

I  money.  I  have  some  spare  time  to  sell,  j 

I  Same .  ^ 

•  I 

I  Street . | 

i  I 

. I 

. . 1 

It  may  be  worth 
$1,000.00  to  you 

Suppose  you  are  offered  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job  —  good  pay,  a  real  future, 
and  pleasant,  interesting  work. 

Suppose  this  job  keeps  you  healdiy 
and  happy,  outdoors  in  the  fresh 
air  and  sunlight. 

Suppose  you  can  earn  all  the 
money  you  want,  work  as  many 
hours  a  day  as  you  like,  and  take 
off  as  many  days  as  you  please, 
with  no  one  to  order  you  around. 

Suppose  you  need  no  experience 
and  no  capital,  and  yet  will  be  helped 
to  build  up  for  yourself  a  business 
of  your  own,  permanent  and  grow¬ 
ing,  paying  you  a  regular  income. 

Isn’t  that  the  kind  of  a  job  you 
want? 

Well,  take  your  pencil,  cross  out 
every  “suppose”  in  this  ad.  There 
is  no  supposition  about  what  re¬ 
mains.  It  is  a  fact. 

I  am  actually  offering  you  this 
job  right  now! 

I  can  prove  to  you  that  on  this 
very  job,  many  other  men  and 
women,  situated  just  like  yourself, 
are  earning  125.00  — 1150.00 
$100.00  a  year  in  spare  time,  and 
$2,000.00  to  $4,000.00  for  full 
time.  I  can  give  you  their  names 
and  addresses,  and  even  show  you 
their  pictures.  It  is  really  true. 

To  get  started,  all  they  did  was  to  sigii 
a  coupon  like  the  one  above,  and  send  it 
in  to  us  promptly.  You  do  the  same, 
and  before  the  end  of  another  month,  you 
will  be  looking  back  on  the  day  you  read 
this  ad  as  one  of  the  luckiest  days  in  your 
life,  because  very  soon  you  will  be  eamuijt 
from  $100.00  to  $4,000.00  a  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  you  can  give  to  the  work. 

Sign  the  above  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 

Mtmager,  SiA»eriftio»  Divuiom 
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'THERE’S  a  crackle  of  brown  on  the 
A  leaf’s  crisp  edge 
And  the  goldenrod  blooms  have  begun 
to  feather. 

We’re  two  jolly  vagabonds  under  a  hedge. 
By  the  dusty  road  together. 

Can  an  emperor  boast  such  a  house  as 
ours — 

The  sky  for  a  roof  and  for  couch  the 
clover? 

Does  he  sleep  as  well  under  broidered 
flowers 

As  we,  when  the  day  is  over? 

He  sits  at  ease  at  his  table  fine 
With  the  richest  of  meat  and  drink 
before  him. 

I  eat  my  crust  with  your  hand  in  mine. 

And  drink  from  your  eyes  a  stronger 
wine 

Than  any  his  steward  can  pour  him. 

j  So  what  if  the  autumn  days  grow  cold? 

1  Under  one  cloak  we  can  brave  the 

I  weather. 

;  A  comrade’s  troth  is  the  Romany  gold. 

And  we’re  taking  the  road  together.  I 


evening;  and  that,  at  the  time,  I  warned 
you  it  might  grow  worse.  It  has.  I  am 
afraid,  where  you  are  concerned,  that  it  has 
absolutely  vanished.  My  dear,  you’ll 
recognize  this  as  a  proposal.  I  thought  I 
had  made  up  my  mind,  after  forty,  not  to 
marry;  and  I  specially  tried  not  to  bring 
you  into  it.  You  were  too  young,  I 
thought.  I  doubted  if  I  could  make  you 
happy.  I  did  everything  possible,  ex¬ 
hausted  all  the  arguments,  but  it  was  no 
good. 

“Linda,  dear,  I  adore  you.” 

She  was  glad,  without  the  slightest 
answering  emotion,  that  Amaud,  well — 
liked  her.  At  the  same  time  all  her  wis¬ 
dom  declared  that  she  couldn’t  marry  him; 
and,  with  the  unsparing  frankness  of  youth 
and  her  own  detachment,  she  told  hun  ex¬ 
actly  why. 

“I  need  a  great  deal  of  money,”  she  pro¬ 
ceeded,  “because  I  am  frightfully  extrava¬ 
gant.  All  I  have  is  dear;  I  hate  cheap 
things  —  even  what  satisfies  most  girls. 
I’ll  throw  away  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  if 
they  don’t  fit  perfectly,  and  pay  imlimited 
amounts  for  a  little  fulling  of  lace  or  some 
rare  flowers.  You’d  call  it  wicked,  but  I 
can’t  help  it — it’s  me. 

“I’ve  always  intended  to  marry  a  man 
with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Of  course,  that’s  a  lot — do  you  hate  me  for 
telling  you? — but  I  wouldn’t  think  of  any 
one  with  less  than  fifty — ”  Amaud  Hallet 
interrupted  quietly,  “I  have  that.”  I 

Linda  gazed  incredulously  at  his  neg-  ; 
lected  shoes,  the  wrinkles  of  his  inconsider-  j 
able  coat  and  unstudied  scarf.  She  saw 
that,  actually,  he  had  spoken  apologeti¬ 
cally  of  his  possessions.  A  stinging  shame 
spread  through  her  at  the  possibility  that 
she  had  seemed  common  to  an  infinitely 
finer  delicacy  than  hers. 

The  next  instalment  of  Linda  Condon 
will  appear  in  the  October  number. 


By  A  meJia  Josepikine  Burr 
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I  Smooth  and  velvety  as 

<  the  petals  of  a  rose  is 
the  complexion  aided  by' 

Nadine  Face  Powder 

This  delicate  beautifier 
imparts  an  indefinable 
charm  —  a  charm  which 
lincers  in  the  memory. 

The  smooth  texture  of 
Nadine  adheres  until 
washed  off.  it  prevents 
sunburn  or  the  return  of 
discolorations. 

Flan  Its  coolness  is  refresh- 

end  it  cannot  harm 

D  _ the  tenderest  skin. 

rtfunefli  Nadine  Face  Powder 

IVnde  beautifies  millions  of  com¬ 
plexions  today.  Why*  not 
yours? 

Se/^  IN  GretH  Boxet  Only.  At 
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NATIONAL  TOILET  COMPANY, 
Paris,  Tenn. 
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ASinole:  Drop 

I^ASTS  AWHEIK 


The  above  comes  In  less  con- 
eentrated  (usual  perfume)  form 
at  51.25  an  ounce  at  drucclsts  or 
by  maU,  with  two  new  odors, 
“Mon  Amour,”  “Garden  Queen,” 
both  very  line.  Send  51.00  for 
souvmilr  box,  five  25c.  bottles  same 
stxe  as  picture,  different  odors. 

Ask  your  druggist  — be  knows 
there  Is  no  better  perfume  made. 


Send  for  Miniature 

Bottle:  *20' 
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r  Directors,  holds  down  137  jobs,  And  they  became  so  interested  in  each 

but  since  the  dinctory  leaped  other  that  Mr.  Doherty  brought  Mr.  Frue- 
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Mellins 

Food 


Mellin’s  Food  is 
really  an  assurance 
of  healthy,  happy 
childhood  and  ro¬ 
bust  manhood,  for 
proper  feeding  in 
infancy  lays  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  good  health 
upon  which  strong 
men  are  developed. 

Send  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of 
HeUin’t  Food  and  oar  book. 

The  Core  and  Feeding 
of  Infante." 


MELUN'S  FOOD  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  THE  FORMER  EDITORIAL  COUNCIL  OF 


Che  Stars  and  Stripes 


Official  newspaper  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces 


The  Home  Sector  will  be  a  frank,  informative, 
cheerful,  optimistic  m^azine  devoted  and 
dedicated  to  the  nearly  nve  million  men  who 
served  under  the  American  flag  in  the  Army,- 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  during  the  great  war. 
It  will  keep  the  former  service  man  posted  on 
all  developments  that  affect  him,  on  the  latest 
War  and  Navy  Department  G.  O’s  and  the 
latest  state  and  national  legislation  on  all  subjects 
in  which  he  is  interested  or  concerned.  It  will 
live  in  the  present,  but  will  contain  ^much 
matter  of  reminiscent  interest  to  all  who  wore 
the  uniform. 


It  will  contain  news  from  every  Yank  sector, 
old  and  new,  hot  and  quiet,  from  the  Presidio 
to  Boston  Light,  from  Bordeaux  to  Coblenz. 
It  will  contain  humor  in  abundance,  anecdotes, 
sketches,  cartoons,  verse,  edi¬ 
torials,  many  other  features,  and 

SERVICE,  a  department  which 
will  try  to  clear  up  the  misunder- 
standing  and. doubt  existing  in  the  — 
minds  of  most  former  service  men  about  such  details  as 
war  risk  insurance.  Liberty  bonds,  back  pay,  pensions, 
bonuses,  legislation — local  and  national — and  the  dozens 
of  other  questions  now  perplexing  discharged  soiaiers 
and  sailors.  Ask  Service. 


If  you  read  and  enjoyed  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  remem¬ 
ber  The  Home  Sector  is  by  the  same  bunch,  for  the  same 
bunch,  in  the  same  spirit. 


Look  for  it  on  the  news¬ 
stands  on  September  1 7th 


lO  cents  a  cbpy  $5.00  a  year  , 

Writ*  for  special  combination  offer.  Agents  Wanted. 


The  Home  Sector,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 
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18  cents 
a  package 


Camels  supply  cigarette  commitment  beyond  any¬ 
thing  you  ever  experienced  I  You  never  tasted  such 
full-bodied  mellow-mildness;  such  refreshing,  ap(>e- 
tizing  flavor  and  coolness.  The  more  Camels  you 
sm<Ae  the  greater  becomes  your  delight — Camels 
are  such  a  cigarette  revelation! 


Everything  about  Camels  you  find  so  fascinating  is 
due  to  their  quality — to  the  expert  blend  of  choice 
Turkish  and  choice  Domestic  tobaccos. 


You’ll  say  Camels  are  in  a  class  by  themselves— 
they  seem  made  to  meet  your  own  personal  taste 
in  so  many  ways! 


^  Smokers  realize 
that  the  value  is  in 
the  cigarettes  and  do 
not  expect  premiums  j 
L  or  coupons! 


Freedom  from  any  unpleasant  cigaretty  aftertaste 
or  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor  makes  Camels  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  to  the  most  fastidious  smc^ers.  And, 
you  smoke  Camels  as  liberally  as  meets  your  own 
wishes,  for  they  never  tire  your  taste!  You  are 
always  keen  for  the  cigarette  satisfaction  that  makes 
Camels  so  attractive. 


Your  personal  test  of  Camels  will  bring  .3^00  a  lot  of 
real  cigarette  happiness.  Smc^e  them  today— then 
take  this  advice:  Compare  Camels  with  any 
cigarette  in  the  world  at  any  price! 


Cam0la  an  aoU  anrywhen  in  adan- 
tiHealfy  aaahd  packaiaa  of  30  ciganftaa 
or  tan  packagaa  (300  dganttaa)  in  a 
glaaaina-papar-covarad  carton.  Wa 
drongty  ncommand  thia  carton  for  tha 
boma  or  oiRoe  anpplyorwhan  you  traraL 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

WiiMtoa-Salein,  N.  C. 
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